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PREFACE, ix 


Nothing has been concealed or mitigated. In those years of 
constant aggression, when every step was an experiment, there 
must have been mistakes, but the story would be incomplete if 
they were left untold. No effort has been made to portray a 
perfect charactor, but only that of a woman who dared take 
tho blows and bear the scorn that othor women might be free, 
Future gonerations will read these pages through tears, and 
will wonder what manner of people those were who not only 
pormitted this woman to labor for humanity fifty years, almost 
unaided, but also compelled her to beg or earn the money with 
which to carry on her work. If certain opinions shall be 
found herein which the world is not ready to accept, lot it be 
remembered that, as Miss Anthony was in advance of public 
sentiment in the past, she may be equally so in the present, 
and that the radicalism ‘which we reject today may be the con- 
servatism at which we will wonder tomorrow. 

Those who follow the story of this life will confirm the asser- 
tion that every girl who now enjoys a college education ; every 
woman who has the chance of carning an honest living in 
whatever sphero she chooses ; every wife who is protected by 
law in the possession of her person and her property ; every 
mother who is blessed with the custody and control of her own 
children—owes these sacred privileges to Susan B. Anthony 
beyond all others. This biography goes to the public with the 
earnest hope that it may carry to every man a conviction of 
his imperative duty to secure for women tho same freedom 
which he himself enjoys; and that it may impress upon every 
woman 4 solemn obligation to complete the great work of this 
noble pioneer. 
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BETSRER ER ae 


CHAPTER I. 
ANCESTRY, MOMK AND CHILDHOOD, 
1650—1826., 


[ONG the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts is a 
very beautiful place in which to be born. It is 
¢ famed in song and story for the loveliness of its 
# scenery and the purity of its air. It has no lofty 
peaks, no great canyons, no mighty rivers, but it 


rkshire Hills;"’ by rushing streams tumbling through 
gorges and making up in impetuosity what they lack in 


y noble forests, gently undulating meadows, quaint farm- 
old bridges and bits of roadway which are a never- 
delight to the artist. Writers, too, have found inspira~ 
and many exquisite descriptions in prose and verse 

orate the beauties of this region. 
‘ine Maria Sedgwick, the first woman in America to 
literary reputation on two continents, was born at 
and her stories and sketches were located here. 
of learning, Williams College, is situated among 
Tn his summer home at Pittsfield, Longfellow 
Old Clock on the Staira’’; at Stockbridge, Haw- 
ded his ‘ House of the Seven Gables”; and Lydia 
‘poetically told of Stockbridge Bowl” with “Its foot 
pand rimofgreen.”” It was at Lenox that Henry Ward 
‘created ‘‘Norwood”’ and ‘Star Papers.’’ Here Char- 
p and Fanny Kemble came for many summers to 
d new life. Harriet Hosmer had her first dreams of 
Sedgwick school. The Goodale sisters, Elaine and 

QQ) 
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Dora, were born upon one of these mountainsides and both 
embalmed its memory in their poems. Dora lovingly sings: 


Dear Borkshiro, dear birthplace, the hills are thy towers, 
‘Those lofty fringed summits of granite and pine; 

No valley's green lap is #0 spangled with flowers, 
‘No stream of the wildwood so crystal as thine. 

Say where do the March winds such treasures uncover, 
Sach maple and arrowwood burn in the fall, 

Aw up the blue peaks where the thander-gods horer 
Tn clond-cartained Berkshire who cradled us all? 


Henry Ward Beecher said : 


This county of valleys, Inkes and mountains is yet ta be ax celebrated ms 
tho lake district of England and the hill country of Palostino. . . . . Here is 
such a valley as the ocean would be if, when its waves were running brary 
tons and high, it were suddenly transformed and ee as 
Joes yarioty never coasos to nstaninh and please. . . 
choice companion, of rich heart and geninl gait 
mood, in conversation, in radiant sobriety or half-bright sadness; bold, ton 
dor, deep, various, 


One has but to come into the midst of these hills to fall a 
victim to their fascination, while to those who were born among 
them there is no spot on earth so beautiful or so beloyed. They 
have sent forth genorations of men and womon, whose fame ia 
as imperishable as the marble and granite which form their 
everlasting foundations. Among the noted men who have gone 
out from the Berkshire region are William Cullen Bryant, 
Cyrus W. Field and brothers, Jonathan Edwards, Mark and 
Albert Hopkins, Senator Henry L. Dawes, Governor Edwin D. 
Morgan, of New York, George I’. Root, the musical composer, 
Governor George N. Briggs, of Massachusetts, Governor and 
Senator Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, the Deweys, the Bar- 
nards, a list too long for quoting. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
whose grandfather was a Berkshire man, wrote: 


Berkshire has prodaced a race which, for independent thought, daring 
schemes and achievements that have bad world-wide consequences, hae not 
been surpassed. We claim, also, that more of those first things that draw the 
chariot of progress forward ao that people can see that it has moved, have been 
planned and executed by the inbabitants of the 950 square miles that consti- 
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tute the territory of Berkshire than enn be credited to any other tract of equal 
extent in the United States. 

Of late years tho world of wealth and fashion has inyaded 
the Berkshire country and there are no more magnificent sum- 
mer homes than those of Lenox, Stockbridge, Great Barrington 
and the neighboring towns. 

‘The first of the Anthony family of whom there is any record 
was William, born in Cologne, Germany, who came lo Eng- 
land during ihe reign of Edward the Sixth and was made 
Chief Graver of the Royal Mint and Master of the Scales, 

this office through the reigns of Edward and Mary 

and part of that of Elizabeth. His crest and coat of arms are 
entered in the royalenumoration. Hisson Derrick was tho father 
of Dr. Francis Anthony, born in London, 1550. According to 
the Biographia Britannica, he wes graduated at Cambridge 
with the degree of Master of Arts and became a learned phy- 
sician and chemist, Although a man of high character and gen- 
“erous impulses, he was intolerant of restraint and in continual 
conflict with the College of Physicians. [He died in his seventy- 
fourth year, and was buried in the church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, where his handsome monument still remains. He 
pet daughter and two sons, both of the latter distinguished 
jans. From John, the elder, sprung the American 

Eeaiast the family. His son, John, Jr., born in Hempstead, 
‘England, sailed to America in the ship Hereules, from that 
April 16, 1634, when he was twenty-seven years old. He 
in Portsmouth, R. I., and became a land-owner, an 
r and an office-holder. His five children who eur- 
infancy left forty-three children. One of these forty- 
Abraham, had thirteen children, and his son William 

on, his son, William, Jr., four, his son David nine. 


Mass., to Berkshire and settled near Adams at the 
Greylock, the highest peak in the mountain range. 
jas considered the extreme West, us little was known of 

‘Tay beyond. They brought two children with them 
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in 1814 and was elected to various public offices. He was a 

Whig in politics and adhered always to staunch republican 

principles, but rose above partisanship and. was universally 

respected. Daniel and Susannah were thrifty New England 

Puritans, leading mombers of tho Baptist denomination and 

parishioners of the widely known Elder Loland. The cooking 

for Sunday always was done on Saturday, and the greater part 

of every Sunday, regardless of weather, was spent at church, 

They and their children sat through a service of two hours in 

the morning, ate a generous lunch at the noon intermission, 

and were ready for another two hours’ sermon in the afternoon, 

‘through all the heat of summer and the terrible cold of New 

England winter. 

_ Susannah Read remained always a devout and consistent 

Baptist, but Daniel became, in later years, a thorough Univer- 

salist. Murray, the founder of this church in England, had 

come to the Colonies before the Revolutionary War, and by the 
“close of the century the Universalists were organized as a s 

general conventions and sending itincrants among the 

in the villages and country, Some of these doubtless 

penetrated to Adams and converted Daniel Read, who was 

lways liberal in his belief. He was an inveterate reader and 

d over a vast amount of theological discussion which at- 

d so much attention in his day. The family moved 

Cheshire to a suburb of Adams called Bowen’s Corners. 

their house was the tavern, its proprietor known to all 

people roundabout as ‘Uncle Sam’’ Bowen. He and 

piel Read never wearied in setting forth the merits of ‘' free 

on.’' They were the only two persons in all that sec- 

‘of the country who did not believe ina literal hell. It was 

‘common eentiment then that only those diebelieved in end- 

ta¢ punishment who had reason to be afraid of it, and, since 

these mon were exemplary in every other reepect, it wae 

ble for their friends to understand their aberration. 

Read, in the language of that time, ‘‘ wore the skin 

‘knees,”’ praying night and day that God would bring 

nd back into the fold, but her prayers never were 
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of cattle to Boston than any of his neighbors, and to get a 
higher price for his own than any other Berkshire cheese 
would bring. He had a number of farms and a hundred cows, 
while his wife made the best cheese and was the finest house- 
keeper in all that part of the country. The fame of her coffee 
and biscuits, apple dumplings and chicken dinners, spread far 
and wide. Their kitchen was forty fect long. One end was 
used for the dining-room, with the table seating twenty per- 
sons, and in the other were tho sink and the “ penstock,’’ 
which brought water from a clear, cold spring high up in the 
mountains. Hero also were the huge fire-place, the big brick 
yen and the large pantry. Then there were the spacious 
** keeping '' or sitting-room, with the mother’s bedroom open- 
‘ing out of it, the great weaving-room with its wheels and 
loom, and two bed-rooms for the '‘ help down stairs, while 
above were the children’s sleeping-rooms. Opening out of the 
kitchen was a room containing the cheese press and the big 
“arch” kettle, and near by was a two-story building where 
the cheese was stored. Up in the grove was the saw-mill, and 
at the foot of the hill was the blacksmith shop, where nails 
were made, horses shod, wagone and farm implements mended 
and, later, seythes manufactured. On all the farms were fine 
orchards of apples, plums, pears, cherries and quinces, among 
stood long rows of beehives with thoir wealth of honey. 

- Here Daniel, father of Susan B. Anthony, grew to manhood 
in the midst of comfort and abundance and in an atmosphere 
‘of harmony and love. ‘The Anthonys were broad and liberal in 
‘religiousideas, andin 1826, when bitterdiesensions regarding the 
“divinity of Christ arose among the Quakers, they followed Elias 
‘Hicks and were henceforth known as “‘ Hicksite Friends."’ 
‘This controversy divided many families, and on account of it 
e orthodox brother, Elihu Anthony, insisted on removing 
aged father to his home in Saratoga, N. Y., to the great 

fof Humphrey, who claimed that the old gentleman was 

jh to know whether he waz orthodox or Hicksite and 

to be taken to ‘‘a new country’ in his declining 
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Hannah Anthony was ambitious for her children and in- 
sisted that they should be placed where they might have better 
educational facilities than in the little school at home. Hum- 
phrey thought the boys could manage a farm and the girls 
weave good cloth and make fine cheese without a boarding- 
school education. He finally yielded, however, and Daniel 
and two daughters were sent to the ‘‘Nine Partners,”’ that famous 
Quaker boarding-school in Dutchess county, N. Y. At the 
end of a year, Daniel, who was about nineteen, had made 
such rapid progress that he was appointed teacher. The 
quaint certificate given him by his associate teachers is still 
in existence and reads: 

This may apprize the friends & relatives of D. Anthony, that, during his 
residence with us, he has been an affectionate consort, excellent, consistant 
in the School, of steady deportment and conversation, being an example for 
us to follow when we are separated. We sincerely wish his preservation in 
all things laudable and believe we can with propriety hereunto set our names. 

Elihu Marshall, Charles Clement, John Taber, Stephen Willitz, Henry 
Cox, Frederick A. Underhill, William Seamen. 

There is a still more highly valued testimonial from the 
principal, the noble and dignified Richard F. Mott, who was 
held in loving reverence by all the distinguished Quaker 
families that confided their sons and daughters to his wise and 
tender care: 

Daniel Anthony has been an assistant here & we can aprise his friends that 
he has faithfully discharged his duty in that particular, has been a very 
agreeable companion & his conduct remarkably correct & exemplary, which, 
joined to his pleasant & obliging disposition, has gained him our esteem & 
affection. 

We sincerely wish his prosperity, spiritually & temporally, & shall grate- 
fully remember him and his services. 


On behalf of the sitting-room circle, R. F. Morr. 
Boarding School, 4 M., 1 D., 1814. 


The profession of teacher did not appeal to hard-headed 
Humphrey Anthony, and when Daniel came back with his 
brain full of ambitious projects and with a thorough distaste 
for farming, and his sisters, with many airs and graces and a 
feeling of superiority over the girls in the neighborhood, 
Father Anthony declared that no more children of his should 
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go away to boarding-school. ‘The fact that young Daniel was 
skilled in mechanics and mathematics, able to superintend 
intelligently all the work on the farm and to make a finer 
scythe than any man in the shop, did not modify the father’s 
opinion. When John, the next boy, was old enough and the 
mother began to urge that he be sent to school, the father 
offered him his choice to go or to stay at home and work that 
year for $100. This was a large sum for those days, it out- 
weighed the mother’s arguments, John remained at home and 
regretted it all the reet of his life. 

‘The Anthony and Read farms were adjoining a mile cast of 
Adams, and lay upon the first level or “‘bench’’ of the Green 
mountains. From their door-yards the ascent of the moun- 
tains began, and only the Hoosac in a deep ravine separated 
them from the base of ‘Old Greylock."’ The crops were raised 
on the ‘‘intervale’’ and the cattle pastured on the mountain 
side. Adams was then a sleepy New England village, and the 
Hoosac was a lovely stream, whose waters were used for the 
flocks and for the grist and saw-mills; but in later years the 
village became a manufacturing center and the banks of the 
pretty river were lined for miles with great factories. 

In early times wealthy Quakers had a school in their home 
or door-yard for their own children. Those of the neighbor- 
hood were allowed to attend at a certain price, and in this way 
undesirable pupils could be kept out. At the Anthony resi- 
dence this little school-house stood beneath a great weeping 
willow beside the front gate, and among the pupils was Lucy 
Read. She was the playmate of the sisters, and young Dan 
was the torment of their lives, jumping out at them from un- 
expected corners, eavesdropping to learn their little secrets and 
harassing them in ways common to boys of all generations, and 
she never hesitated to inform him that he was ‘the hatefullest 
fellow she ever knew.” When Daniel returned from boarding- 
school with all the prestige of several years’ absence, and was 
made master of the little home-school, one of his pupils was 
this same Lucy Read, now a tall, beautiful girl with glosay 
brown hair, large blue eyes and a fine complexion, the belle of 
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the neighborhood. The inevitable happened, childish feuds 
were forgotten, and teacher and pupil decided to become hus- 
band and wife. Then arose a formidable difficulty. The An- 
thonys were Quakers, the Reads were Baptista, and a Quaker 
was not permitted to ‘‘marry out of meeting."” Love laughed 
at rules and restrictions eighty years ago, just as it does to-day, 
and Daniel refused to let the Society come between him and 
the woman of his choice, but Lucy had many misgivings. 
‘Thanks to her father’s ideas she had been brought up in a most 
liberal manner, allowed to attend parties, dance and wear pretty 
clothes to her heart's content, and it was a serious question 
with her whether she could give up all these and adopt the 
plain and severe habits of the Quakers. Shehad a marvelous 
yoice, and, as she sang over her spinning-wheel, often wished 
that she might ‘'go into a ten-acre lot with the bars down”’ so 
that she could let her voice out to its full capacity. The Quak- 
ers did not approve of singing, and that pleasure also would 
have to be relinquished. That the husband could give up his 
religions forms and accept those of the wife never had been 
imagined. 

Love finally triumphed, and the young couple were married 
July 13, 1817. A few nights before the wedding Lucy went 
toa party and danced till four o'clock in the morning, while 
Friend Daniel sat bolt upright against the wall and counted 
the days which should usher in a new dispensation. A com- 
mittee was sent at once to deal with Daniel, and Lucy always 
declared he told them he ‘‘ was sorry he married her,’” but he 
would gay, ‘No, my dear, I said I was sorry that in order to 
marry the woman I loved best, I had to violate a rule of the 
religious society I revered most.’’ The matter was carefully 
talked over by the elders, and as he had said he was sorry he 
had to violate the rule, and as the family was one of much in- 
fluence, and as he was their most highly educated and culti- 
vated member, it was unanimously decided not to turn him 
out of meeting.’ Lucy learned to love the Friends’ religion 


A wedding trip wus taken to Palatine Bridgo, Deerfield, Union Springs, Farmington, 
Mochostor ancl other points in New York State, to visit relations of both families, all tho Tonge 
Journey being made in m light onehorse Wagon, many miles of it Ofer confurey road 
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‘and often said she was a much more consistent Quaker than 
her husband, but she never became a member of the Society, 
declaring she was ‘‘not good enough."’ She did not use the 
plain language,’’ though she always insisted that her hus- 
band should do so in addressing her; nor did she adopt the 
Quaker costume, but she dressed simply and woro little ‘cot- 
tage'’ straw bonnets with strings tied demurely under her chin 
and later had them made of handsome shirred silk, the full 
white eap-ruche showing inside. She sang no more except 
lullabies to the babies when they came, and then the Quaker 
ives would laugh and ask her why she did it. Her long 
married life was very happy, notwithstanding its many hard- 
ships, and she never regretted accepting her Quaker lover. 
‘The previous summer Daniel had helped his father prepare 
) lumber and build a large two-story addition to his house, 
in return he gave to his son the lumber for a new home, 
on a beautiful tract of ground presented to the young couple 
by Father Read adjoining his own, While this was being 
they lived at the Read homestead, and the loom was kept 
preparing the housekeeping outfit. In those days this 
s made of linen, bleached and spun and woven by the 
women of the household. Cotton was just coming into use, 
and Luey Anthony was considered very fortunate because she 
“could have a few sheets and pillow-cases which were half 


‘The manufacture of cotton becoming a prominent industry 
1 ind of Daniel Anthony 

and using the waters 

het brook and of a rapid little stream which flowed 
the Read farm. This was done, and proved a success 
the beginning. A document is still in existence by 
. Read agrees to let D. Anthony have as much 

n the brook on his farm as will run through a hole 

in diamoter.”’ This was conveyed by an aqueduct, 
hollow logs, to the factory where it turned the over- 

‘and furnished power to the twenty-six looms. The 

. bands for the most part came down from the Green 
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‘not speak of the expected little one even to her mother. That 
mother would assist her overburdened daughter by making the 
necessary garments, take them to her home and lay them care- 
fully away in a drawer, but no word of acknowledgment ever 
passed between them. This was characteristic of those olden 
times, when there were seldom any confidences between mothers 
and danghtera in regard to the deepest and most sacred con- 
cernsof life, which were looked upon as subjects to be rigidly ta- 
booed. Susan came into the world ina cold, dreary season. Tho 
event was looked forward to with dread by the mother, but 
‘the little one arrived she received a warm and loving 
Sho was born into a staid and quiet but very comfort- 
. home, where great respect and affection existed between 
and mother. 

‘William Oullen Bryant, whose birth-place was but twenty 

} distant, wrote of this immediate locality : 


‘Tstand upon my native hills again, 
Broad, round and green, that in the summer aky, 
With garniture of waving grass und grain, 
‘Orchards and beechen forests, basiking lic; 
While deep the suniess glons are scooped between, 
‘Where braw] o'er shallow beds the streams onseen, 


night in early childhood she watched thesun eet behind 
it dome of ‘* Old Greylock,’’ that noble mountain-peak 
d in the literature of Berkshire, from whose lofty sum- 
looks across four States. ‘* It lifts its head like a glo- 
martyr,’’ said Beecher, and Julia Taft Bayne wrote: 


Come here where Greylock rolls 

Ttsolf toward heaven; in these deep silences, 
World-wora and fretted souls, 

Bathe and be clean. 


ild’a idea its top was very close against the sky, and 
‘and inspiration remained with her through life, 
very intelligent and precocious. At the age of 
gent to the grandmother's to remain during the 
fourth baby at home, and while there was taught 
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to spell and read. Her memory was phenomenal, and she had 
an insatiable ambition, especially for learning the things con- 
sidered beyond a girl’s capacity. 

The mother was most charitable, always finding time amidst 
her own family cares to go among the sick and poor of the 
neighborhood. One of Susan’s childish grievances, which she 
always remembered, was that the ‘Sunday-go-to-meeting’’ 
dresses of the threo little Anthony girls were lent to the chil- 
dren of a poor family to wear at the funeral of their mother, 
while she and her sisters had to wear their old ones. She 
thought these were good enough to lend. She had no toys or 
dolls except of home manufacture, but her rag baby and set 
of broken dishes afforded just as much happiness as children 
nowadays get from a roomful of imported playthings. 

To go to school the children had to pass Grandmother 
Read's, and they were always careful to start early enough to 
stop there fora fresh cheese curd and a drink of ‘‘coffee,'” 
made by browning crusts of ryeand Indian bread, pouring hot 
water over them and sweetening with maple sugar. Then in 
the evening they would stop again for some of the left-over, 
cold boiled dinner, which was seryed on a great pewter plat- 
ter, a big piece of pork or beef in the center and, piled all 
round, potatoes, cabbage, turnips, beets, carrots, elec. The 
story runs that, when the mother remonstrated with the chil- 
dren for bothering the grandmother for what they could have 
at home, Susan replied, ‘'Why, grandma's potato peelings are 
Detter than your boiled dinners.’ The Anthonys and Reads 
used white flour and real coffee on state occasions, but very 
few families could afford such luxuries. 

One of the recollections of Grandmother Anthony’s house is 
of the little closet under the parlor stairs, where was set the 
tub of maple sugar, and, while the elders were chatting over 
neighborhood affairs, the children would gather like beos 
around this tub and have a feast. Always when they loft, 
they were loaded down with apples, doughnuts, caraway cakes 
and other toothsome things which little ones love. Along the 
edges of the pantry shelves hung rows of shining pewter por- 
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‘Tingers, and the pride of the children’s lives was to eat ‘cider 
out of them. This was made by toasting a big loaf of 

d before the fire, peeling off the outside, toasting it 

and finally pouring over these crusts hot aweetened 

and cider. The dish, however, which was relished 
others was ‘hasty pudding,”’ cooked slowly for 

then heaped upon a platter in a great cone, the center 

out and filled with sweet, fresh butter and honey or 
syrup. 


days every sideboard was liberally supplied with 
and gin, and eyery man drank more or lees, even 
rsand preachers. When tho farmers came down the 
road with their loads of wood or lumber, they 
od at Grandfather Read's for a slice of bread and 
drink of hard cider, but the elders and preachers 
with something stronger. This was the custom, 

n would have been considered fanatical. 
little factory flourished and produced many yards of 
eotton cloth. A store was opened in one corner of 
‘supply the wants of the employes and neighbors, 
nys enjoyed a plenty and prosperity somewhat 
| where small incomes and close economy were the rule. 





OHAPTER II. 
GIRLHOOD AND SCHOOL-LIFE. 
1826—1838. 


1826, Daniel Anthony had become so well-known 
for business management, that he received an offer 
from Judge John Mclean, of Battenville, Wash- 

4) ington county, N. Y., who already had built 
a factory there, to go into cotton manufacturing 
om an extensive seale, the judge to furnish capital, Mr. An- 
thony executive ability. There was much opposition from the 
two older families to having their children go so far away 
(forty-four miles) and Lucy Anthony's heart was almost 
broken at the thought of leaving her aged father and mother, 
‘but Daniel was too good a financier to lose such an opportunity, 
So on a warm, bright July morning the goods were started and 
the judge and his grandson, Aaron Mclean, came with a big 
green wagon and two fine horses to take the family to Batten- 
ville. Young Aaron little thought as he lifted the eight-year- 
old Guelma into the wagon that he was taking with him his 
future wife. The new home was in a pretty village nestled 
among the hills on the Battenkill. The first year the An- 
thonys lived in part of Judge McLean’s house, where were 
two slayes not yet manumitted, and the children saw negroes 
for the first time and were dreadfully frightened. Afterwards 
the family moved into an old but comfortable story-and-a-half 
house whore they remained several years. 

‘Meanwhile a great deal of expensive machinery had been 
put into the factory and a large brick storo erected. For a 
Tong time Daniel Anthony had been very much interested in 
the temperance cause. At Adams ho had sold liquor, like 

Axr—2 (17) 
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another trial. He organized a temperance society, composed 
almost entirely of his men and women employes. The pledge, 
az was the custom, required ‘'total abstinence from distilled 
liquor,” but allowed wine and cider. He aleo established an 
evening echool for them, many never having had any chance 
for an education, and it became unpopular not to attend. This 
‘was in seasion also a few hours on Sunday. It was taught by 
Mr. Anthony himself or his own family teacher without 
expense to the pupils. Everything about the factory was con- 
ducted with perfect system and order. Each man had a little 
garden around his house. Mr. Anthony looked upon his 
employes as his family and their mental and moral culture as 
a duty. Even thus eqrly he was so strong an opponent of 
slavery that he made every effort to get cotton for his mills 
which was not produced by slave labor. 

‘The only persons ever allowed to smoke or drink intoxicants 
in the Anthony home were Quaker preachers. The house was 
half-way between Danby, Vt., and Easton, N. Y., where the 
Quarterly Meetings wore held and the preachers and elders 
stopped there on their way. In a closet under the stairs were 
a case of clay pipes, a paper of tobacco and demijohns of 
excellent gin and brandy, from which the ‘high seat’’ broth- 
ers were permitted to help themselves. It is not surprising to 
find in the annals that a dozen or more would drop in to get 
one of Mrs, Anthony's good dinners and the refreshments 
above mentioned. 

Tn the spring of 18824 brick-kiln was burned in preparation 
for the new house. Mrs. Anthony boarded ten or twelve 
brick-makers and some of the factory hands, with no help but 
that of her daughters Guelma, Susan and Hannah, aged four- 
teen, twelve and ten. When the new baby came, these three 

‘little girle did all the work, cooking the food and carrying it 
four or fiye stops up from the kitchen to the mother’s room to 
Tet her see if it were nicely prepared and if the dinner-pails 

for the men were properly packed. 

‘Soon after this, Mr. Anthony remarked that one of the 

spoolers”” was ill and there was no one to do her work. 
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Susan and Hannah had spent many hours watching the fac- 
tory girls, and at once raised a clamor to take the place of the 
sick ‘‘spooler."’ The mother objected, but the father, who 
always encouraged his children in their independent ideas, 
interceded and finally they were allowed to draw straws to 
decide which should go, the winner to divide her wagos with 
the loser. The lot fell to Susan, who worked faithfully every 
day for two weeks and received full wages, #8. Hannah, with 
her $1.60, bought a green bead bag, then considered tho 
crowning glory of a girl's wardrobe. Susan purchased half a 
dozen pale-blue coffee cups and saucers, which she had heard 
her mother wish for, and presented them to her with a happy 
heart. 

‘The next summer the house was built, the finest in that part 

, of the country, a two-and-a-half-story brick with fifteen rooms 
and al] the conveniences then known. Quakers never cele- 
brate Christmas, but the Anthonys, having lived now for 
seven years in a Presbyterian neighborhood, decided to give 
the children a Christmas party in the new home. The walls 
had a beautiful hard finish, the woodwork was tinted light 
green and the new flag-bottomed chairs were painted black. 
Botween the rough boots of the country youths and the chairs 
pushed or tipped against the wall, both woodwork and plaster- 
ing were almost ruined, and the new house carried a lasting 
reminder of the festivities. 

About this time Daniel Anthony was again brought under 
Quaker criticism. On one of his journeys to New York he 
had bought a camlet cloxk with a big cape, as affording the 
best protection for the long, cold rides he had to take. The 
Friends declared this to be ‘‘out of plainness’’ and insisted that 
he leave off the cape and cease wearing a brightly colored 
handkerchief about his neck and ears. Daniel, who was 
beginning to be rather restive under these restraints, refused 
to comply, but, as he was.a valuable member, it was finally 
decided here also to condone his offense, 

Through all those years Lucy Anthony went to Quaker 
meeting with her husband. After public services were over, 
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however, and the shutters pulled up between the men’s and 
the women’s sides of the house for business meeting, she was 
rigidly barred out. She would take her children and walk 
about in the grave-yard outside while she waited for Daniel, 
but, as the graves were all in a row without even a headstone 
to distinguish them, this was not a very interesting pastime 
andthe wait was long and tedious. When the little girls went 
with the father they also were shut out of the executive session 
where such momentous questions were discussed as, ‘‘Are 
Friends careful to keep themselves and their children from 
attending places of diversion?’' ‘‘Are Friends careful to 
refrain from tale-bearing and detraction?”’ ‘‘Are Friends care- 
ful to send their children to school, and all children in their 
5 2 


cold day, the mother being detained at home, ten-year- 
old Suzan received permission to go with her father. When 
the business meeting began, she curled up quietly in a corner 


by the stove, thinking to escape detection, but was spied out 
by one of the elders, a woman with green spectacles, who tip- 
toed down from the “high seat’? and said, “Is thee a mem- 
‘ber?’ ‘:No, but my father is,”’ replied Susan. ‘That will 
“not do, thee will have to go out.”” “My mother told me to 
stay in.” “Thy mother doesn’t manage things here."’ ‘But 
my father told me to stayin.” ‘‘ Neither thy father nor thy 
ean say what thee shall do here; thee will have to go 
ae and taking the child by the arm she led her into the 
| vestibule. After remaining there until almost frozen, 


the gate a big dog sprang 
uns brought out the family an 
, where it was found the only : 
ch 


ery. indigi 
ded in the father’s making a ‘‘request”’ that his chil- 
de members of the Society, which was done. 
hony was by nature a broad, progressive man, 
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and his family were not brought up according to the strictest 
and narrowest requirements of Quaker doctrine; while his 
wife, remembering the liberal teachings of her Universalist 
father and her own girlish Jove of youthful pastimes, went 
still further in making life pleasant for the children. Through 
her influence the daughters secured many a pretty article of 
wearing apparel, and, when there was a party whose hours 
were later than tho father approved, the mother managed to 
have them spend the night with girls in the neighborhood. 
When the family first moved to Battonville the childron 
went to the little old-fashioned district school taught by a man 
in winter and a woman in summer. None of the men could 
teach Susan “long division”’ or understand why a girl should 
insist upon learning it. One of the women maintained dis- 
cipline by means of her corset-board used as aferule. As soon 
as Mr. Anthony finished the brick store he set apart one room 
upstairs for a private school, employed the best teachers to be 
had and admitted only such children as he wished to associate 
with his own. When the new house was built a large room 
was devoted to school purposes. This was the first in that 
neighborhood to have a separate seat for each pupil, and, 
although only a stool without a back, it was a yast improve- 
ment on the long bench running around the wall, the samo 
height for big and little. The girls were taught sewing as 
carefully as reading and spelling, and Susan was noted for her 
skill with the needle. A sampler is still in existence which 
she made at the age of eleven, a fine specimen of needle-work 
with the family record surrounded by a wreath of strawberries 
all carefully wrought in crewels. There is also a bedquilt, the 
pieces sewed together with the fine ‘‘over-and-over” stitch, 
and there are ruffles hemmed with stitches so tiny they scarcely 
can be distinguished. An early teacher was a cousin, Nancy 
Howe,' who was followed by another cousin, Sarah Anthony, 
ty-flyo yours lator, this cousta, Nancy Howo Clark, aged eighty-seven, wrote Mise 
*o'the for epaat ot your Stbars wis the Napplant of tar whalaloag ile. Sow wal 
romombar the ewoat volooe saying ‘Coaxin Naney,' and tho affectionate way in which f wae 


recsived by your dear fathor and mother, Tt had norer boon my fortune before to tive in a 
‘household with wn educated man at ite head, and I felt w little shy of your fathor but won 
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8 graduate of Renaselaer Quaker boarding-school. Among the 
teachers was Mary Perkins, just graduated from Mise Grant's 
seminary at Ipswich, Mass., and a pupil of Mary Lyon, 
founder of Mt. Holyoke. She was their first fashionably edu- 
cated teacher and taught them to recite poems in concert, 
introduced school books with pictures, little black illustra- 
tions of Old Dog Tray, Mary and Her Lamb, etc., and gave 
them their first idea of calisthenics. She loved music, and 
wished to attend the village singing-school. Lucy Anthony 
sympathized with this desire and interceded for her, but Daniel 
decided it would be setting a bad example to the children and 
they would be wanting to sing.” 

Into this commodious home Lucy Anthony brought her aged 
father and mother, and carefully tended them until the death 
of both within the same year, aged cighty-four, In May, 1834, 
came the first great sorrow, the death of little Eliza, aged two 
years, and the mother was heart-broken, Her life was centered 
in her children, and she could not be reconciled to giving up 
even one. After her own death, nearly fifty years later, in her 
box of most sacredly guarded keepsakes, was found a little 
faded pink dress of the dear child’s which many times had 
been moistened with the mother’s tears. 

‘The children continued to attend this private school, and as 
Guelma and Susan reached the ago of fifteen, each in turn was 
installed as tencher in summer when there were only young 
pupils. The factory now was at the height of prospority ; there 
‘was only one larger in all that part of the country, and Daniel 
Anthony was looked upon asa wealthy man. Hoe was much 
“criticized for allowing his daughters to teach, aa in those days 
‘no woman worked for wages except from pressing necessity; 

but he was far enough in advance of his time to believe that 
every girl should be trained to self-support. In 1837, writing 
- foae , was a period of great flnaucial depression, he 
iy ia bis family. Ho somaed to have un eyo tor 
weery good work, T considered your fathor and 

Josbud wid wie wod found ilar to luv such a loving home. 


ra the chile Jostructed on plano and violin, and be 
hs och erento iron were on plano and be enjoyed 
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suming days in the writing, commoncing even to children, 
“Respected Daughter,” or ‘‘Son,"’ and rarely exceeding one or 
two pages. They were written with a quill pen on foolscap 
paper, and almoezt wholly devoted to the woather and the sick- 
ness in the family. The amount of the latter would be appall- 
ing to modern households, The womon’s letters were written 
in infinitesimal characters, it being considered unladylike to 


write a large hand. The Anthonys were exceptional letter- 
writers. It cost eighteen cents to send a letter, but Daniel 
Anthony was postmaster at Battenville, and his family had 
free use of the mails. If he had had postage to pay on all of 
homesick Susan’s epistles it would have cost him a good round 
sum. The rules of the school required these to be written on 
‘the slate, submitted to the teacher and then carefully copied 
by the pupil, so it is not unusual to find that a letter was five 
or six days in preparation. For the same reason it is impoa- 
sible to tell how much sincerity there is in the frequent refer- 
ences to the ‘dear teacher” and the ‘‘most excellent school.’” 
‘Tho “‘stilted’’ style of Susan’s letters is most amusing.’ A. 
fow extracts will illustrate: 

‘regret that Brothers and Sisters have not the privilege of attending 
school better ndapted to their improvement, both in Science and Morality; 
surely # District Schoo! (unless they b: ntly reformed) ia notan appro- 
‘priate place for the cultivation of the la though in the former they may 
“make some partial progress. Deborah hi determined to relin thi 
* ‘she has not yet ascertained whether the income from tt will + 

to the exponditares; bat if it should continue 1 shall havo a wish 


Hannah und Mary to attend; az I think another one can not be named v0 
" ‘sat Hamilton. 


afterwards, sho said mournfully, “That bas teon the 
if J take « pon in hand f always seam to ty monnted on stilts.” 
ary nequainted with hor simple, straightforward stsle of srenking. this will 

Fporeitile, yet t fe probably ons of the roasous which led hor, wey oarly in bor 
‘te abandon all attempts at written speectos, 
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One may imagine that Susan got several credit marks when 
her teacher corrected this on the slate. The lecturer on phi- 
losophy and science came up from Philadelphia, and Susan 
tells her parents that ‘‘he is quite an interesting man,” and 
that ‘‘his lecture on Philosophy was far more entertaining 
than I had dared to anticipate.’ Of the science lecture she 


says: 


Ho had a microscope through which we had the pleasure of viewing tho 
dust from the wings of a butterfly, each minute particle of which appeared as 
large as a common fly. He mentioned several very interesting circumstances ; 
bat I must defer particularizing therm until I can have the privilege of verbally 
communicating them to my dear friends at Buttenville. Guelma joins with 
me in wishing love distributed to all. 


Again she writes : 


Brioven Panesrs: The second Seventh day of my short stay in Hamil- 
ton arrives and finds mo scareely capable of informing you how the interyen- 
ing moments have been employed; but I hope they bave not passed with- 
out some improvement. Indeed, we should all improve, perceptibly too, 
‘were we to altend to the instructions which are here given, for the udvance- 
iment both of moral and literary pursuils. May I improve in both; but it ie 
far easier for ie to perceive where others should reform, than to observe and 
‘correct our own imperfections, while perhaps our failings are completely dis 
gusting in the sight of others. I find it very dificult leaving off old habits so 
ag to have a vacnom for the formation of those which ara new and more ad- 
Yanligoous, 

‘My letter will be short this week and I can assign no other eanse than 
that my ideas do not frooly tlow. The difference in woathor is quite material 
between this and oar northern clime, Snow commenced falling about 12 
o'clock to-day and continued till evening; bat, Father, it was not such a 
storm as the one in which we travelled daring the second day of our journey 
to the beantifal and sequestered shades of Hamilton. The caase of my nege 
Tecting to write last week waa not the absence of this mind fram home, but 
that it is obliged to occupy every moment in atadies, 


A fire in Philadelphia gives her an opportunity for this bit 
of description ; 


I was requested, 5th day evening Inst, about 7 o'clock, by one of the 
acholars, to step out and view the Aurora Borealis, which she said was ex- 
tramely brilliant and beantifal. When there T looked towards the north, bat 
dincoverod no light, and then to the zenith, which was indeed vory magnifi- 
cent; ‘ bat," said I, “that does not look like the Aurora, it is more like 
the light from a fire,” and upon investigation we found it so to be. The 
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in the cast, we walked in that direction, whon we boheld the 
flames bursting forth in stapendous grandeur. Not abell was heard, all was 
calm, with the exception of the minds of some of the scholars whose parents 
resided in tho city, The scene indeed would have been to the eye extremely 
Pleasing, were it not for the reflection that some of our fellow-beings were 
about being deprived of n home, and perhaps lives also, We learned a fow 
minutes after witnessing this phenomena that the fire was occasioned by the 
conflagration of a large board yard near Market Street Bridge. 


After many affectionate messages, she says: 


Thayve not had but one real homesick St and that was ono week from the 
‘night Father left us. T felt then aa if T were taking leave of him again; in 
fact the tears haye come into my eyes as I write that last sentence; bat do 
‘not suppose I carry a gloomy countenance all the time, far be it from that, 
‘yet oft I think seriously of home and the endearing ties which bind um 
Logether. Father, wo will look st tho sontiments, and not the Orthography 
and Grammar of thy letters, in which I did discover some errors. 


She frequently admits that her sister admonishes her, 
“Susan, thee writes too much; thee should learn to be con- 
cise,”’ but she delights in letter-writing and says: 


“Most of the girls are taking a walk this First day afternoon, bat I did not 
‘feel like enjoying myself by accompanying them us well a8 in holding sweet 
communion in writing with those inestimable friends I so dearly love, and 
“arranging those thoughts in a manner congenial to ourfeclings. . . . The 
query natarally arises, at least to the thooghtfal mind, How haa our time 
‘since the Inst Annual revolation of the Earth been employed? Have our 
‘minds become improved from passing occurences, or do they remain in that 
dormant-like state which so often degrades the human soul? 


She comes down from her lofty heights far enough to add, 
“Tt would have afforded us the greatest pleasure imaginable 
to have dined on that Goose in company with you on New 
‘Year day.” It is Susan’s diary, however, which affords the 

‘most satisfactory glimpses of her true character, serious, deyo- 
tional, deeply conscientious and strong in affection : 


“Five weoks have been spent in Hamilton and to what purpose? Has my 
"mind advanced either in Virtuo or Litoraturo? I fear that every moment 
jotbeen profitably spent. O, may this careless mind be more watchfal 
1 O, may the many warnings which we every day receive, tend 
‘more attentive to what is right! 
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We were cantioned by our dear Toucher to-day to beware of sclf-osteem 
and of all signs that would Indicate an untrath. We were referred to the 
condition of Ananiag aod Sapphira, who intended to deogive the Apostle. 
Would that I were wholly free from that same Evil Spirit which tempted 
‘those persons In anelent times. The Spirit of Truth must have dominion in 
the mind in order to attain a state of happiness. 


‘Resolves and resolves fill up my time. I resolve at night to do better on 
the morrow, and when the morrow comes and I mingle with my companions 
all the resolutions are obliterated . . . , In the afternoon of Seventh day 
Deborah accompanied the scholars to Town and visited the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences; beautiful indeed was the sight. Nature, how bounteous and 
varied are thy works! On beholding the splendid scene IT was ready to 
exclaim, “O, Miraele of Miracles,” with the celebrated Naturalist when 
speaking of the metamorphoses of insets, 


Her eyes troubled her then, as all through life, and in 
grieving over it she says: ‘Often does their non-conform- 
ance mortify this frail heart when attempting to read in class 
. . . « Larose at half-past five this morning. [January 15.] 
I find it so much more advantageous.’ But the next day she 


sleeps till half-past six and laments the fact. 


Received a severe reproof from Deborah this evening on account of the 
listlessnees which prevailed in the school, aleo the immorality of wma of the 
pupils’ minds. , that I could feel perfectly clear of all the deviations which 
bave been enamerated, ©, Morality, that T coald say T possessed thy 
charms! O, the happiness of an innocent mind, would that I could ay ming 
was so, but it is too far from it. I think #o much of my resolutions to do 
botter that even my dreams are filled with these desires. 


The sin thus bitterly bewsiled consisted in neglecting to 
use ‘thee’ and “‘thou’’ in addressing her schoolmates. She 
would wake up in the night and mourn oyer it. One would 
judge from Deborah’s continual lectures that the school was 
made up of a lot of desperately wicked girls sent her to be 
reformed, instead of a band of demure and saintly little 
Quaker maidens. On the 31st Susan wriles; 


Our class has not recited in Philosophy, Chemistry or Physiology, nor 
have we read, since the 20th of this month, for the reason of there being 
gach adepartare among the scholars from the path of rectitude, 
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Later she records that a new teacher has arrived ‘‘to relieve 
Deborah of some of her bodily Inbors,"’ that ‘he is a stern- 
looking man,"’ and that she was '‘somowhat mortified that she 
could not give him the dosired definition of compendiume. ’’ 


‘The worn who sells molasses candy has been here, bat when she leaves 
she does not carry the confasion with ber which she causes . . . . Deborah 
requested eight of us larger girls to remain last evening, for the pnrpose of 
reproving us. ‘Che cause was tho levity and mirthfulness which were die- 
played on Third day of the weok previous, She compared us to Judas 
‘Tscariot, who betrayed his master with a kiss. She said there were thoso 
amongst as who would surely havo to suffor deep afiliction for not attending 
to the soanifestations of truth within.-I have been guilty of much levity snd 
nonsensical conversation and have alao permitted thoughts to occupy my 
mind whieh should have been far distant, bat Ido not consider myself as 
having committed any wilful offence. Perhaps the reason I can not see my 
‘own defects is becanse my heart is hardened. ©, may it become more and 
moro refinod until nothing shall remain but perfect purity, 


‘2nd mo. Ith day.—First day evening Deborah came down and gat with 
us. Tn afew moments she called for her Bible, and in ashorttime sheread, 
“Sesus wept” and then, after a long panso, he said, “There are those pros 
Bees ter do not attend to what bas been said to them, will have their 

strings shortened, even as short as this verse.” This she said after having 
Anquired on what subject Abraham Loire proached in the morning and nono 
of aa was ablo to toll, 


‘ad mo, 12th day.—Deborah came down in the afternoon to examine our 
‘Sho looked at M.'s and gave her a nevere reproof; she then looked 

‘at Cs and enid nothing. earadry hod improved very much, offered 
amine for ber toexamine. She took it and pointed out some of the best words 
‘a8 those which were not well written, and then she asked role for 
dotting an i, and I acknowledged that did 1 not know. She then said it was 


feel it myself. Indeed Ido consider myself such a bad 
‘Tot see any who seems worse.—And we had a new acl 


‘sth day —Thia day T call myself eighteen. ‘It seems impossible 
tn: hein et meat at. possessed of no more 
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knowledge than I onght to have had at twelve. Dr. Allen, a Phrenologist, 
gxve us a short lecture this morning and examined a fow heads, mino among 
thers. He described only the good organs and said nothing of the bad. T 
should like to know the whole trath. 


Susan relates with a good deal of satisfaction that she has 
written a letter to a schoolmate at home, without putting it on 
the slate for the teacher to see. A few days later Deborah 
sends for her. She ‘‘went down with cheerfulness,” but what 
was her astonishment to see Deborah with the intercepted let- 
ter open in her hand! Susan closes her account of the inter- 
view by saying, ‘‘ Little did I think, when I was writing that 
letter, that I was committing such an enormous crime."’ 

Learning that a young friend had married a widower with 
six children, she comments in her diary, ‘‘I should think any 
female would rather live and die an old maid.” She hasa 
cold and cough for which Deborah gives her a “ Carthartick,’’ 
followed by some ‘‘Laudanum in a silver spoon.” “The beau- 
tiful spring weather,’’ she says, ‘“‘inhales me with fresh vigor.’" 
She sees some spiderwebs in the schoolroom and, her domes- 
tic habits asserting themselves, gets a broom and mounts the 
desks to sweep them down, ‘little thinking of the mortifiea- 
tion and tears it was to occasion.” Finally she steps upon 
Deborah’s desk and breaks the hinges on the lid. That per- 
sonage is informed by an assistant teacher and arrives on the 
scene: 


“Deborah, I have broken your desk.” She appoared not to notice me, 
walked over, examined the doak and asked the teacher who brokeit. “What! 
Susan Anthony step on my desk! I would not have set a child pou it," 
she aaid, and much more which T ean not write. “How eame you to step on 
it?” whe asked, but I was too full to speak and rushed from the room in tears, 
‘That evening, after we read In the Testament, she sald that where there waa 
no desire for moral improvement there would be no improvement in reading. 
‘There was one by the side of her who had not desired moral improvement 
and bad made no advancement in Literatare. 


This deliberate cruelty to one whose heart was bursting with 
sorrow and regret! ‘‘ Never will this day be forgotten,’ says 
the diary. In speaking of this incident Miss Anthony said: 
“Not once, in all the sixty years that have passed, has the 
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thought of that day come to my mind without making mo turn 
cold and sick at heart.’’ 

On one occasion when a composition had been severely crit- 
ieised, Susan blazed forth the inquiry why she always was cen- 
sured and her sister praised. ‘‘ Because,’’ was the reply, 
“‘thy sister Guelma does the best she is capable of, but thou 
dost not. Thou hast greater abilities and I demand of thee the 
best of thy capacity.” Throughout this little record are con~ 
tinual expressions of the pain of separation from the dear 
home, of keen disappointment if the expected letter fails to 
come, and most affectionate references to the beloved parents, 
brothers and sisters. Even the austere Deborah is mentioned 
always with respect and kindness for, notwithstanding her 
frequent censure, she inspired the girls with love and rey- 
‘erence, ‘ 

‘Subsequent events show that this lady was failing rapidly 
with consumption. Among the old letters, one from an assist- 
ant teacher to Daniel Anthony, dated 1889, a year after Susan 
left school, says: ‘‘The tender chord that so long confined 
our beloved Deborah to this world was broken on the 25th day 
‘of the 4th month, and we trust her happy spirit took its flight 
to realms of eternal felicity.’ Deborah Moulson was a cul- 
tured and estimable woman, but she represented the spirit of 
that age toward childhood, one of chilling severity and con- 
‘stant repression, when reproof was as liberally administered as 
praise was conscientiously withheld. 





CHAPTER III. 
FINANCIAL CRASH—TRE TEACHER. 
1835—1845. 


ing to aclose. All manufacturing industries of 

the country were in a ruinous state. The un- 

sound condition of the banks with their depre- 

elated and fluctuating currency had created finan- 

ial ctaiew. Overproduction of cotton goods on a credit basis, 

inordinate speculation, reduction of duties on importations, 

produced the inevitable result, and the commercial world 

began to totter on its foundations, The final ruin is fore- 

shadowed in the letters of Daniel Anthony. In one to his 
brother September 2, 1837, he says: 

‘Tam going next week on a tour of the eastern cities and when I retara 

‘ehall be prepared to face the situation. My goods at present will not sell for 

the actaal cost of manufacturing. Van Boren’s message has jost made ite 


It w opposed to banks and may operate unfavorably to basi- 
“ness, but how it can be worse I don’t know, 


‘He writes from Washington to his wife, Soptember 11: 
_ Larrived last evening—came in R, Road tim Baltimore, 39 miles, in 


in abundance here, but they don't act as if they were even under 
‘of hard times, moch less the cruelties that we hear of slaves hav- 


(33) 
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From New York he writes his brother: 


Such times in everything that pertains to business never were known in this 
land before, ‘To-day 1 have pasved through Pine street and have not seen 
one single box or bale of goods of any kind whatever, Last yoarat thie time 
a pereon could scarcely go through the etrect without chunbering over goods 
of all deseriptions. A truck cart loaded with merchandise is now @ rare 
object. A bale of goods can not be sold at any price. ‘The countenances of 
all our best business men are stretched ont in a perpendicular direction and 
when the times will let thern come back into human shape not even the wisest: 
pretend to guess. Those that are out of all be prelceregsnc 3 
‘noxs may consider themselves in a Paradismul stat 


Tn the spring of 1838 he writes to Guelma and Susan, at that 
time twenty and eighteen years of age, to know if they feel 
that they possibly can go alone from Philadelphia to New York, 
where he will join them and bring them home; but evidently 
they decide they can not, for Susan’s journal speaks of ‘*the 
happy moment when they run to the gate to meet him.” On 
the journey he tells them that his business is ruined, they can 
not return to school and will have to give up their beautiful 
and beloved new home. In recalling those times Miss Anthony 
says that never in all her long life did she see such agony as 
her father passed through during the dreadful days which 
followed. All that he had accumulated in a lifetime of hard 
work and careful planning was swept away, and there was 
scarcely a spot of solid ground upon which he could plant his 
feet to begin the struggle once more. 

In her diary, speaking of an aunt who sympathizes with 
them and says it will be hard to give up going with the people 
they have been accustomed to, Susan observes, ‘'T do not think 
that losing our property will cause us ever to mingle with low 
company.’ Sho is now somewhat uncertain about taking up 
teaching permanently, fearing she will “lose the habit of using 
the plain language; but May 22, 1838, she writes at Union 
Village, now Greenwich: 

On last evening, which was Firet day, I again loft my home to mingle with 
strangers, which seems to be my sad lot. Separation wus rendered more try- 
ing on account of the embarrassing condition of our basiness affairs. 1 found 


my schoo] mall and quite digorderly. ©, may my patience hold out to per- 
severe without intermission. 
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In the summer of 1838 the factory, store, home and much 
of the furniture had to be given up to the creditors. Not an 
article was spared from the inventory. All the mother’s wed- 
ding presents, the furniture and the silver spoons given her 
by her parents, the wearing apparel of the family, even the 
flour, tea, coffee and sugar, the children’s school books, 
the Bible and the dictionary, were carefully noted. On 
this list, still in existence, are ‘‘underclothes of wife and 
daughters,’’ ‘‘spectacles of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony,” ‘‘pocket- 
knives of boys,’’ ‘‘scraps of old iron’’—and the law took all 
except the bare necessities. In this hour of extremity the 
guardian angel appeared in the person of Joshua Read, a 
brother of Mrs. Anthony, from Palatine Bridge, N. Y., who 
bid in all which the family desired to keep and restored to 
them their possessions, making himself their lenient creditor. 

‘The winter of 1889 Susan attended the home school, taught 
by Daniel Wright, a fine scholar and remarkably successful 
teacher. This ended her school days, and in her journal she 
says: ‘I probably shall never go to school again, and all the 
advancement which T hereafter make must be by my own ex- 
ertions."’ 

Tn March, 1839, the family moved to Hardscrabble, a 
small village two miles further down the Battenkill. They 
‘went on a cold, blustering day, and one may imagine the feel- 
ings of Daniol ‘and Lucy Anthony and their older children as 
they turned away from their big factory, their handsome home 
and the friends they had learned to love. Mrs. Anthony's 

‘was overflowing with sorrow, for in less than five years 
= lost by death her little aa , her father and 


were soon comfortably established in « large house 
ad been a hotel or tavern in the days when lumber 
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tion that his own daughters should not dance. So they came, 
and Susan, Guelma and Hannah sat against the wall and 
watched, longing to join them but never doing it. They danced 
every two weeks all winter; Mrs. Anthony gave them some 
simple refreshments, they went home early, there was no 
drinking and all was orderly and pleasant. 

The Quakers at once had Daniel Anthony up before the com- 
mittee, there was a long discussion, and finally they read him 
out of meeting ‘‘ because he kept a place of amusement in his 
house."’ Reuben Baker, one of the old Quakers, said: ‘“* It 
is with great sorrow we have to disown friond Anthony, for he 
has been one of the most exemplary members in tho Society, 
but we can not cond uch an offense as allowing a dancing- 
school in his house. 

Mr. Anthony felt this very keenly. He said: ‘“‘ For one of 
the best acts of my life I have been turned out of the best re- 
Yi society in the world; ’’ but he had kept his wife, his 
cloak and his ideas of right, and was justified by his conscience. 
‘He continued to attend Quaker meeting but grew more liberal 
with every passing year and, long before his death, had lost 

“every vestige of bigotry and believed in complete personal, 

‘mental and spiritual freedom. In early life he had steadfastly 

‘refused to pay the United States taxes because he would not 

give tribute toa government which believed in war. When 

‘collector came ho would lay down his purse, saying, 

oe ‘shall not yoluntarily pay these taxes ; if thee wante to rifle 

“my pocket-book, thee can do go.’’ But he lived to do all in 

his power to support the Union in its struggle for the abolition 

‘of slavery and, although too old to go to the front himself, his 
two sons enlisted at the very beginning of the war. 

“ Anthony had the name Hardscrabble changed to Center 

, and was made postmaster. Susan and Hannah secured 

and Daniel R., then not sixteen, went into the mill 


by the steamboat American Eagle, her father going 
as faras Troy. She speaks in her journal of several 
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Louisiana slaveholders being on board, the discussion which 
took place in the evening and her horror at hearing them up- 
hold the institution of slavery. The pages of this little book 
show that this question and those of religion and temperance 
were the principal subjects of conversation in these days. One 
entry reads: ‘* Spent the evening at Mr. Burdick’s and had a 
good visit with them, our chief topic being the future state.’” 
Then she comments: ‘* Be the future what it may, our hap- 
piness in the present is far more complete if we live an up 
right life.” From the time she was seventeen is constantly 
expressed a detestation of slavery and intemperance. Her life 
from the beginning seems to have had a serious purpose. 
When asked, during the writing of this biography, why her 
journals were not full of ‘‘beaux,’’ as most girls’ were, she 
replied: ‘There were plenty of them, bul I never could bring 
myself to put anything about them on paper.” There are 
many references to their calling, escorting her to parties, ete., 
butsearcely any expression of her sentiments toward them. One, 
of whom she says: ‘‘He is a most noble-hearted fellow; I have 
respected him highly since our first acquaintance,’’ goes to 
see a rival, and she writes: ‘‘He is at ——’s this evening. 
O, may he know that in me he has found a spirit congenial 
with his own, and not suffer the glare of beauty to attract both 
eye and heart. me 

Again sho says: ‘Last night I dreamed of being married, 
queerly enough, too, for it seemed as if I had married a Pres- 
byterian priest, whom I never before had seen. I thought I 
repented thoroughly before the day had passed and my mind 
was much troubled.”’ This modest Quaker maiden writes of 
receiving a newspaper froma young man: “‘Its contents were 
none of the most polite; a piece of poetry on Love and one called 
‘Ridin’ on a Rail," and numerous little stories and things 
equally as bad. What he means I can not tell, but silence 
will be the best rebuke.’ Another who comes a-wooing she 
describes as ‘ta real soft-headed old bachelor,’’ and remarks: 
“These old bachelors are perfect nuisances to society.’’ A 
friond marries a man of rather feeble intellect, and she com- 
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ments: ‘‘'Tis strange, ’tis passing strango, that a girl pos- 
sessed of common sense should be willing to marry a lunatic 
—but £0 it is.”’ 

Miss Anthony went to New Rochelle as assistant in Eunice 
Kenyon’s boarding-school, but the principal being ill most of 
the time, she has to take entire charge, and tho responsibility 
seems to weigh heavily on the nineteon-year-old girl. She 
speaks also of watching night after night, with only such rest 
as she gets lying on the floor. She gives some idea of the 
medical treatment of those days: ‘The Doctor came and gave 
her a dose of calomel and bled her freely, telling me not to 
faint as I held the bowl. Her arm commenced bleeding in 
the night and she lost so much blood she fainted. Next day 
the Doctor a applied a blister and gave her another dose 
of calomel.” 

She meets some colored girls from the school at Oneida and 
writes home: ‘A strict Presbyterian school it is, but they 
eat, walk and associate with the white people. O, what a 
happy state of things is this, to see these poor, degraded sons 
‘of Afric privileged to walk by our side.’’ On Sunday she 
hears Stephen Archer, the great Quaker preacher, who was at 
the head of a large Friends’ boarding-school at Tarrytown, 
and says: 


to hear that the people 
re sensible and reason 
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your remarks and not attempt to ‘niggerize’ the good old 
Friends about you. Above all, let them know that you are 
about the only Abolitionist in this vicinity.’’ This severe 
letter does not seem to have affected her very deeply for, on 
the next day after receiving it, she writes her parents: 
“Since school to-day I have had the unspeakable satisfaction 
of visiting four colored people and drinking tea with them. 
Their name is Turpin, and Theodore Wright of New York is 
their stepfather. To show this kind of people respect in this 
heathen land affords me a double pleasure.” Mr. McLean 
evidently did not believe in woman preachers, for the radical 
Susan writes him: 

T attended Rose strect meeting in New York and heard the strongest ser 
mon on “The Vices of the City,” that has been preached in that house very 
Jatoly. It was from Rachel Barker, of Dutehoss county. I gums if you could 
hear her you would believe in s woman's preaching, What an absurd notion 


that women have not intellectaal and moral fuculties sufficient for anything 
bat domestic concerns! 


She does not hesitate to write to an uncle, Albert Dickinson, 


and reprove him for drinking ale and wine at Yearly Meeting 
time. It seems that then, as now, girls had a habit of writing 

on the first page of a sheet, next on the third, thon 1 vertically 
on a page, ete, Uncle Albert retorts : 


‘Thy aunt Ann Eliza says to toll thoe wo aro temperate drinkers and hope 

to remain 80, We should think from the shape of thy letter that thou thy- 

8 good born from the contents af the cider barrel, a part being 

up ond a part the other way, and it would nood some one in 

nearly the same predicament to keep track of jt, We hope thy eraniam will 

get atraightaned when the answer to this is penned, ao that we may follow 

thy varied thoughts with less trouble. A little advice perhaps would be good 

on both sides, and they that give should be willing to reoelve. See to it that 
thoa payest mo down for thil 


‘This letter also gives an insight into the medical practice of 
the good old times, A niece, Cynthia, is being treated for the 
dropsy by ‘drinking copiously of a decoction made by char- 
ring wormwood in a close yeesel and putting the ashes into 
brandy, and every night being subjected to a heavy sweat.’ 
It recommends plenty of blue pille and boneset for the ague. 
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Later, Susan writes of a friend who is ‘‘under the care of both 
Botanical and Apothecary doctors.’’ For hardening of wax in 
the ear she sends an infallible prescription: ‘‘Moisten salt 
with vinegar and drop it in the ear every night for six weeks; 
said to be a cortain cure.”’ 

The staid and puritanical young woman is much disturbed 
at the enthusiastic reception given President Van Buren at 
New Rochelle, and writes home: 


We had quite « noise last Fifth day on the occasion of Martin's passing 
‘through this village. A band of splendid music was sent for from the city, 
and lange crowd of people called to look at him as if he were a puppet show, 
Really one would have thought an angelic being had descended from heaven, 
‘to bave heard and seen the commotion. The whole village was in an uproar. 
‘Hore was a mother after her children to go and gaso upon the great man, and 
there was a teacher rushing with one child by the hand and half « dozen 
qunning efter. Where was 1? Why I, by mostoring a little self-government, 
concladed to remain at home and suffer the President to pass along in peace, 
ol Onan Washington Irving’s, at Tarrytown, and then proceed to 

Capitol. 


Her extreme animosity is explained in a subsequent letter 
to Aaron McLean : 


‘I regret to hear that the people of Battenvillo are possessed of ao little sound 
‘pense a6 to go 20 miles to shake hands with the Prosident at Saratoga Springs; 
‘merely to look at human being who is possessed of nothing more than ordi- 
‘nary men and therefore should not be worshipped more than any mortal be- 
ing, ner even 90 much as many in the bumbl life who aro devoted 
to their God. Tetus look al his behavior and scan its effects on society. 
‘Ono day while in New York was epent ing through the streets preceded 
hy am extravagant number of military men and muticians, who were kept in 
‘exercise on that and sneceeding days of the woek until all ‘were completely 
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The future orator and reformer is plainly foreshadowed in 
this burst of indignation, to which Mr. McLean replies in part: 

I was agreeably disappointed in Van Buren’s parsonal appearance. From 
what I had heard of him as a little, smooth, intriguing arch-magician, I 
expected his looks would bear that ont but it was far to the contrary. THe is 
quite old and gray, very grave and careworn, His dress was perfectly plain, 
not the least sign of jewelry save his watch seal which was solid gold. Isaw 
him drink no wine, although there waa plenty about him, nor did your father 
and mother who saw him dine atthe United States Hotel. 1f youdo not like 
‘him becansohe tastes wine, how can you like Henry Clay who drinks it freely? 
Mr. Webster drinks wine also, Ata Whig festival got up in Boston in bis 
honor, at which ho and 1,200 other Whigs were prosent, there were drank 
2,300 bottles of champagne, two bottles to each man. Mr. Clay attended balla 
at the Springs, He had # slave with him to waiton him and hand him water 
to cloar out his throat while he was speaking; and this while he was preach- 
ing liberty and declaring what a One thing this freedom is! 


While at New Rochelle Susan becomes greatly interested in 
the culture of silk-worms, upon which the principal was exper- 
imenting. She writes home full descriptions and urges them 
to ascertain if black mulberry trees grow about there; she her- 
self knew of one. She insists that the sisters can teach school 
and take care of the silk-worms at the same time, but evidently 
receives no encouragement as no more is heard of the project. 
She retains the keenest interest in every detail of the life at home. 
She sends some cherry stones to be planted because the cher- 
ries were the largest and best she ever ate. A box of shells is 
carefully gathered for brother Merritt, and sent with a grase 
linen handkerchief for sister Mary. She sends back her 
mother’s shawl for fear she may need it more than herself. 
In the currant season she writes that nothing in the world 
would taste so good as one of mother’s currant pies. She 
urges them to send her part of the family sewing to do outside 
of school hours. She frequently walks down to Long Island 
sound, a mile and a half away, and says at one time: 


The sun was passing toward the western horizon, and all seemed enim 
and tranquil snve the restless wash of the waves against the beach, A gentle 
breeze from the water refreshed our tired bodies. To one unuccustomed to 
such scones it was like a glimpse into another world. In the distance one 
could nee the villages of Long Island, but I could think only of that village 
called home, and T longed every moment to be there, 
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Her school commenced May 23 and closed September 6, a 

term of fifteen weeks, for which sho received $30, and she ex- 
presses her grief that, after having paid for necessary clothes 
and incidentals, she has only enough left to take her home. 
She reaches Center Falls in time to assist in the final prepara- 
tions for the wedding, on September 19, 1889, of her sister 
Gnelma to Aaron McLean, a prosperous merchant at Batten- 
ville. 
Susan’s next school was in her home district at Center Falls, 
where she was very successful. One incident is on record in 
regard to the “‘bully’’ of the school. After having tried every 
persuasive method at her command to compel obedience, 
she proceeded to use the rod. Hoe fought viciously, but she 
finally flogged him into complete submission and never had 
any further trouble with him or the other boys. She was, 
howeyer, very tender-hearted toward children and animals. 

Among the outings enjoyed by the young people were excur- 
sions to neighboring villages. There were no railroads, but 
‘every young man owned his horse and buggy, and in pleasant 
weather a procession of twenty vehicles often might be seen, 
each containing a happy couple on their way to a supper and 
dance. On one occasion, according to the little diary, the 
night was so dark they did not dare risk the ten-mile drive 
‘home, as much of the road lay beside the river, so they con- 
tinued the festivities till Once a party went to 
Saratoga Springs, and, to Miss Anthony's grief, her favorite 
young man inyited anothor H 
drive trying to be agreeable to ono while her th 


One winter was spent wi 
with the assistance of a cousin, M 
she made a thorough study of alge 
her irrepressible brother-in-law, Aaron McLean, she made 
_ some especially nice cream biscuits for supper, and he said, 
'd rather see a woman make such biscuits as these than 
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solve the knottiest problem in algebra.’’ ‘'There is no reason 
why she should not be able to do both,"’ was the reply. There 
are many references in the old letters to ‘‘Susan’s tip-top din- 
nors.’’ 

She taught one summer in Cambridge, and then, for two 
years, in the home of Lansing G. Taylor, at Fort Edward. 
Mrs. Taylor was the daughter of Judge Halsey Wing. The 
journals of that date either were abandoned or have been loat 
in the half century since then, and there is but one letter in 
existence written during this very pleasant period, In it, July 
1, 1844, she says: 


As the week draws toward its close my mind travels to the dear home roof. 
It seems to fly far hence to that loved father and mingle with his spirit while 
he is wandoring in the wilds of Virginia, and it raises to the throne of grace 
‘an ardent wish for his safe return. Oh, that he may make no change of land 
‘except for the better! Then do my thoughts rest with my dear mother, toil« 
ing unremittingly through the long day and at ove, seated in her arm-chair, 
wrapt in solemn stiliness, and later reclining on her lonely pillow. How 
often, when I ain enjoying the sweet hour of twilight, do I think of the aad~ 
ness that has 6o long o’crshadowed her brow, and ardently entreat the God 
‘of love and mercy to give her that peace which is found only in a resignation 
to hie just and holy will. How numerous are our favore! We have a com- 
fortable subsistence and health to relish it; but, more than this, we, a8 a 
family, are bound together by the atrongest tien of affection that seem daily 
to grow stronger. . - 

Larose this morning at half-past four. Two ladies from Albany are visit~ 
‘ing here, the beautifal Abigail Mott, a Friend and a thorough-going Abolition- 
int and reformer, and Mrs. Worthington, a strict Methodist. Mr. Taylor took 
eight of us to the Whig convention at Sandy Hill yesterday, and I attended 
my first political meeting. [enjoyed every moment of it, 


She also relates how Miss Mott would come to her room and 
expound to her most beautifully the doctrine of Unitarianism, 
and then Mrs. Worthington would come and pray with her 
long and earnestly to counteract the pernicious effect of Miss 
Mott's heresies. While she was accustomed to the liberal the- 
ology of the Hicksite Quakers, this was the firat time she aver 
had heard the more scholarly interpretation of the Unitarian 
ehureh. 

From 1840 to 1845 Susan and Hannah taught almost con- 
tinuously, receiving only $2 or $2.50 a week and board, but 
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living with most rigid economy and giving the father all they 
could spare to help pay interest on the mortgage which rested 
on factory, mills and home. He gaye his notes for overy 
dollar and, years afterwards, when prosperity came, paid all of 
them with scrupulous exactness. It was in these early days 
of teaching that Miss Anthony saw with indignation the injus- 
tice practiced towards women. Repeatedly she would take a 
school which 2 male teacher had been obliged to give up 
because of inefficiency and, although she made a thorough 
success, would receive only one-fourth of his salary. It was 
the custom everywhere to pay men four times the wages of 
women for exactly the same amount of work, often not so well 
done. 

Mr. Anthony went into his mills and performed the manual 
labor. In partnership with Dr. Hiram Corliss he employed a 
number of mon to cut timber, going into the woods in the 
depths of winter personally to superintend them. His wife 
would cook great quantities of provisions, bake bread and cake, 
pork and beans, boil hams and roast chickens, and go to the 
logging camp with him for a week ata time, and she used to 
say that notwithstanding all the Jabor and anxiety of those 
days they were among the happiest recollections of her life. 

At Lome the loom and spinning-wheel were never idle, The 
mill-bands were boarded, transient travelers cared for, and 
‘every possible effort made to onablo the father to secrre an- 
Cas foothold, but all in vain. Tho manufacturing business 


iia of relatives on the way, and 
ine a farm for sale near Roches' 
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had inherited from their father, took this to make the first 
payment on the farm.’ They then returned to Center Falls 
and began preparations for what in those times was a long 
journey. 

One warm day in the summer of 1845, several Quaker elders 
had stopped to dine at the Anthony home on their way to 
Quartorly Meeting. Hannah and Susan were in the large, 
cool parlor working on the wonderful quilt which was to be a 
part of Hannah’s wedding outfit, when one of the elders, a 
weulthy widower from Vermont, asked Susan to get him a 
drink. He followed her out to the woll and there made her 
an offer of marriage, which she promptly refused. He pict- 
ured his many acres, his fine home, his sixty cows, told her 
how much she looked like bis first wife, begged her to take 
time to consider and he would stop on his way back to get her 
answer. She assured him that it would be entirely unneces- 
sary, as she was going with her father and mother to their 
new home and did not want to marry. He could scarcely un- 
derstand a woman who did not desire matrimony, but was 
finally persuaded to gather up his slighted affections and go 
on to Quarterly Meeting. 

On September 4, Hannah was married to Eugene Mosher, a 
merchant at Easton. Daniel R. was now clerking at Lenox, 
Mazs., 80 there were only Susan, Mary and Merritt to go with 
the father and mother. All tho relatives bade them good-by 
aa if forever, and the leave-taking was very sorrowful, for it 
was the firat permanent separation of the family. 


"In 181%, when the Lay was mnacted ollowing a married woman to bold property, it war 
‘put In hor namo and ahe retained tt till bor death, 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE FARM HOME—KEND OF TEACHING. 
1845—1850, 


g}N NOVEMBER 7, 1845, the parents and three 
children took the stage for Troy, and from there 
went by railroad to Palatine Bridge for a short 
visit to Joshua Read. The journey from here to 

= Rochester was made by canal on a ‘line boat’” 

‘inetead of a ‘‘packet,’’ because it was cheaper and because they 
wanted to be with their household goods. At Utica they found 
two cousins, Nancy and Melintha Howe, waiting for the packet 
to go west, but when they saw their relatives they gladly 
boarded the line boat. Mrs. Anthony did the cooking for the 
entire party, in the spotless little kitchen on the boat, and the 
young people, at least, had a merry journey. 

‘The family arrived in Rochester late in the afternoon of No- 
vember 14. They landed at Fitzhugh street and went to the 
National Hotel. The father had just ten dollars, and it was 
‘out of the question to remain there over night; so he took the 
old gray horse and the wagon off the boat, with a fow neces- 
gary articles, and with his family started for the farm, three 
‘miles west of the city. The day was cold and cheerless, the 
roads were very muddy, and by the time th yy reached their 
destination it was quite dark, An D d his daughter 
had been loft in charge and had nothing in the way of food but 
cornmeal and milk. Mrs. ry made ttle of mush 
which her husband pronoun “ good enough for the queen.”” 
‘The only bed was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Anthony, and the 
rest slept on the floor. Next day the household goods were 
brought from the city and all were soon busy putting the new 
home in order’ That was a long and lonesome winter. The 

(47) 
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closest neighbors were the DeGarmos, and there were a 
number of other Quaker families in the city. These called at 
once and performed every friendly office in their power, but 
the hearts of the exiles were very sad and home-sick. The 
cause of human freedom was then uppermost in many minds, 
and the Anthonys found here congenial spirits in their strong 
anti-slavery convictions, and numerous little ‘‘abolition’”” 
meetings were held during that winter at their home and in 
those of their new friends. 

When spring opened, the surroundings began to assume a 
more cheerful aspect, The farm was a very pretty one of 
thirty-two acres. The house stood on an elevation, the long 
walk that led up to it was lined on both sides with pinks, there 
‘were many roses and other flowers in the yard, and great num- 
bers of peach, cherry and quince trees and currant and goose- 
berry bushes. The scenery was peaceful and pleasant, but 
they missed the rugged hills and dashing, picturesque streams 
of their eastern home. Back of the house were the barn, car- 
riage-house and asmall blacksmith shop. Mrs. Anthony used 
to say that her happiest hours were spent on Sunday mornings, 
when her husband would heat the little forge and mend the 
kitchen and farm utensils, while she sat knitting and talking 
with him, Quakers making no difference between Sunday and 
other days of the week. He had learned this kind of work in 
boyhood on his father’s farm and always enjoyed the relaxa- 
tion it afforded from the cares and worries which crowded upon 
him in later years. 

Mr. Anthony put into his farm the energy and determina- 
tion characteristic of the man. He rose early; he ploughed 
and sowed and reaped; he planted peach and apple orchards, 
and improved the property in many ways, but it was unprofita- 
ble work. It seemed yery small to him after the broad acres 
of his early home, and he was accustomed to refer to it as his 
“sixpenny farm.’’ His life had been too large and too much 
among men of the great business world to make it possible for 
him to be content with the existence of a farmer. While he 
retained his farm home, he very soon went into business in 
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Rochester, connecting himself with the Now York Life Insur- 
ance Company, then just coming into prominence, and used to 
say he made money enough out of that to afford the luxury of 
keeping the farm. He was very successful, and continued with 
this company the remainder of his life. 

On April 25, 1846, Miss Anthony received this invitation: 


At a meeting of the Trastees of the Canajobarie Acadeimy held this day, it 

wastnanimonsly Resolved to offer you the Female Department upon the 
torme which have herotoforo been offered to the teachers of that 

taition money of the female departmout leas 124 per cent., the 

teachers collecting their tuition bills, Shoold these terme meet your views, 

please fayor as with an answer by return mail, The next term commences 

‘on the rst Monday of May proximo. 
Wo aro Very Respectfally Yours, 
Joonva Reap, Livinosros Srmaxen, Gronox G. Jomxtox. 


-Mias Anthony accepted in a carefully worded and finely writ- 
ton letter, and arrived at the home of her uncle Joshua Satur- 


agen May 2. He had lived many years at Palatine 


just across the river, was school trustee, bank director, 
one of the owners of the turnpike, the toll bridge and the stage 
line, and also kept a hotel. His two daughters were well mar- 
ried, and Miss Anthony boarded with them during all of her 
years’ teaching in Canajoharie. She found her uncle 
ill and being treated by the doctor “with calomel, opium 
jine."’ Ina conversation he told her that ‘‘her sue- 
38 would dopend largely upon thinking that she knew it 
Although there was now no postmaster in the family, 
postage had been reduced to five cents, and a voluminous 
is in existence covering the period from 1846 
The school commenced with forty boys and twenty- 

and the tuition was $5 per annum 
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“‘many fears were expressed lest some one should be so smitten 
that the school would be deprived of a teacher.’’ The pupils 
aequitted themselves with flying colors, and the teacher then 
went to spend her vacation with her married sisters at Easton 
and Battenville. They had ‘‘long talks and good laughs and 
cries together,”’ but she writes her parents that if they will 
make one visit to this old home thoy will go back to Rochester 
thoroughly satisfied with the new one. 

For the winter she buys a broché shawl for $22.50, a gray 
fox muff for $8, a $5.50 white ribbed-silk hat, “which makes 
the villagers stare,”’ and a plum-colored merino dreas at $2 a 
yard, ‘‘which everybody admits to be the sweetest thing en- 
tirely;”’ and she wonders if her sisters ‘‘do not feel rather sad 
because they are married and can not have nice clothes.”” 
Miss Anthony may be said to have been at thia time at the 
height of her fashionable career. 

Tn the spring her pupils give an ‘exhibition’ which far 
Surpasses anything ever before seen in Canajoharie. She 
writes: ‘‘Can you begin to imagine my excitement? The 
nights seemed lengthened into days; tho hopes, tho fears that 
filled my mind are indescribable, Who over thought that 
Susan Anthony could get up such an affair? I am sure 
never did, but here I was; it was sink or swim, I made a bold 
effort and won the victory.”’* 

In June she attends her first circus, ‘Sands, Lent & Co., 
Proprietors.’’ About this time she writes of being invited to 
8 military ball and says: ‘My fancy for attending dances is 
fully satiated. I certainly shall not attend another unless I 
can have a total abstinence man to accompany me, and not 
one whose highest delight is to make a fool of himself.*' She 
says in this letter: ‘‘The town election has just been held 
and the good people elected a distiller for supervisor and a 
rumseller for justice of the peace.”’ 

Tn 1848 she shows the first signs of growing tired of teach- 
ing and wonders if she is to follow it for a lifetime. She says: 
1S er ar whether I am weary of well-doing, but oh, if 


ooeasion was written by James Arkoll, fathor of W. J. Arkall, propristor 
a iwawnss peel in thn boyy’ Jepartinent of the old academy, 
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Teould only unstring my bow for a few short months, I think 
Teould take up my work with renewed vigor."’ She is very 
homosick, after the two years’ absence, and so makes a visit 
to Rochester in August. For this she gets ‘ta drab silk bon- 
net shirred inside with pink, and her blue lawn and her brown 
silk made over, half low-necked.’’ She has ‘‘a beautiful 
green delaine and a black braise [barége] which are very 
becoming."” She wants a fancy hat, a $15 pin and $30 man- 
tilla, every one of which she resolves to deny herself, but 
afterwards writes; “There is not a mantilla in town like 
mine."” 

In March, 1849, her beloved cousin Margaret, with whom 
she has been living for the past two years, gives birth toa 
child and she remains with her through the ordeal. In a letter 
to her mother immediately afterwards, she expresses the opinion 
that there are some drawbacks to marriage which make a 
woman quite contont to remain single. Sho quotes a little bit 
of domestic lifo: ‘Joseph had a hoadache the other day and 
Margaret remarked that she had had one for weeks. ‘Oh,’ 
said the husband, ‘mine is the real headache, genuine pain, 
yours is a sort of natural consequence.’’’ For seven weeks 
she is at Margaret’s bedside every moment when out of school, 
and also superintends the house and looks after the children. 
There are a nurse and a girl in the kitchen, but the invalid 
will eat no food which Cousin Susan does not prepare; there is 
no touch so light and gentle as hers; her very presence gives 
rest and strength. At the end of this time Margaret dies, leay- 
ing four little children. Susan’s grief is as intense as if she 
had lost a sister, and ehe decides to remain no longer in Can- 
ajoharie. She writes: ‘‘I seem to shrink from my daily tasks; 
energy and stimulus are wanting; I have no courage. <A great 
weariness has come over me.'’ In all the letters of the past 
ten years there has not been one note of discontent or discour- 
agement, but now she is growing tired of the treadmill. At 
this time the California fever was at its height, hundreds of 
young men were starting westward, and she writes: ‘Oh, if I 
were but a man so that I could go!"’ 
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Soon after coming to Canajoharie Miss Anthony joined the 
society of the Daughters of Temperance and was mado secro- 
tary. Her heart and soul were enlisted in this cause. She real- 
ized the immense task to be accomplished, and, even then, saw 
dimly the power that women might wield if they were properly 
organized and given full authority and sanction to work. As 
yet no women had spoken in public on this question, and they 
had just begun to organize societies among themselves, called 
Daughters’ Unions, which were a sort of annex to the men’s 
organizations, but they were strongly opposed by most women 
as being unladylike and entirely out of woman's sphero. 

On March 1, 1849, the Daughters of Temperance gave a sup- 
per, to which were invited the people of the village, and the 
addross of the evening was made by Miss Anthony. She thus 
describes the occasion in a lettor: 


‘I was escorted into the hall by the Committee where were assembled about 
200 people, The room was beantifillly festooned with cedar and red flannel. 
On the sonth side was printed in large capitals of evergreen the name of 
Sunn B. Anthony!” [hardly knew how to conduct myself amidst so much 
‘Kindly regard. They had an elegant supper. On the top of one pyramid 
Joaf cake waa a beautiful bouquet, which was handed to the gentleman who 
‘escorted me (Charlie Webster) and by him presented to me, 


‘The paper is interesting as the first platform utterance of a 
woman destined to become one of the noted epeakers of the 
eentury. While it givee no especial promise of the oratorical 
ability which later developed, it illustrates tho courage of the 
woman who dared read an address in public, when to do so 
provoked the severest criticism. ‘The following extracts are 
taken verbatim from the igh MS. 


yy whieh 

r le arts of the gentlemanly: 

gallant, bot really half-inobriated seducar. Our motive is to aak 

sl in the formation, and co-operation in the carrying-out of plans 
may produce a radical change in our Moral Atmosphere. . . . 
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But to the question, what good our Union hus dono? ‘Though our Ordor 
has been strongly opposed by ladies professing a desire to see the Moral con- 
dition of our race elevated, and though we atill behold gome of our thonght- 
lows female friends whiiigg fa the giddy dance, with intoxicated purtners at 
their side and, more than this, see them accompany thelr reeling compan= 
fons to some socladed nook and there quaff with them from that Virtue- 
destroying cup, yet may we not hope that aa influence, thoagh now unseen, 
unfelt, has gone forth, which shall tell apon the future, whieh shall convince 
‘us that oar woekly resort to these meetings has not been in yain, and which 
‘shall cana the friends of humanity to admire and reapect—nay, yenorale— 
this now-despised little band of Daughters of Temperance? .. . « 

‘We count it no waste of time to go forth through our atreets, thus proclaim- 
‘ing oar desire for the advancement of our great cause. You, with us, no 
doubt, feel that Intemperanen is the blighting mildew of all our social con- 
nections; you would be most happy to epeed on the time when no Wife shall 
watch with trembling heart and tearful eye the slow, but sure descent of her 
idolized Companion down to the loathseme hannts of drunkenness; you 
would hasten the day when no Mother ghall have to mourn ever « darling 
son at she sees him Inunch his bark on the circling waves of the mighty 

‘hirlpool. 

How tathie great change to be wrought, who are to nrge on this vast work 
of reform? Shall it not be women, whg are most aggrieved hy the foul 
destroyer's inroude? Most certainly. Then arises the question, how are we 
to uceomplish the end desired? [ answer, not by confining our influence to 
our own home circle, not by centering all our benevolent feelings upon our 
own kindred, not by curing naught for the culture of any minds, suve those 
of our own darlings. No, no: the gratification of the selfeh impulses atone, 
can never produce a desirable change in the Moral aspect of Society. . . . 

It is generally conceded that it Je our sex that fashions the Social and 
Moral State of Society. We do not presume that females postces unbounded 
power In abolishing the evil customs of the day; bat we do believe that were 
they en maase to disconntenance the nse of wine and brandy ax beverages at 
‘both their pablic and private parties, not one of the opposite Sox, who has 
any claim to the title of gentleman, would so insult them as to come into their 
Presence after having quaffed of that foul destroyer of all true delicacy and 
refinement. 

Tam not aware that we have any inebriate females among us, but have we 
not those, who are fallen from Virtve, and who claim our efforts for their 
reform, equally with the incbriate? And while we fcel it oar daty to extend 
the hand of sympathy and love to thoge who arm wandervrs from the path of 

reclaiming those poor, deluded 
ve been robbed of their most precious Gem, Virtue, and whom 
we blush to think belong to our Sex? 

Now, Ladios, all ould do ia to do all in onr powor, both individually 
and collectively, to harmonize and bappify oar Social system. We ask of 
you candidly and seriously to investigate the Matter, and decide for yourselves 
whether the object of our Union be not on the side of right, and if it be, then 
one and all, for the sake of erring humanity, come forward and speed on the 
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ight. If you come to the conclusion that the end wo wish to attain is right, 
bat are not satisfied with the plan adopted, then I ask of you to deviee means 
by which this great good may be more speedily accomplished, and you hall 
find us ready with both heart and hand to co-operate with you. In my hum- 
ble opinion, all that ia needed to produce a complete Terperance and Social 
reform in this age of Moral Suasion, is for our Sex to cast their United intlu- 
ences into the balance. 

Ladies! there is n0 Neutral position for us to assume. If we sustain not 
‘this noble enterprise, both by precept and examplo, then is our inflaence on 
the tide of Intemperanoe. If we eay we love the Cauee, and then ait down at 
‘our ease, surely does our action speak the lie. And now permit me once 
more to beg of you to lond your aid to this great Causo, the Canse of God and 
all Mankind, 


‘The next day on the strects, so the letters say, everybody 
was exclaiming, ‘‘ Miss Anthony is the smartest woman who 
ever has been in Canajoharie.’’ Soon afterwards tho school 
closed and, after spending the summer visiting eastern rela- 
tives and friends, Miss Anthony returned to Rochester in the 
autumn of 1849, The thing she remembers most vividly is 
how she reveled in fruit. All the young orchards her father 


had planted were now bearing, including a thousand peach 
trees, and for the first time in her life she had all the peaches 
she wanted, and ‘lived on them for a month.”” 

‘The years of 1850 and 1851 Daniel Anthony conducted his 
insurance business in Syracuse and Susan remained at home, 
taking entire charge of the farm, seovec N the planting 
‘of the crops, the harvesting and the selling. 8 
‘most of the housework, as her mother was 
ther sister was teaching school an 
Tn the winter of 1852, she went 
‘supply for three months. She foun 
for teaching was entirely gon 5 
‘tion, her interest and sympa‘ 

things. She longed to take an 
forms of temperance and anti-slavery, 
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no matter how heavy the domestic burdens, or how precarious 
her own health, was never willing that she should take any 
time from her public work to give to the duties of home, al- 
though she frequently insisted upon doing so. 

During Miss Anthony's stay at Canajoharie she went often 
to Albany and there made tho intimate acquaihtance of Abi- 
gail Mott and her sister Lydia, whose names are now a blossed 
memory with the leaders of the abolition movement that still 
remain. Their modest home was a rallying conter for the 
reformers of the day, and here Miss Anthony met many of the 
noted men and women with whom she was to become so 
closely associated in the future. She reached home in 1849 to 
find a hot-bed of discussion and fermentation. The first rift 
had been made in the old common Inw, which for centuries 
had held women in its iron grusp, by the passage, in April, 
1848, of the Property Bill allowing a married woman to hold 
real estate in her own name in New York. Previous to this 
time all the property which a woman owned at marriage and 
all she might receive by gift or inheritance passed into the 
possession of the husband; the rents and profits belonged to 
him, and he could sell it during his lifetime or dieposo of it 
by will at his death except her life interost in one-third of the 
real estate. ‘The more thoughtful among women were begin- 
ning to ask why other unjust laws should notalso be repealed, 
and the whole question of the rights of woman was thus 
opened. 

In 1848, Spiritualism may be said to have had its birth, 
and the remarkable manifestations of the Fox sisters brought 
numbers of people to Rochester, where they had removed as 
soon as they began to be widely known. This form of rvligi- 
ous belief soon acquired a large following, causing much con- 
troveray and great excitement. 

The Society of Friends had divided on the slavery issue and 
Miss Anthony found her family attending the Unitarian 
eborch, which soon afterwards called William Henry Chan- 
ning to its pulpit. Both he and Samuel J. May, the father of 
Unitarianism in Syracuse, became her steadfast friends and 
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never-failing support in all the great work which was developed 
in later years. 

In July, 1848, the first Woman’s Rights Convention had 
been held in Seneca Falls and adjourned to meet in Rochester 
August 2. Miss Anthony's father, mother and sister Mary 
had attended and signed the declaration demanding equal 
tights for women, and she found them enthusiastic upon this 
subject and also over Mrs. Stanton, Lucretia Mott and other 
prominent women who had taken part. Her cousin, Sarah 
Anthony Burtis, had acted as secretary of the convention. 

Tn 1849 Mrs. Mott published her admirable Discourse on 
Woman in answer toa lyceum lecture by Richard H. Dana 
ridiculing the idea of civil and political rights for women. In 
1847 Frederick Douglass had brought his family to Rochester 
and established his paper, the North Star. As soon as Miss 
Anthony reached home she was taken by hor father to call on 
Douglass, and this was the beginning of another friendship 
which was to last a lifetime. 

‘The year 1849 saw the wholo country in a state of great un- 
rest and excitement. Highty thousand men had gone to Cali- 
fornia in search of gold. Telegraphs and railroads were being 
rapidly constructed, thus bringing widely separated localities 
into close communication. The unsettled condition of Burope 
and the famine in Ireland had turned toward America that 
tremendous tide of immigration which this year had risen to 
300,000. The admission of Texas into the Union had precip- 
jtated the full force of the slavery question, Old parties were 

li ing and sectional lines becoming ole drawn, 


be slave or free. Threats of secossion were heard in both the 
‘North and the South. A spirit of compromise finally pre- 
a di b 


The Abolitionists were still 
| of radicals, repudiated alike by the Free Soil Whigs 
Soil Domocrats. Slavery, as an institution, had not 
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yet become a political issue, but only its extension into the ter- 
ritories. 

Such, in brief, was the situation at the beginning of 1850, 
It was a period of grave apprehension on the part of older 
men and women, of intense aggressiveness with the younger, 
who were cager for action, It is not surprising then that 
an educated, self-reliant, public-spirited woman who had just 
reached thirty should chafe against the narrow limits of a 
school-room and rebel at giving her time and strength to the 
teaching of children, when all her mind and heart were drawn 
toward the great issues then filling the press and the platform 
and even finding their way into the pulpit. Miss Anthony's 
whole soul soon became absorbed in the thought, ‘What serv- 
ice can I render humanity; what can I do to help right the 
wrongs of society? ’’ At this time the one and only field of 
public work into which women had dared venture, except in a 
few isolated cases, was that of temperance. Miss Anthony had 
brought her credentials from the Daughters’ Union at Cana- 
joharic and presonted them at once to the society in Rochester; 
they were gladly accepted and she soon became a leader. In 
these days John B, Gough was delivering his magnificent 
lectures throughout the country, and Philip S. White, of 
South Carolina, was winning fame as a temperance orator. 

‘The year 1850 was for her one of transition. A new world 
opened out before her. The Anthony homestead wasa favorite 
meeting place for ral-spirited men and women. On Sun- 
day especially, when the father could be at home, the house 
was filled and fifteen or twenty people used to gather around the 
hospitable board. Susan always superintended these Sunday 
dinners, and was divided between her anxiety to sustain her 
reputation as a superior cook and her desire not to lose a word 
of the conversation in the parlor, Garrison, Pillebury, Phil- 
lips, Channing and other great reformers visited at this home, 
and manya Sunday the big wagon would be sent to the city 
for Frederick Douglass and his family to come out and spend 
the day. Here were gathered many times the Posts, Hallo- 
wells, DeGarmos, Willises, Burtises, Kedzies, Fishes, Ourtises, 
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Stebbins, Asa Anthonys, all Quakers who had left the society 
on account of their anti-slavery principles and were leaders in 
‘the abolition and woman’s rights movements. Every one of 
these Sunday meetings was equal toa convention. The lead- 
ing events of the day were discussed in no uncertain tones. 
All were Garrisonians and believed in “ immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation.”’ In 1850 the Fugitive Slave Law was 
passed and all the resources of the federal government were 
employed for its enforcement. Its provisions exasperated the 
Abolitionists to the highest degree. The house of Isaac and 
Amy Post was the rendezvous for runaway slaves, and each of 
these families that gathered on Sunday at the Anthony farm 
could haye told where might be found at least one station 
on the “underground railroad.”” 

Miss Anthony read with deep interest the reports of the 
woman's rights convention held at Worcester, Mass., October, 
1850, which wore published in the New York Tribune.’ She 
‘sympathized fully with the demand for oqual rights for women, 
but was not yet quite convinced that these included the auf- 
frage. This, no doubt, was largely because Quaker men did 
‘not yole, thinking it wrong to support a government which 
believed in war. Even so progressive and public-spirited a 
man as Daniel Anthony, much as he was interested in all na- 
tional affairs, never voted until 1860, when he became con- 
vinced it was only by force of arms that the question of slavery 
could be settled. 

To 1851, the License Law havi rarily repealed a 

years before, there was pr gu lation of the 


ad the entire custody 
she might earn, and 
a cause for divorce, 


Yorke with fow exnaptiony, 
of woman's rights in any 
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Although woman was the greatest sufferer, she had not yet 
learned that she had even the poor right of protest. Oppressed 
by the weight of the injustice and tyranny of ages, she knew 
nothing except to suffer in silence; and so degraded was she 
by generations of slavish submission, that she possessed not 
even the moral courage to stand by those of her own sex who 
dared rebel and demand a new dispensation. 

The old Washingtonian Society of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, composed entirely of men, beeause reformed 
drunkards only could belong to it, was succeeded by the Sons 
of Temperance, and these had permitted the organization of 
subordinate lodges called Daughters of Temperance, which, as 
subsequent events will show, were entitled to no official recog- 
nition. It was in one of these, the only organized bodies of 
women known at this time,’ that Miss Anthony first displayed 
that executive ability which was destined to make her famous. 
During 1851 she was very active in temperance work and or- 
ganized a number of societies in surrounding towns. She in- 
stituted in Rochester a series of suppers and festivals to raise 
the funds which she at once saw were necessary before any 
efficient work could be done. An old invitation to one of these, 
dated February 21, 1851, and signed by Susan B. Anthony, 
chairman, reads: ‘‘The entertainment is intended to be of 
such a character as will meet the approbation of the wise and 
good; Supper, Songs, Toasts, Sentiments and short spoochos 
will be the ordor of tho evening; $1 will admit a gentleman 
and a lady ’” A newpaper account says: 


‘The five long tabloe were loaded with a rich varioty of provisions, tastefully 
decorated and arranged. Mayor Samuel Richardson presided at the supper 
table. After the repast was over, Mits Susan B. Anthony, Directress of the 
Fostival and President of the Association, introduced theac highly ereditable 
sentiments, which were greatly applauded by the assemblage: 

“The Women of Rochester—Powerfal to fashion the enstoms of society, 
may they not fail to exercise that power for the speedy and total banishroent 
of all that intoxicates from oar domestic and social circles, and thus speed on 
the day when no young man, be ho ever so genteelly dressed or of ever 80 

'Thoy may have boon preceded by the Moral Reform Bociotios for the Rescue of Fallon 
‘Women, which originated in Now York City, and by a fow Foroale Anti-Slavery Soototion, 
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noble origin, who pollates bis lips with the touch of the drankard’s cup, shall 
presume to seek the favor of any of our pracions daughters. 

“Our Cause—May each sees ay add to ite glory and every hour give 
fresh impetus to its progress... 


Many other toasts were proposed which space forbids quoting, 
but the following by one of the gentlemen deserves a place: 


‘The Danghters—Our characters they elevate, 
Our manners they refine; 
Without them we'd degenerate 
‘To the level of the swine. 


It is curious how willing men have been, through all the 
centuries, to admit that only the influence of women saves 
them from being brutes and how anxious to confine that 
influence to the narrowest possible limits. 

Tu the winter of 1851 Miss Anthony attended an anti-slavery 
meating in Rochester, conducted by Stephen and Abby Kelly 


Siostecs MT hia wae Vier first wo PS A Picac— 


quaintance with Mrs. Foster, who had been the most perse- 
ented of all the women taking part in the anti-slavery strug- 
gle. She had been ridiculed, denounced” and mobbed for 
years; and, for listening to hor on ‘Sunday, men and women 
had been expelled from churcl strong and heroic spirit 
struck an answering spark in Misa Anthony's breast. She 
accompanied the Fosters for a week on their tour of meetings 
in adjoining counties, and was urged by them to go actively 
into this reform. : 

‘The following May she went to th ti-Slavery Anniver- 
gary in Syracuse. This convention had a driven out of 
New York by Rynders’ mob in not dare go back. 
On the way home she stoy ab Se Falls, the guest of 
Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, to hear a m. Lloyd Garrison and 
George Thompson, the distinguished Abolitionist from Rng 
land, who had stirred her nature to its depths. Here was 
fulfilled her long-cherished desire of seeing Elizabeth Cady 
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Stanton. Their meeting is best described in that lady's own 
words: ‘Walking home with the speakers, who were my 
guests, we met Mrs. Bloomer with Miss Anthony on the corner 
of the street waiting to greet us. There she stood with her 
good, earnest face and genial smile, dressed in gray delaine, 
hat and all the same color relieved with pale-blue ribbons, the 
perfeetion of neatness and sobriety. I liked her thoroughly 
from the beginning.’’ Both Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. Bloomer 
on this oceasion wore what is known as the Bloomer costume. 
In the summer Miss Anthony went to Seneca Falls to a meet- 
ing of those interested in founding the People’s College. 
Horace Greeley, Lucy Stone and herself were entertained by 
Mrs. Stanton, The three women were determined it should 
bo opened to girls as well as boys. Mr. Grecley begged them 
not to agitate the question, assuring them that he would have 
the constitution and by-laws so framed as to admit women on 
the same terms as men, and he did as he promised, making a 
spirited fight. Before the college was fairly started, however, 
it was merged into Cornell University. 

This was Miss Anthony's first meeting with Lucy Stone and 
may be called the commencement of her life-long friendship 
with Mrs. Stanton. These women who eat at the dinner-table 
that day were destined to be recorded in history for all time 
as the three central figures in the great movement for equal 
rights. There certainly was nothing formidable in the appoar- 
ance of the trio: Miss Anthony a quiet, dignified Quaker 
girl; Mrs, Stanton a plump, jolly, youthful matron, scarcely 
five feet high; and Lucy Stone a petite, soft-voiced young 
woman who seemed better fitted for caresses than for the hard 
buffetings of the world. 

| Miss Anthony’s public life may be said to have fairly begun 
in 1852. The Sons of Temperance had announced a mass 
meeting of all the divisions in the state, to be held at Albany, 
and had invited the Daughters to send delegates. The Roches- 
ter union appointed Susan B. Anthony. Her eredentials, with 
those of the other women delegates, were accepted and seats 
given them in the convention, but when Miss Anthony rose to 
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speak to a motion she was informed by the presiding officer 
that ‘‘the sisters were not invited there to speak but to listen 
and learn.”’ She and three or four other ladies at once left the 
hall. The rest of the women had not the courage to follow, 
but called them ‘‘bold, meddlesome disturbers,”’ and remained 
to bask in the approving emiles of the Sons. They sought ad- 
yice of Lydia Mott, who said the proper thing was to hold a 
meeting of their own; so they secured the lecture-room of the 
Hudson street Presbyterian church, and then went to the 
office of the Evening Journal, edited by Thurlow Weed, to talk 
the situation over with him. He told them they had done ex- 
actly right, and in his paper that evening he announced their 
meeting and related their treatment by the men. 

The night was cold and snowy. The little room was dark, 
the stove smoked and the pipe fell down during the exercises, 
but the women were sustained by their indignation and sense 
of justice and would not allow themselves to be discouraged. 
Rey. Samuel J. May, who was in the city attending the “Jerry 
Rescue” trials, secing the notice of their meeting, came to offer 
his assistance, accompanied by David Wright, husband of 
Martha ©. Wright and brother-in-law of Lucretia Mott. These 
two, with a reporter, were the only men present at this little 
assemblage of women who had decided that they could do 
something better for the cause of temperance than being seen 
and not heard. 

Mr. May opened the m zy yer, and then showed 
them how to organize. 
made president; Miss Anthony, nectet, 
man of the business committee. Mr: 
dross. A letter had been received 
that most of the ladies objected 
Anthony took the responsil 
Clarina Howard Nichols and Am ¢ 
intended for the Sons’ mooting. | dia Fr Fowler, who 
happened to be lecturing in Albi spoke briofly, and Mr. 
May paid high tribute to the valuable work of women in tem- 
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perance and anti-slavery, declaring their influence as indis- 
pensable to the state and the church as to the home. Miss 
Anthony then said their treatment showed that the time had 
come for women to haye an organization of their own; and the 
final outcome was the appointment of a committee, with herself 
as chairman, to call a Woman’s State Temperance Convention. 

She at once wrote to all parts of the State urging the unions 
to send delegates, and received many encouraging replies. 
Horace Greeley wrote as follows: 


T heartily approve the call of the Woman's Temperance Convention, and 
hope it may result in good. To this ond I would venture to euggost: 

Ist, Hold an informal and private meeting before you attempt to meet in 
pablic, There select your officers, your business committecs, etc, Ko that 
there aball be no jarring when you aasemblo in public, 

2d. Huye your addresses and resolves carefully prepared beforehand. 
Make them vory short and pointed. Have thom in type ao that they may 
appear promptly and almultancously in the daily papers. If you will end 
us 4 copy of them the night before we will endeavor to print them with oar 


proceedings of the meeting received by telegraph. 
$d. Be sure that your strongest thinkers speak and that the weaker for- 
bear, and that extraneous matters, so far as possible, are let alone, 


Tt will beseen that by adopting theseshrewd political methods 
there would not be much left for the conyention proper to do 
except listen to the speeches, but it would be hard to compress 
into smaller space more sensible advice. Mrs. Nichols wrote 
her: ‘‘It is most invigorating to watch the development of a 
woman in the work for humanity: first, anxious for the cause 
and depressed with a sense of her own inability; next, partial 
success of timid efforts creating a hope; next, a faith; and then 
the fruition of complete self-devotion. Such will be your his- 
tory."’ From Mrs. Stanton came cheering words: “I will 
gladly do all in my power to help you. Come and stay with 
me and I will write the best lecture I can for you. I haye no 
doubt a little practice will make you an admirable speaker. 
Dress loosely, take a great deal of exercise, be particular about 
your diet and sleep enough. The body has great influence 
upon the mind. In your meetings, if attacked, be cool and 
good-natured, for if you are simple and truth-loving no sophis- 
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try can confound you. As for my own address, if Iam to be 
president it ought perhaps to be sent out with the stamp of the 
convention, but as anything from my pen is necessarily radi- 
cal no one may wish toshare with me the odium of what I may 
choose to say. Ifso, [am ready tostandalone. Ineyer write 
to please any one. If I do please I am happy, but to proclaim 
my highest convictions of truth is always my sole object.’” 

After wocks of hard work, writing countloss letters, taking 
numerous trips to various towns, and making almost without 
assistance all the necessary arrangements, the convention as- 
sembled in Corinthian Hall, Rochester, April 20, 1862. The 
morning audience was composed entirely of women, 500 being 
in attendance. Miss Anthony opened the meeting, read the 
eall, which had been widely circulated, and in a clear, forcible 
manner set forth the object of the convention. Thecall urged 
the women to‘‘meet together for devising such associated action 
as shall be necessary for the protection of their interests and of 
society at large, too long invaded and destroyed by legalized 
intomperance.’’ It was signed by Daniel Anthony, William R. 
Hallowell and a number of well-known men and women, many 
of whom were present and took part in the discussions, Letters 
wore read from distinguished persons and strong resolutions 
adopted, among them one thanking the New York Tribune for 
tho kindness with which it had uniformly sustained women in 
their efforts for temperance. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was 
elected president; Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mrs. . C, Delavan, 
Antoinette L. Brown and nine others, vice-presidents; Susan 
B. Anthony and Amelia Bloomer, secretai accepting the 
presidency, Mrs. Stanton made a powerfi a 


ch aroused most 


ith a confirmed drunkant. 
‘Letus petition our 
castody 


us withdraw our mite from al) 
then across the ocean, for the 
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education of young men for the ministry, for the building up of a theological 
aristocracy and gorgeons temples to the unknown God, and devote ourselves 
to the poor and suffering around as, Let ua feed and clothe the hungry and 
naked, gather children into schools and provide reading-rooms and decent 
homes for young men and women thrown alone upon the world. Good 
schools and homes, where the young could ever be surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of purity and virtue, would do much more to prevent immorality and 
crime in our cities than all the churches in the land conld ever possibly do 
vee the regeneration of the maltitude sunk in poverty, ignorance and 
vice. 

Tho effect of such declarations on the conservatism of half 
a century ago hardly can be pictured. At this time the prin- 
cipal outlet for women’s activities was through foreign mission- 
ary work, and even in this they were allowed no official re- 
sponsibility. None of the many charitable organizations 
which are now almost wholly in the hands of women were in 
existence. In scarcely one State was drunkenness recognized 
as cause for divorce, and yet when Mrs. Stanton made these 
demands, the women throughout the country joined with the 
men in denouncing them. Only a few of the broader and 
more progressive, who were ahead of their age, sustained her. 
Among these were Miss Anthony, Ernestine L. Rose, Lucretia 
Mott, Lucy Stone, Frances D. Gage and Martha C. Wright. 

After six enthusiastic sessions and the forming of a strong 
organization, the econyention adjourned. Thus the first 
Woman’s State Temperanee Society ever formed was due al- 
most entirely to Susan B. Anthony, because of her courage in 
demanding independent action and her successful efforts in 
calling the convention which inaugurated it. The executive 
committee met in May and appointed her State agent, ‘* with 
full power and authority to organize auxiliary societies, collect 
moneys, issue certificates of membership and do all things 
which she may judge necessary and expedient to promote the 
purposes for which our society has been organized.” 

The Men's State Temperance Society had issued an official 
call for a convention to be held at Syracuse in June, contain- 
ing these words: ‘‘ Temperance societies of every name are 
invited to send delegates."’ Acting upon this invitation, the 
executive committee of the Woman's State Temperance Society 
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appointed Gerrit Smith, Susan B. Anthony and Amelia Bloom- 
eras delegates. Mr. Smith was not able to attend and, after 
their experience at Albany, there were serious doubts in the 
minds of the women whether they would be received. They 
were much encouraged, however, by the receipt of a letter from 
Rey. Samuel J. May, written June 14, saying: ‘The local 
committee are now in session. I have just read your letter to 
them, and every member has expressed himself in favor of 
Teceiving the delegates of the Woman's State Temperance So- 
ciety, just as the delegates of any other society, and allowing 
them to take their own course, speak or not speak, as they 
choose."” 

Mise Anthony and Mrs, Bloomer went to Syracuse, and on 
the morning of the convention received a call from Mr. May. 
‘He came to inform them that their arrival had caused great 
excitement among the clergy, who comprised a large portion 
of the delegates and threatened to withdraw if the women were 
admitted. Their action had alarmed the other delegates, who 
feared a disturbance in the convention, and they had requested 
Mr. May, as probably having the most influence, to call upon 
the Indies and urge them not to ask for recognition. When 
they told him they should go to the meeting and present their 
eredentials, he expressed great satisfaction and said that was 
Just the decision he had hoped they would make. They qui- 
etly entered the hall and took seats with other ladies at one side 
of the platform. Immediately Rey. Mandeville, of Albany, 
turned his chair around with back to the audience and, facing 
thom, attempted to stare thom out of countenance. William 
H. Burleigh, secretary, re u rt, which closed, 
“We hail the formation of tl Te 
ciety as a valuable auxiliary.”” This 
‘sion. Rev. Mandeville sp 0 his feet : 
out the last sentence. Hi 


and all women publicly Hasan in | temperance work, 
the women delegates to be ‘‘a hybrid species, half 
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man and half woman, belonging to neither sex,'’ and an- 
nounced finally that if this sentence were not struck out he 
would dissolve his connection with the society. 

A heated debate followed. Mr. Havens, of New York, 
offered an amendment recognizing ‘‘the right of women to 
work in their proper sphere—the domestic circle.’ Rev. 
May, of the Unitarian church, Rev. Luther Lee, of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist, Hon. A. N. Cole, a leading Whig politician, 
and several others, defended the rights of the women in the 
most eloquent manner, but were howled down. Miss Anthony 
made only one attempt to speak and that was to remind them 
that over 100,000 of the signers to a petition for a Maine Law, 
the previous winter, were women, but her yoice was drowned 
by Roy. Fowler, of Utica, shouting, ‘Order! Order!’’ Her- 
man Camp, of Trumaneburg, the president, ruled that she was 
not a delegate and had no right to speak. Amid great con- 
fusion the question was put to vote and the decision of the 
chair sustained. As no delegates had yet been accredited, 
everybody in the house was allowed to vote, but the secretary, 
J.T. Hazen, announced that he did not count the votes of the 
women! 

Rey. Luther Lee at once offered his church to the ladies for 
an evening meeting. They had a crowded house, fine speeches 
and good music, while the convention was practically deserted, 
not over fifty being present, After a masterly speech by Mr. 
May and stirring remarks from Mr, Loe, Mrs. Bloomer and 
othors, Miss Anthony made the address of the evening, which 
she had prepared for the men’s conyention, a strong plea for 
the right of women to work and spoak for temperance. Soon 
afterwards she wrote her father: ‘*I feel there is a great work 
to be done which none but women can do. How I wish I 
could be daily associated with those whose ideas are in advance 
of my own, it would enable me to develop so much faster ;’” 
and then, notwithstanding all her rebuffs, she signed herself, 
“Yours cheerily.’* 

The anti-slavery convention this year was held in Rochester, 
and Miss Anthony had asa guest her dear friend, Lydia Mott, 
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and again met Garrison, Phillips, May, the Fosters, Pillsbury, 
Henry ©. Wright and others of that glorious band who to- 
gethor had received the baptism of fire. Although intensely 
interested in the anti-slavery question she did not dare think 
sho had the ability to take up that work, but she did resolve 
to give all hor timo and energy to the temperance cause, The 
summer of 1852 was spent in traveling throughout tho State 
with Mrs, Vaughn, Mrs. Attilia Albro and Miss Emily Clark, 
‘They canyassed thirty counties, organizing societies and secur- 
ing 28,000 signatures to a petition for the Maine Law. Miss 
Anthony sent out a strong appeal, saying: 


Women, and mothers in particular, should feol it their right and duty to 
extend their influence beyond the circumference of the home circle, and to 
say what circamstancee uhall surround children when they go forth from 
‘under the watchful guardianship of the mother's love; for certain it ia that, 
Mf the enstome and laws of society remain corrapt as they now are, the best 
‘and wisest of the mothor’s teachings will soon be counteracted. . . . . « 
Woman has so long been accustomed to non-intervention with law-making, 
go long considered it man’s bnsiness to regulate the liquor traffic, that it is 
with mech cautiousness she receives the new doctrine which we proach ; the 
doctrine that it is her right and duty to speak out wgainst the traffic and all 
‘men and institations that in any way sanction, sustain or countenance {t; 
and, since she can not vote, to duly inatract her husband, son, father or 
brother bow she would have him vote, and, if he longer continue to mis- 
represent her, tuke the right to march to the ballot-box und deposit a vote 
{ndieatlve of her highest ideas of practical temperance, 


It will be seen by this thatal 8 nae taken her stand 
on the right of woman to the 
8 ee? 


relative, make an address on ‘" 
poral Punishment.” It was i 1 jeatiteation of 
though more than three- 


ointed on committees or voted 
‘on any question, and they were as completely ignored as 50 
‘many outsiders. Miss Anthony made up her mind that here 
-also was a work to be done, and that henceforth she would at- 
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tond the State teachers’ conventions every yoar and demand 
for women all the privileges now monopolized by men. 

On September 8, 1852, she went to her first Woman's Rights 
Convention, which was held at Syracuse. She had read with 
avidity the accounts of the Ohio, Massachusetis, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania conventions, but this was her first opportunity 
of attending one. At the preliminary meeting, held the night 
before, she was made a member of the nominating committee 
with Paulina Wright Davis, of Providence, R. 1., chairman. 
Mrs. Davis had come with the determination of putting in as 
president her dear friend Elizabeth Oakes Smith, a fashionable 
literary woman of Boston. Both attended the meeting and the 
convention in short-sleeved, low-necked white dresses, one 
with a pink, the other with a blue embroidered wool delaine 
sack with wide, flowing sleeves, which loft both neck and arms 
exposed. At the committee meeting next morning, Quaker 
James Mott nominated Mrs, Smith for president, but Quaker 
Susan B. Anthony spoke ont boldly and said that nobody who 
dressed as sho did could represent the earnest, solid, hard- 
working women of the country for whom they were making the 
demand for equal rights. Mr. Mott said they must not expect 
all women to dress as plainly as the Friends; but she held her 
ground, and as all the committee agreed with her, though no 
one else had had the courage to speak, Mrs. Smith’s name was 
voted down. This is but one instance of hundreds where Miss 
Anthony alone dared say what others only dared think, and 
thus through all the years made herself the target for criticism, 
blame and abuse. Others escaped through their cowardice; 
she suffered through her bravery. 

Lucrotia Mott was made president, and the Syracuse Stand- 
ard said: “It was a singular spectacle to see this Quaker matron 
Presiding over a convention with an ease, grace and dignity 
that might be envied by the most experienced legislator in the 
country.’” Susan B. Anthony and Martha C.Wright were the 
secretaries. Delegates were present from Canada and eight 

‘At the first Wornan's Richts Convention in 188, Bex Mott and Mrs. Stintoa wore #0 op- 


powd to having a woman for ehatrman that they came near loavity the hall, Pour yeare 
Inter Mra. Mott is herself the prmsirling olicer. 
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different States. Letters were received from Angelina Grimké 
Weld, William Henry Channing and others; Horace Greeley 
sent much good advice; Garrison wrote: ‘‘ You have as noble 
an object in view, aye and as Christian a one too, as ever was 
advocated beneath the sun. Heaven bless all your proceed- 
ings.’ Rey. A. D. Mayo said in a long letter: 


Thave never questioned what I believed to be the central principle of the 
reform in which you are engaged. T believe that every mature soul is raspon- 
tible directly to God, not only for its faith and opinions, bat for its details of 
life. The ussertion that woman Is responsible to man for her belief or con- 
‘duct, in any other songo than man is responsible to woman, I reject, not a8 a 
believer in any theory of '* woman's rights," bat as a believer in that religion 
which knows neither male nor female in its imperative demand upon the in- 
‘dividual conscience. 


George W. Johnson, of Buffalo, chairman of the State com- 
mittee of the Liberty party, sent $10 and these vigorous senti- 
ments: ‘‘Woman has, equally with man, the inalienable right 
to education, suffrage, office, property, professions, titles and 
honors—to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. False 
to our sox, as well as her own, and false to herself and her 
God, is the woman who approves, or who submits without re- 
sistance or protest, to the social and pol 
upon her in common with her sex 
Mrs. Stanton’s letter, read with h M 
thony, raised the usual breeze in the convention, She sug- 
‘gested three points: 


Should not all women, living in States wh 


In the course of her argument Lucy Stone said: 


‘The elaima we make at these conventions aro self-evident truths, The soc- 
ond resolution affirms the right of homan beings to their persons and earn-_ 
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ings, Is not that self-evident? Yet the common law, which regulates the 
relation of husband and wife, and is modified only in a few instances by the 
statutes, gives the ‘‘custody’’ of the wifo's person to the husband, so that ho 
hus u right to her even against herself, It gives him her earnings, no matter 
with what weariness they have been acquired, or how greatly she may need 
thom for herself or herchildren. It gives him a right to her personal prop- 
erty, which he may will entirely away from her, also the use of her real 
estate, and in #ome of the States married women, insane persona and idiots 
are ranked together as not fit to make o will; so that abe is left with only 
‘one right, which she enjoys in common with the pauper, the right of main- 
tenance. Indeed, when she has taken the eacred marriage vows, hor legal 
‘existence ceases. And what is our position politically? The foreigner, the 
negro, the drunkard, all are entrusted with the ballot, all placed by men 
politically higher than their own mothers, wives, sisters and daughters! The 
woman who, seeing this, dares nol maintain ber rights is the one to hang ber 
end and blush. We ask only for justice and equal rights—the right to vote, 
the right to our own earnings, equality before the law; these are the Gibral- 
tar of our canse. 


Rey. Antoinette Brown, the first woman ever ordained to 
preach, declared: 


Man can not represent woman, They differ in their nature and relations. 
The law is wholly masculine; it is created and executed by man. The 
framera of all legal compacts are restricted to the masculine standpoint of 
observation, to the thoughts, feelings and biases of man, The Jaw then can 
give us no representation as women, and therefore no impartial jostice, even 
if the law-makera wore honestly intont upon thie, for we can be represented 
only by our peers... . When woman is tried for crime, her jury, ber 
judges, her advocates, all are men; and yet there may have been temptations 
and various palliating circumstances connected with ber pecaliar nature 29 
woman, such as maa can not appreciate, Common justice demands that a part 
of the law-makers and law-executors should be of her own sex. In questions 
of marriage and divorco, affecting interests dearer than life, both parties in 
the compact are entitled to an equal voice. 


Mrs. Nichols said in discussing the laws: 


Tf a wife is compelled to get a divoree on account of the infidelity of the 
hnaband, she forfeits all right to the property which they have earned 
together, while the husband, who is the offender, still retains the sole posses 
sion and contro! of the estate, She, the innocent party, goes out childless 
and portionless by decree of Inw, and he, the criminal, retains the home and 
children by favor of the mme law. A drunkard takes his wife’s clothing to 
pay his ram bills, and the court declares that the action ia legal because the 
wife belongs to the hasband. 
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Hon. Gerrit Smith here made his first appearance upon the 
woman suffrage platform, although he had written many let- 
tere expressing sympathy and encouragement, and made a 
grand argument for woman’s equality. He closed by saying: 
*‘All rights are held by a precarious tenure if this one right to 
the ballot be denied. When women are the constituents of 
men who make and administer the laws they will pay due con- 
sideration to woman’s interests, and not before. The right of 
suffrage is the great right that guarantees all others.” Here 
also was the first public appearance of Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
the youngest woman taking part in the convention, who read 
an excellent paper urging that daughters should be edueated 
with sons, taught self-reliance and permitted some independent 
means of self-support. A fine address also was made by Paulina 
Wright Davis, who had managed and presided over the two 
conventions held in 1850 and 1851 at Worcester, Mass. 

‘The queen of the platform at this time was Ernestine L. Rose, 
a Jewees who had fled from Poland to escape religious persecu- 
tion. She was beautiful and cultured, of liberal views and 
great oratorical powers. Ter lectures on ‘The Science of Gov- 
ernment” had attracted wide attenti turally, she took a 
prominent part in the early woman’s meetings. On 
this occasion she presented and eloquently ad 
lowing resolution: 


We ask for our rights not as a gift of 
fe in accordance with the principlos of 
pay taxes to maintain government, ahe has a right 


‘Several of the srenkors had woalk, 
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mation and administration of it; that aa she is amenable to the laws of her 
country, she is entitled to a yoice in their enactment and to all the protective 
advantages they can bestow; that as she 1s as liable as man to all the vicissi~ 
tudes of life, aho ought to enjoy the same social righta and privileges. Any 
difference, therefore, in political, civil and social rights, on acconnt of eex, is 
in direct violation of the principles of jnstice and humanity. and assnch ought 
to be hold up to the contempt and derision of every Jover of human freodom. 


During the debate Rev. Junius Hatch, a Congregational 
minister from Massachusetts, made a speech so coarse and vul- 
gar that tho president called him to order. As he paid no 
attention to her, the men in the audience choked him off with 
cries of ‘Sit down! Shut up|’? His idea of woman's modesty 
was that she should cast her eyes down when meeting men, 
drop her veil when walking up the aisle of a church and keep 
her place at home. Miss Anthony arose and stated that Mr. 
Hatch himself was one of the young ministers who had been 
educated through the efforts of women, and she had always 
noticed those were the ones most anxious for women te keep 
silence in the churches, This finished Mr. Hatch. 

A young teacher by the name of Brigham also attempted 
to define the spheres of Mrs. Mott, Mrs. Stanton’ and the 
other great advocates of woman’s freedom and declared: 
**Women ought to be keepers at home and mind domestic con- 
cerns; he had no doubt the true object of this meeting was not 
80 much to acquire any real or supposed rights as to make the 
spoakers and actors conspicuous; he wished to urge upon them 
to claim nothing masculine for women, for even in animals 
the spheres wore different. He had no objections to woman’s 
voice being heard, but let her seek out the breathing-holes of 
perdition todo her work.’’ Mr. Brigham was badly worsted 
in the argument which followed, and at the next session he 
sent in a protest, declaring he had not had ‘‘justice."’ He 
evidently did not see the satire of this complaint, since he him- 
self had been loudest in his refusal to do justice to woman, 

A heated discussion was called out by a resolution offered by 
Rey. Antoinette L. Brown declaring that “‘the Bible recog- 


“Mrs. Mott was the mothor of sit and Mrs. Staston of sewn children. Roth warm devoted 
mothers and noteworthy houmkeerars 
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nizes the rights, privileges and duties of woman asa public 
teacher, as in every way equal with those of man; that it 
enjoins upon her no subjection that is not enjoined upon him; 
and that it truly and practically recognizes neither male nor 
female in Christ Jesus.’ Mrs. Rose closed the discussion by 
saying: 

T can not object to any one’s interpreting the Bible as he or she thinks 
dest; bat I do object that such interpretation go forth as the doctrine of this 
convention, because it is a mere interpretation und not even the aathority of 
the Book; it is the view of Miss Brown only, which is as good as that of any 
other minister, bot that fs all, For my part I reject both interpretations. 
‘Hore we claim human rights and freedom, based apon the laws of humanity, 
and we require no written authority from Moses or Paul, because those laws 
‘and our claim are prior even to these two great men. 


_ Miss Brown’sresolution was notadopted. Susan B. Anthony 
spoke briefly but carnestly in behulf of the People’s College 
and also of the Woman’s State Temperance Society, for which 
she asked their endorsement. She then read the resolutions 
sent by Mrs. Stanton, all but one of which were adopted. The 
Syracuso Journal commented: ‘‘ Miss Anthony has a capital 
‘voice and deserves to be made clerk of the Assembly.” The 
Syracuse Standard said of this convention: ‘It was attended 
by not less than 2,000 persons. The discussions were charac- 
terized by x degree of ability that would do credit to any 
deliberative body.”’ The Jou ic No person can 
deny that there was a greater lent in the woman’s 
tights convention than has char A 
in this city during the last ton y: 

appearance of all the ladies was modest and unassuming, 
though prompt, energetic and ; Business was 
brought forward, calmly deli mn and di i 


add an unknown dignity to the ransacti 

tions of the ‘lords.’"” The Syracuse Star, however, took a 

different view: 

fakes tinoay of the Tomfoolery Con: |, now being held in this elty, 
fluently of the Bible and God" teachings in thefr speeches aait they 
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could draw an argament from inspiration in maintenance of their woman's 
rights stuf! . . . . The poor eroatarea who take part in the silly rant of 
“brawling women” and Aant Nancy men aro most of them “‘ismizers'” of 
the rankest stamp, Abolitionists of the most frantic and contemptible kind 
and Christian (?) sympathizers with such heretics as Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Parker Pillsbury, 0, ©, Burleigh and §.8. Foster. These men are all wom 
man’s righters and preachers of sich damnable doctrines and accnred here 
tion as would make demons of tho pit ehudder to hear. We have selected = 
few appropriate passuges from God's Bible for the consideration of the {nfurl- 
ated gang at the convention. 


The Now York Herald, under the elder Bennett, which 
from the beginning of the demand had been the inveterate foo 
of equal rights for women, contained the following editorial, 
Soptember 12, 1852: 


‘Pho farco at Syracuse has boon played out, Wo publish today the Inst 
act, in whieh it will be seen that the authority of the Bible, asa perfect rule 
of faith and practice for human beings, was voted down, and what are called 
the Inws of nature set up instead of the Christian code, We have alsoa 
practical exhibition of the consequences that flow from woman leaving her 
trae sphere, where sho wields all her influence, and coming into public to dis 
cuss morals and politics with mon, The scene in which Rey. Mr. Hatch 
violated the decorum of his cloth and was coursely offensive to such Indies 
prosent ag had not lost that modost “‘fominino element” on which he dwolt 
‘60 forcibly, is the nataral result of the condact of the women themselves who, 
in the firat place, invited diseassion about sexes, and, in the second place, #0 
broadly defined the difference between tho male and the female us to be sag- 
gestive of anything but purity to the audience. The women of the conveas 
tion have no right. to complain, but for the sake of hiselerical character, if no. 
other motive inflaenced him, he ought not have followed #0 bad an example, 
His speech was sound and bis argument conclusive, but bls form of words 
wasnot inthe besttaste. ‘The female orators waretho aggrossors, but to use hin 
own language be ought not to haye measured swords with woman, eapo- 
cially when he regurded her ideas and expressions a bordering upon the ob- 
scene. Bot oll this is tho natural rosult of woman placing herself in a false 
ponition. As Rev, Mr, Hatch observed, if she ran with horsos she must cx 
pect to be betted apoa, ‘The whole tendency of these conventions is by no 
meant to increase the inflacnce of woman, to clevate her condition or to 
command the respect of the other sex... - 

How did woman firat become subject to man, as she now is all over the 
world? By ber natare, hor eox, just as the negro i# and always will bo to the 
‘end of time, inferior to the white race and, therefore, doomed to subjection; 
but she is happier than ahe would be in any other condition, just because it is 
the law of her nature, . . . 

‘What do the leaders of the woman’s rights convention want? They want 
‘to vote and to hustle with the rowdies at the polls They want to be members 
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cof Congress, und in the heat of debate gubject themaelyes to course jeste and in- 
decent language like that of Rev. Mr. Hatch. They want to fillull other posts 
which men are ambitious to occupy, to be lawyers, doctors, captains of vessels 
and genérala in the field, How funny it would ound in the newspapers that 
Lacy Stone, pleading « cause, took suddenly ill ia the pains of parturition and 
perhaps gave birth toa fine bouncing boy in court! Orthat Rev. Antoinette 
Brown was arrested in the pulpitin the middle of hor sermon from the samo 
cause, and prevented a “pledge” to her busbund and the congregation; or 
K. Hunt, while attending a gentleman patient for a fit of 

ano found it necessary to send for a doctor, thore and 


the mging tempest of battle, and then what is to become of the woman legis- 
lator? 


For months after this convention the discussions and con- 
troversies were kept up through press and pulpit. The clergy- 
men in Syracuse and surrounding towns rang the changes on 
the ery of ‘‘infidel’’ as the surest way of neutralizing its influ- 
ence. Rey. Byron Sunderland, a Congregational minister of 
Syracuse and afterwards chaplain of the United States Sen- 
ate, preached a sermon on the ‘Bloomer Convention.’ 
Rey. Ashley, of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Syracuse, also 
preached a sermon against equality for woman, which was put 
into pamphlet form and scattered throughout the State. It 
called forth many protests, some from the women of his own 
church, The clergymen selected the Star the most aide 


over the signature of ‘*M.’’ and 

author should turn out to be 

to point out his inaccuracies thro your eu 

writer ig. a lady, why, really, rat 

If 1 thought she would co: 

should like to see her.”’ 

Reader,”’ having criticised h 

ner for making the above 

replied to him through th pert qui 

characteristic. He probably knows as much about the Bible 
_§N© ann of thew Indios war married, 
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as a wild ass’ colt, and is requested at this time to keep a 
proper distance, When a body is trying to find out and pay 
attention toa lady, it is not good manners for ‘A Reader’ to 
be thrust in between us.’’ In all the speeches and articles in 
favor of woman's rights there was not one which was not 
modest, temperate and dignified, Almost without exception 
those in opposition were vulgar, intemperate and abusiyo. 

No more brilliant galaxy of men and women ever assembled 
than at this Syracuse convention, and the great question of the 
rights of woman was discussed from every conceivable stand- 
point. Hundreds equally able have been held during the last 
half century, and these extensive quotations haye been made 
simply to show that fifty years ago the whole broad platform of 
human rights was as clearly defined by the leading thinkers, 
and in as logical, comprehensive and dignified a manner, as it 
istoday. There wasas much opposition among the masses of 
both men and women against all that they advocated as exists 
today against their demand for the ballot, perhaps more; yet 
the close of the century finds practically all granted except the 
ballot ; the full right to speak in public; nearly the same ed- 
ucational and industrial opportunities ; in many States almost 
equal legal rights, and not one State now wholly under the En- 
glish common law,which everywhere prevailed at that time. The 
prejudice against all these innovations is rapidly disappearing 
but it still lingers in regard to the yielding of the suffrage, ex- 
cept in the four States where this also has been given. In not 
one instance have these concessions been made in response to the 
“voice of the people,” but only because of the continued ugi- 
tation and unceasing efforts of a few of the more adyanced and 
progressive thinkers of each generation, 





CHAPTER VI, 
TEMPERANCE AND TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS. 
1852—1853. 


ZiSS ANTHONY came away from the Syracuse 
Fj convention thoroughly convinced that the right 
|| which woman needed above every other, the one 

J f] indeed which would secure to her all others, was 

—— the right of suffrage. She saw that it was by the 
ballot men emphasized their opinions and enforced their de- 
mands; she realized that without it women exercised small 
influence upon law-makers and had no power to reward friends 
or punish enemies. A sonse of the terrible helplessness of be- 
ing utterly without representation came upon her with crash- 
ing force. The first great cause of the injustice which preased 

‘upon women from every point was clearly revealed to her and 

she understood, as never before, that any class which is com- 

pelled to be legislated for by another class always must be ata 
disadvantage. She went homo with these thoughts burning in 
her soul, and again took up her work for temperance, but much 


was growing strong for a lar, 
Tn January, 1853, she arr: 


ture and present 

‘petitions for a Maine Law. Lucy S whom she urged to 

‘make an address, wrote: ‘1. } onscience speak in 

fayor of the Maine Law. It doi m to me to be based 

“upon sound philosophy, Suck 10t amount to much 

0 long as there is not a temperance public sentiment behind 
Asr—3 (81) 
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it. God bless your earnest and faithful spirit, Susan. I am 
glad the temperance cause has so devoted and judicious a 
friend.’ She then invited Rev. Antoinette Brown, who gave 
several reasons why she did not think best to deliver the ad- 
dress and concluded: ‘‘ But there is a better way ; you your- 
self must come to the rescue. You will read the appeal, you 
can fit the address to it and you will do it grandly. Don't 
hesitate but, in the name of everything noble, go forward and 
you shall have our warmest sympathy.’’ 

It was very hard tocoax Miss Anthony intoa speech in those 
days and she finally persuaded the Reverend Antoinette to 
make the address. There was a mass-meoting of all the tem- 
perance organizations in the State at Albany, January 21, and 
as the women made no attempt to take part in the men’s meet- 
ings there was no disturbance. History is silent as to what 
the men did at that time, but the women held crowded sessions 
in the Baptist church, and in the Assembly chamber at night, 
Miss Anthony presiding, and a number of fine addresses were 
made. ‘The rules were suspended one morning and the ladies 
invited to the speaker's desk. Mrs.Vauglin read Mrs. Stanton’s 
eloquent appeal praying the Legislature to do one of two 
things: either give women a vote on this great evil of intemper- 
ance, or else truly represent them by enacting a Prohibitory 
Law. It was accompanied by the petition of 28,000 names 
which had been collected by a few women at immense labor_ 
and exponse during the past year. 

‘This was the first time in the history of New York that a 
body of women had appeared before the Legislature, and in 
their innocence they had full confidence that their request 
would be granted in a very short timc.’ While they were still 
in Albany their petition was discussed and a young member 
made a long speech against it, declared that women were ‘‘out 
of their sphere’’ circulating petitions and coming before the 
Legislature, and closed by saying, ‘‘Who are these asking 

“From 1840 to 188 Tltzaboth Cady Stanton, Ernestine L How, Ladle Mott and Paulina 


‘Wright (attorwardls Davis). circulated petitions fora Married Woman's Property Law aad, 
In premanting therm, addremed a legislative committe: several times, 
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fora Maine Law? Nobody but women and children!’ Miss 
Anthony then and there made a solemn resolve that it should 
be her life work to makea woman’s name on a petition worth 
as much as a man’s. 

§. P. Townsend, who had made a fortune in the manufac- 
ture of sarsaparilla, happening to be at the Capitol, called upon 
the ladies and inyited them to come to New York and hold a 
mecting, offering to advertise and entertain thom. Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Bloomer and Miss Brown accepted his invita- 
tion and were entertained at his elegant home, and also by 
Professor and Mrs. L. N. Fowler. He engaged Metropolitan 
Hall (where Jenny Lind sang) for February 7, and the ladies 

to an andience of 3,000 at twenty-five cents admission. 
Mrs. Fowler presided, and on the platform were Horace Gree- 
ley, who made a strong address, Mrs. Greeley, Abby Hopper 
Gibbons and others. The Tribune and Post were very 
complimentary, saying it was the first time a woman had 
spoken within those walls and the meeting would compare 
fayorably with any ever held in the building. After it was 
over Mr. Townsend divided the net proceeds among the three 
women. He also arranged for them to speak in Broadway Tab- 
emacle and in Brooklyn Academy of Music, each of which was 
crowded to its capacity. 

During March and April they 
principal cities in the State, M 
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above-named ladies “spout” about temperance. Seven-eighths of the andi- 
ence was composed of women, and there was noticeable an absence of all 
rank, fashion and wealth. ‘The ladies proper of Uties don’t seem desirous of 
giving countenance to the silly vagaries disseminated by these strong-ininded 
women. We conceived a very anfayorable opinion of this Miss Anthony 
when she performed in this city on a former occasion, but we confess that, nfter 
listening attentivoly to her dincourse last evening, we were inexpressibly dis 
gusted with the impudence and impiety evinced in her lecture. Personally re- 
palsive, she seems to be laboring ander feelings of strong hatred towards male 
mon, the effeet, we prosame, of jealousy and neglect. Shespont some houror so 
to show the evils endured by the mothers, wives and danghters of drunkards. 
She gravely announced that the evil is a great one, and that no remedy might 
hopefully be asked from licentious statesmen nor from ministers of the gou- 
pel, who arealways well fed and clothed and don’t eare for oppressed women. 
Prominont among the romedies which she suggested for the evils which ahe 
alleges to exist, are complete enfranchisement of women, allowing them the 
run of the legislative balls, ballot-box, ete. With a degree of impiety which 
was both startling and disgusting, this shrewish maiden counsoled the numer- 
‘ous wives and mothers present to separate from their husbands whenever 
they became intemperate, and particularly not to allow the eid husbande to add 
another ehild fo the family (probably no married adyooate of woman's rights 
would have made this remark). Think of such advice given in public by one 
who elaima to be a maiden lady! 

Mias Anthony may be a vey respectable Indy, but such conversation is cer~ 
tainly not calculated to enhance public regard for her. . . . She ane 
nounced quite confidently that wives don't de facto love their husbanda if 
they are dissipated. Everyday observation proves the atter falsity of this 
‘statement, and if there is one characteristic of the sex which more than an- 
other elevates and ennobles it, it is the persistency and intensity of woman's 
Jove for man. But what does Miss Anthony know of the thousand delights 
of married life; of the sweet ktroam of affection, of tha golden ray of love 
which beams ever through life's ile? Bab! Of n Like disgusting character 
was her advice to mothers about not using stimulants, even when prescribed 
‘by physicians, for the benefit of the young. What in the name of crying 
babies does Miss Anthony know about such matters ? 

Tn our humble judgment, it it by no means complimentary to wives and 
mothers to be found prosent at such discourses, encouraging such untruthful 
aad pernicious advice, If Miss Anthony's ideas wore practically applied in. 
the relations of life, women would sink from the social elevation they naw 
hold and become the more appendages of men. Misa Anthony concluded with 
a foarish of trampets, that the womnn’s rights question could aot be put 
down, that women’s soule wero beginning to oxpand, ote., after which sho 
gathered ber short skirts about her tight pants, sat dowa and wiped her 
apectactes. 


A letter written to Miss Anthony by her father during this 
tour shows that even thus early he recognized the utter inabil- 
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ity of women to effoct great reforms without a yote: “I see 
notices of your meotings in multitudes of papers, all, with a 
few exceptions, in a rejoicing mood that woman at last has 
taken hold in earnest to aid in the reformation of the mighty 
evils of the day. Yet with all this ‘rejoicing’ probably not 
one of these papers would advocate placing the ballot in the 
hands of woman as the easiest, quickest and most efficient way 
of enabling her to secure not only this but other reforms. 
‘They are willing she should talk and pray and ‘flock by her- 
in conventions and tramp up and down the State, footsore 

and weary, gathering petitions to be spurned by legislatures, 
emer o ssvest Her ith the only power that would 

and efficient wor! 

this time interest in the study of phrenology was at its 
een while Miss Anthony was in New York she had an 
“examination made of her head by Nelson Sizer (with Fowler 
& Wells) who, blindfolded, gaye the following character 


a finely organized constitation and a good degree of compactness 
‘There is such a balance between the brain and the body that 

bled to sustain mental effort with less exhaustion than most per- 
308 havo an intonalty of emotion and thought which makes yor mind 
will, a purpose and a 

| by indi- 


c ‘continulty 4s not enoug 
hole strongth 0 = 
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ike the father. You have large benevolence, not only in the direction of 
sympathy but of gratitade. You have frankness of character, even to sharp- 
‘noes, and you are obliged to bridle your tongue lest you speak more than is 
mect. You have mechanical ingenuity, the planning talent, and the minds 
of others are apt to be ased as instruments to accomplish your objects. For 
instanco, if you were a lawyer, you would arrange the tostimouy and the mode 
of argument in such a way that the best final result would beachieved. You 
jndge correctly of the fitness and propriety, as well as of the power, of the 
‘means you have to be employed. You would plan a thing better than you 
could use the tools to make it, Your reasoning organs are gaining upon your 
perceptions, At fifteen your mind wae devoted to facts und phenomena; of 
late years you have beon thinking of principles and ideas. You are a keen 
critic, especially if you can put wit as a cracker on your whip; you can make 
people feol little and mean if they are #0, and when you are vexed can say 
very sharp things. 

‘You are n good Judge of character. You have a ull development of lan- 
nage devoted rather to accuracy and definiteness of moaning than volability; 
and yet I doubt not you talk fast when excited—that belongs to yourtemper- 
ament. Your intellect is active and your mind more naturally rans in the 
channel of intellect than of fecling. It secks an intellectual development 
rather than to be developed through the affections merely, You have fair 
veneration and spirituality bot are nothing remarkable in these respects. Your 
chief religious elements are conscienos and benevolence; these are your 
working religious organs, and a religion that does not gratify them is ie you 
“gs sounding brags and a tinkling eymbal.”’ 


Those who know Miss Anthony intimately will readily 
testify to the accuracy of this analysis. It seems remarkable 
in view of the fact that the examiner was in utter ignorance 
of the subject, and that, even if he had known her name, she 
had not, at the age of thirty-three, developed the character- 
istics which are now so familiar to the general public. 

On this trip Miss Anthony was invited to spend an evening 
with Mr. and Mrs. Greeley and mot for the first time Charles 
A. Dana, Alice and Phoebe Cary, Elizabeth F, Ellet, with a 
number of other literary men and women of New York. Mr. 
Greeley himself opened the door for them and sent them hunt-+ 
ing through the house for a place to lay their wraps. After 
awhile Mrs. Greoley came down stairs with a baby in her 
arms. She had put her apron over its face and would not let 
the visitors look at it “because their magnetism might affect 
it unfavorably.'’ During the evening she rang a bell and a 
man-servant came in, After a few words with her he retired 
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and presently brought in a big dish of cake, one of cheese and 
a pile of plates, set them on the table and went out. There 
was a long pause and Mr. Greeley said, ‘‘Well, mother, shall I 
serve the cake?”’ ‘Yes, if you want to,”” So he went over to 
the table, took a piece of cake and one of cheese in his fingers, 
putting them on a plate and carrying to each, until all were 
served. The guests nibbled at them as best they could and 
after a long time the man brought in a pitcher of lemonade 
and some glasses and left theroom. Mr. Greeley again asked, 
“Well, mother, shall I serve the lemonade?” ‘Yes, if you 
want to,” she replied, so he filled the glasses, carried to each 
Separately, and then gathered them up one at a time, instead 
of all together on a waiter. Both Mr. and Mrs. Greeley were 
thoroughly cordial and hospitable, both intellectually great, 
‘but utterly without social graces. Yet the conversation at 
their receptions was so brilliant that the most elegantly served 
refreshments would have been an nnweleome jnterruption. 

At another time, when Mias Anthony was visiting them, she 
asked Mrs. Greeley if she would marry the same man again if 
she were single. ‘ Yes,’’ she, ‘if I wanted a worthy 
father for my children, but for personal comfort I should pre- 
fer one who did not put his feet where I fell over them every 
time I went into the room, who knew how to eat, when to go 
‘to bed and how to wear his clothes.” 

A World’s Temperance Convention had been called to meet 
in New York September 6 and 7, 1853, and a preliminary 
meeting was held May 12 in Dr. Sprin ’a old Brick Church on 

bi 


¢ P to be present. After 
attending the Anti-Slavery Anniversary in New York, Misa 
Anthony and Emily Clark went resentative of the New 


. Barstow, mayor of Providence, 
chairman ; Rey. R. ©. Crampton, of New York, and Rev. 
‘George Duffila, of Pennsylvania, secretaries. It was opened 
with prayer, asking God’s blessing on the proceedings about 
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to take place. A motion was made that all the gentlemen 
present be admitted aa delegates. Dr. ‘Tall, of Now York 
City, moved that the word “ladies’’ be inserted, as there wore 
delegates present from the Woman's State Temperance Society, 
The motion was carried, their credentials received, and every 
man and woman present became members of the convention. 
A business committee of one from each State was appointed 
and a motion was made that Susan B. Anthony, secretary of 
the Woman’s Temperance Society, he added to the committee. 
This opened the battle with the opposition and one angry and 
abusive speech followed another. Abby Kelly Foster, the elo- 
quent anti-slavery orator, tried to speak, but shouts of ‘‘order’” 
drowned her voice and, after holding her position for ten min- 
utes, she finally was howled down. 

Almost the entire convention was composed of ministers of 
the Gospel. Hon. Bradford R, Wood, of Albany, moved that, 
as there was a party prevont determined to introduce the ques- 
tion of woman’s rights and run it into the ground, the con- 
vention adjourn sine die. He finally was persuaded to with- 
draw this and substitute a motion that acommittee beappointed 
to decide who were members of the convention, although this 
had been settled at the opening of the meeting by the accept- 
ing of credentials. This committee consisted of Mr. Wood, 
Rey, John Chambers, a Presbyterian clergyman of Philadel- 
phia, and Rey. Condit, of New Jersey. They were out fifteen 
minutes and reported that, as in their opinion the call for this 
meeting was not intended to include female delegates, and 
custom had not sanctioned the public action of women in 
similar situations, their credentials should be rejected. And 
this after they already had been accepted! 

Rey. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Worcester, Mass., at once resigned from the business 
committee and withdrew from the meeting, as did also the 
women delegates and such gentlemen, including several min- 
isters, us thought the Indies had beon unjustly treated. They 
met at Dr. Trall’s office and decided to call a Whole World’s 
Temperance Convention which should not exclude one-half the 
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world, and that the half which was doing the most effective 
work for temperance. I 

After they left the Brick Church meoting there wero many 
speeches made condemning the action of women in taking 
public part in any reforms, led by Rev. Fowler, of Utica, Rev. 
Hewitt, of Bridgeport, Conn., and Rey. Chambers. ‘The last 
said he rejoiced that the women were gone, as they were ‘‘now 
rid of the scum of the conyention.’’ Mayor Barstow, who 
had threatened to resign rather than put the motion that Miss 
Anthony should be on the business committes, made a speech 
which the press declared too indecent to be reported. Tt must 
be remembered that this entire discussion was founded on the 
mere proposal to place Miss Anthony on a committee of a 
temperance meeting. Horace Greeley handled these men with- 
out gloves in an article in the Tribune beginning: 


Rev. Joha! We have allowed you to be heard at full length; now you and 
‘your set will be silent and hear us. ve ry ably your palayer about 
Mr. Higginson’s motion is a — 4 ost contemptible quibble, 

the solemn utterances of a 
range that the partiou- 
is vatterly | imma- 


would. ‘Chon what is all your pottif 
‘only question that anybody cares 
allowed to participate in your W. 

‘of perfect equality with man?” 
‘and ian’t worth six lines in the 
those for whom you pettifog to k: 
tion and deny her any part in its 
‘does ail your talk about Higginson’s 
to? Why not treat the subject wi 


The women and the’ 
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maintained. The following comment was made by the New 
York Commercial-Advertiser: 


‘Tue Barrie or vax Sexes.—On Saturday evening the Broadway Taber- 
nacle reverberated with the shrill, deflant notes of Miss Lucy Stone and ber 
“sisters,” who have thrown down the ganntlot to the male friends of temper- 
ance and declared not literally “war to the knife’? bat conilict with tongues, 
«++» Henceforth the women’s rights ludies—including among them the 
misses, Lucy herself, Emily Clark, Susan B. Anthony, Antoinette Brown, 
some Harrlots and Angelinas, Melissas and Hannahs, with a Fanny too (and 
more’s the pity for itis a sweet name) and sundry matrons whose names 


have contrived to augment their notoriety. The delegates at the Brick 
Charch, who took the responsibility of knocking off these parasites, devorve 
the thanks of the temperunce friends the Union through. . . . . Such nssoci- 
ations wonld mar any cause. Left to themselvos such women must fall into 
contempt; they have used the temperance cause fora support long enough, 
and we ace glad that the seeming alliance has been thus formally disowned 
by the temperance delegates, 


The New York Sun, Moses Beach, editor, said: 


‘The quiet dutics of daughter, wife or mothor are not congenial to thous her- 
maphrodite spirits who thirst to win the title of champion of one sex and 
victor over the other. What is the love and submission of one manly heart to 
the woman whose ambition it ia to eway the minds of multitudes aa did a 
Demosthenes or a Cicero? What are the tender affections und childish prat- 
tle of the family circle, to wornen whose ears itch for the loud laugh and bols- 
terous cheer of the public wssembly? . . . + 

Conld « Christian man, cherishing a high regard for woman and forthe pro- 
prioties of life foe! that he was promoting woman's interenta and tho cause of 
temperance by being introduced tos temperance meeting by Miss Susan B, 
Anthony, her angainly form rigged out in bloomer eostume and provoking 
the thoughtloss to laughter and ridicale by her yery motions npon the plat- 
form? Would he feel that he was honoring the women of bis country by 
accepting ag their representatives women whom they must and do despise ? Will 
any pretend to say that women, whose tongues have dishonored thoir God 
and their Savior, while uttering praise of infldels and infidel theories, are 
worthy to receive the suffrages of their Christian aiaters? . . . . 

Wo were much plensed with the remark mnde a fow daya since by one of 
the most distinguished as well as refined and polished men of the day on this 
vory nabject: What are the rights which women sock, and have not ?” eid 
he; and answering his own question, he replied, “The right to do wrong! 
that alone is denied to thom —that is the only right appropriated exclusively 
by men, and surely no trae woman would aeck to divide or participate in such 
aright.” 
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Tho Organ, the New York temperance paper, had this to 
sey: 


‘The harmony and pleasantness of the meeting were disturbed by an evi- 
preconcerted irruption of certain women, who have succeeded beyond 
doubt in acquiring notoriety, however much they may have fniled in win- 
ning respect. The notorious Abby Kelly, the Miss Stone whose crusade 
aguinst the Christian doctrine on the subject of marriage has shocked the 
better portion of society, and several other women in pantaloons were pres- 
insisting upon their right to share in the deliberations of the convention, 
We wish our friends abroad to understand that the breeze got up here ia 
nothing bat an attempt to ride the woman's rights theory into respectability 
on the back of Temperance. And what absurd, infidel and licentious follies 
‘are not packed up under the general head of woman's rights, it would puzzle 
‘any one to tay. Whilo, however, we approve the act excluding the women 
at the Brick Church, we feel bound to say that we regretted what seemed to 
‘DE An GoneceRsary acerbity on the part of some of the gentlemen opposing 
— ‘What a load of extrancous, foolish and crooked people and things 
the temperance cause has been burdened with daring the years of its prog- 
ross! ‘To our mind this conspiracy of women to crush the canse by making 
itthe bearor of thelr woman’s rights absurdities, is the saddest of all the 
phenomena of the reform. 


‘The New York Courier, James Watson Webb, editor, gave 
ita readers the following Sunday article: 


‘wook has the effect of bringing to New York many strange 
specimens of humanity, masculine and feminine. Antiquated and very homely 
females made themselves ridicalous by pumiding the streets in company with 

‘husbands, attenuated vegetarians, intemporate Abolitionists and 
ng clergymen, who aro afraid to say ‘no’? to a strong-minded woman 
ar of infringing upon her rights. Shameless as these females—we sup- 

re thoy were females—looked, we should really have thought they would 
“Dlushed us they walked the streets to hear the half-suppressed Inoghter 
‘own sex and the remarka of men and boys, ‘The Bloomers figured 
in the anti-elavery amalgamation convention, and were rather 
lap to, bat thelr intemperate ideas would not be tolerated in the tem- 
oeating ot the Brick Chapel... - 
‘of the utmost confusion provailed and there was a perfect warfare 
; but, singalar to say, the women were compelled to hold their 
and dopart, followed by a number of malo Hettion and subduod 
wearing the apparel of manhood, but In reality emasculated by 


Bloomers put thelr crodentiale in their breeches pockets and 
‘ct ae ‘Trall’s Cold Water Institute, where the mon and Bloomers 
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‘These sentiments were echoed by the newspapers, great and 
small, of the entire country. Nota word in regard to ‘‘wo- 
men’s rights’’ had been uttered at the Brick Church meeting 
except the right to have their credentials from regularly-organ- 
ized temperance societies accepted, and the same privileges as 
other delegates granted. The continual reference to the “‘war- 
fare of tongues"’ is rather amusing in face of the fact that no 
woman was allowed to speak and the talking was entirely mo- 
nopolized by men. Is it a matter of surprise that only a very 
limited number of women had the courage to ally themselves 
with a movement which called down upon them and their 
families such an avalanche of ridicule and condemnation? 

Mise Anthony, on reaching home, immediately began active 
preparations for the first annual mecting of the Woman’s State 
Temperance Society, which was to be held in Rochester. As 
usual she wrote hundreds of letters, raised the money, printed 
and circulated the call, looked after the advertising, engaged 
the speakers and took the whole responsibility. The conven- 


tion assembled in Corinthian Hall, June 1, 1858, with a large 
attendance. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the president, after stat- 
ing that the society had over 2,000 membors, and was in a 
most flourishing condition, said: 


It haa been objected that we do not confine ourselves to the subject of tem- 
perance, but talk too much about woman's rights, divorce and the church, 
- ~ . We have been obliged to preach woinan’s rights because many, in- 
stead of listening to what we had to say on temperance, have questioned the 
right of woman to speak on any subject. In courts of justice and legislative 
assemblies, if the right of any person to be there is questioned, all business 
waits until that point is settled. Now, it is not settled in the minds of the 
masses that woman has any right to stand on an even pedestal with man, 
look him in the face as an equal and robuke tho sins of her day and gonor- 
tion, Let it be clearly understood then that we are « Woman's Rights Soci- 
ety; that we believe it i woman's duty to speak whenever she foals the im- 
pression to do 20; that it is hor right to bo present in all the councila of 
Church and State, 


Continuing, she took firm ground in fayor of the right of a 
woman to be divorced from an habitual drunkard, a position 
which brought upon her a storm of censure from press, pulpit 
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and society. She was strongly supported, however, by the 
‘most prominent women of tho day and recoived many letters 
‘of approval, among thom one from Lucy Stone, saying: ‘*On 
‘the divorce question, Lam on your side, for the reason that 
‘drunkenness so depraves a man’s system that he is not fit to be 
afather.” Gorrit Smith wrote to the convention : 


know not why it is sete ie fet ee ON 

write books and hold pablle meetings for the promotion of 

oof ‘The current idea that modesty should hold women 

‘och services is nonsense and wickeduess. Female modesty! fe- 

ne ee Deter seein beat nee ‘There ie 

: of modesty nnd delicacy for both men and women; and 0 

as different standards are tolerated, both sexes will be perverse and cor- 

nt . The Quakers are the best people I have ever known, the most: 

fchasto'and yot the most bravo and resisting; but there are no 

x people who are so little concerned lest women get out of their sphere. 
#0 little difference be- 


But when resson and 


Trale, there will be no differ: 
man and woman, in reapect 
tutellect, the heart or the mannors, 


that womon were taking active and decided measures 

¢ Suppression of intemperance, and closing: ‘“‘ It is ab- 
‘ore, to argue that the community has no power to 

y citizen has the right to inflict 

should hesitate to exercise its 


er letters were read from friend: among them Abby 

Foster, who said to Miss Anth ‘So far as separate 

is for women’s action in the temperance cause are 

; Lconsider you the center and soul, without whom 

¢ could have been done heretofore and I doubt whether 

would be done now."’ Strong addresses were made 

y. Channing, Frederick Douglass, Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
3, Antoinctte Brown, Mrs. Bloomer and others, 
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When this association was formed a clause was placod in the 
constitution allowing mon to become members and to spoak in 
all meetings but making them ineligible to office. There were 
two reasons for this: it was de- 
sired tothrow the full responsi- 
bility on woman, compelling 
her to learn to preside and to 
think, speak and act for her- 
self, which she never would do 
if men were present to perform 
these duties for her; and it 
was feared that, on account of 
long habit, men would soon 
take matters into their own 
hands and gain control of the 
society, possibly to the extent 
of forbidding women to speak 
at the meetings. Many of the 
ladies, however, objected to this 
clause, among them Antoinette 
Brown, who refused to join the 
society on account of it, So, 
yielding to the pressure, Mrs. 
Stanton, on this first anniver- 
sary, said “us this seemed to 
many a violation of men’s 
rights, and as the women had 
now learned to stand alone, it 
might porhaps be safe to admit 
men to all the privileges of the 
society, hoping, however, that 
they would modestly permit 
woman to continue the work 
she had so successfully be- 
gan.” 

Miss Anthony, chairman of 
the committee on revising the 


Lang 
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one or two years and finally went to pieces! There wa 
another strong, concerted movement of women in the of 
temperance for twenty years.* Miss Anthony, although a total 
abstainer all her life,was never again connected with a temper- 
ance organization. She has steadfastly held to the opinion 
that the vital work for women is to secure for themselves the 
ballot which, above all other agencies, will make them an 
effective power for dealing not only with this but with all 
moral questions. 

Relieved from her onerous duties in connection with the 
State society, she at once set about working up the Whole 
World’s Temperance Convention in New York, for which she 
felt « personal responsibility. Many of those who had seceded 
from the Brick Church meeting, including Mr. Higginson 
himself, were beginning to doubt the propriety of holding a 
separate convention. Miss Anthony was strongly in favor of 
it and wrote Lucy Stone: 


We have not the slightest reason for supposing that we shall be received at 
the World's Convention to be held September 6. The same men that con- 
trolled the Brick Charch meeting are to bethe leading spirits there, Not one 
of them, so far us Tcan learn, has expressed a regret thut the women-dele- 
gaton wore excluded last May; how then can we entertain a hope that they 
will act differently in September? We may pretend to goin good faith but 
there will be no faith inus, Tf it is not too late T beg of you to see that the 
call is issued and for tho very day that tho Old Fogies hold their convention, 


Lucy Stone agreed with her and, through their efforts, the 
committee were persuaded to send out the call. It was de- 
cided, however, to hold the meeting September 1 and 2, just 
before the other, and then, while the great crowds from all 
parts of the country were in the city, to have a regular 
Woman's Rights Convention on the same date as that of Rev, 
John Chambers et al. Miss Anthony received many cordial 
replies to her numerous letters, and some not so cordial. 
Samuel F. Cary wrote in his characteristic style: ‘‘You ask 
whether I will speak at a Whole World’s Temperance Conven- 
tion to be held in New York during the World’s Fair. You 


‘Tho W, C. T. 0. was oncanized In 1876 and the tomperance work parsed almost entirely 
nto the bands of women, 
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While Miss Anthony was thus engaged, the State Teachers’ 
Convention was held in Corinthian Hall, Rochester, August 3, 
1853, and true to her resolve made the year previous she put 
aside everything else in order to attend. According to the 
rules any one paying a dollar was entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of the convention; so she paid her dollar and 
took her seat. There were over 500 teachers in attendance, 
two-thirds at least being women. For two entire days Miss 
Anthony sat there, and during that time not a woman spoke; 
in all the deliberations there was not the slightest recognition 
of their presence, and they did not vote on any question, 
though all had paid the fee and were members of the associa- 
tion, In a letter describing the occasion Miss Anthony said: 
“My heart was filled with grief and indignation thus to see the 
minority, simply because they were men, presuming that in 
thom was yeeted all wisdom and knowledge; that they needed 
no aid, no counsel from the majority. And what was most 
humiliating of all was to look into the faces of those women 
and see that by far the larger proportion were perfectly satisfied 
with the position assigned them.”’ 

‘Toward the close of the second day’s session the subject un- 
der discussion was, ‘“Why the profession of teacher is not as 
much respected as thut of lawyer, doctor or minister?"’ After 
listening for several hours, Miss Anthony felt that the decisive 
moment had come and, rising in her sent, she said, ‘Mr. 
President.’ A bombshell would not have created greater com- 
motion. For the first time in all history a woman’s voice was 
heard in a teachers’ convention. Every nock was craned and 
a profound hush fell upon the assembly. Charles Davies, 
LL. D., author of Davies’ text books and professor of mathe- 
matics at Weat Point, was president. In full-dress costume 
with buff vest, blue coat and brass buttons, he was the Great 
Mogul. At length recovering from the shock of being thus 
addressed by a woman, he leaned forward and asked with satir- 
ical politeness, ‘‘What will the lady have?” ‘'T wish to speak 
to the question under discussion,” snid Miss Anthony calmly, 
although her heart was beating u tattoo. Turning lo the few 
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To quote further from Miss Anthony's letter: “Many of 
the ladies readjusted their ribbons and laces and looked at 
each other as much as to say, ‘Beautiful, perfectly beautifull’ 
But a few there were whose faces spoke scorn and utter con- 
tempt, and whose flashing eyes said: ‘Such flattery as this 
adds insult to injury upon those of us who, equally qualified 
with men, are toiling side by side with them for ono-half the 
salary. And this solely because of our sex!’’’ 

The women had no desire to pull down the building, 
entablature and all, about the head of the magnificont Davies, 
but some of them were aroused to the injustice with which 
they had so long been treated. To the astonishment of the 
professor and his following, these resolutions were presented 
by Mrs. Northrop, a teacher in the Rochester schools: 


Resolved, That this association recognizes the right of female teachers to 
share in all the privileges and deliberations of this body. 

Resolved, That female teachera do not receive an adequate and suffi- 
clent compensation, and that, as salaries should be regulated only according 
to the amount of labor performed, this association will endeavor by judicloun 
and efficient action to remove this existing evil.’” 


An attempt was made to smother them, and when Mrs. 
Northrop asked why they had not been read, the president 
blandly replied that he regretted they could not be reached 
but other order of business preceded them. Mrs. Northrop, 
having found her voice, proceeded to speak strongly on the 
discrimination made against women in the matter of salaries, 
and was ably supported by her sister, Mrs. J. R. Vosburg. J. 
D. Fanning, of New York, recording secretary, asked that the 
resolutions be read, which was done. Miss Anthony then 
made a forcible speech in their favor and they were paseed 
unanimously, to the utter amazement and discomfiture of Presi- 
dont Davies. 

She went home well satisfied with her work, and completed 
preparations for the Whole World's Temperance Convention, 
which was held in New York, September 1 and 2. Her zeal 
is amusingly illustrated by her proposal to invite Victor Hugo 
and Harriet Martineau to speak. It was a splendid assem- 


EE 
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jon, the audience sitting 


‘The New York Tribune said of it: ‘'Fhig has been the moat 
spirited and able mocting ahaa abana. that ever 


ind the Woman’s Rights. 
pearance d the Anti-Slavery closed 
just in time for the opening the Worl a Tomparaneaen 


the Woman's Right 
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thing more disgraceful to oie’ immon humanity.’” Samuel 
F. Cary led in the oppositions f to Mise Brown, offering a reso- 
lution that “ women Nenbt allowed to speak,’’ and afterwards 
declaring in his paper that he did it ‘* because she tried to 
force the questtan of woman’s rights upon the convention.’ 
To thia Rey,“Witiam Henry Channing replied in a public 

:yisifany man says that, he lies. She stood there 
simply:aski ig her privilege as a delegate.’ The New York 
Tribihe said: ‘‘This convention has completed three of its 
{oot Li! ness sessions and the results may besummed up as fol- 
lows: First day—Crowding a woman off the platform; second 
day—Gagging her; third day—Voting that she shall stay 
gagged. Having thus disposed of the main question, we pre- 
sume the incidentals will be finished this morning.”” 

This was not an exaggerated statement, as practically noth- 
ing was done during the three days of the convention except 
to fight over the question of allowing Miss Brown, an accepted 
delegate, an ordained minister, a young, beautiful and modest 
woman, to stand upon their platform and speak on the subject 
of temperance. Miss Anthony was a witness to these proceed- 
ings, her Quaker blood rose to the boiling point and she regis- 
tered snew a solemn yow within herself that she never would 
relax her efforts for one single day, if it took a lifetime, until 
woman had the right of speech on every platform in the land, 

The mob which had begun with the anti-slavery and gath- 
erod strongth at the tomperance meoting, now turned its atton- 
tion tothe Woman’s Rights Convention in Broadway Tabernacle. 
The president was that lovely Quaker, Lucretia Mott, and the 
speakers were among the greatest men and women in the 
nation: Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Rev. Chan- 
ning, Rev. John Pierpont, Mrs. Rose, Lucy Stone, Frances D. 
Gage, Miss Brown, Mrs. Nichols. In Miss Anthony's address 
she reviewed the action of the recent teachers’ convention at 
Rochester and closed by saying: ‘’A woman principal In that 
city receives $250, while a man principal, doing exactly the 
same work, receives $650. In this State there are 11,000 teach- 
ersand of theso four-fifths are women. By the reports it will 
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‘be seen that of the annual State fund of $800,000, two-thirds are 
paid to men and one-third to women; that is to say, two-thirds 
are paid to one-fifth of the laborers, and the other four-fifths 
are paid with the remaining one-third of the fund!” This 
wus the first appearance of Madame Mathilde Anneke, a high- 
ly-educated German of noble family, a political exile from 
Hungary, and friend of Kossuth. That wonderful colored 
woman, Sojourner Truth, also was present. 

‘The resolutions were, in effect, that “each human being 
should be the judge of his or hor sphere and that human rights 
should be recognized."’ There never were, there never will 
be, grander speeches than those which were made on this occa- 
sion, and yet the entire convention was in the handa of a mob. 
‘The women, as well as the men, were greeted with cries of “ shut 
up," ‘‘sitdown,”’ ‘‘ get out,”’ ‘ bow-wow,’’ “go it, Susan,’’ 
and their voices drowned with hisses and cat-calls. The uproar 
wasindescribable, with shouting, yelling, screaming, bellowing, 
stamping and every species of noise that could be made. Hor- 
ace Greeley went down among the crowd and tried to quiet 
them. The police were appealed to in vain, and the meeting 
finally closed in the midst of tumult and confusion. The 
“Tribune under the management of Greeley, and the Evening 
Post . under that of William Cullen Bryant, condemned the 
Tiotere with the greatest severity, but the other leading dailies 
of New York sustained the mob epirit and made the ladies a 

get for ridicule and condemnation. 


was one of the Jargest and most ‘enthusiastic that had been 
held. It was attended by man: © among them 
‘Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, alw:s 


and propriety. Miss i 

of the finance committes, as it was found that no one 

‘raise so much money. The three weeks following she 

I ounties in New York and 
number of villages. A year before she had gone 
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over the same ground and organized woman’s temperance so- 
cieties. She found that, with the exception of one at Elmira, 
none of these was in existence. The explanation in every in- 
stance was that they had no money to secure lecturers, or to 
do any practical work and, as all the members were wives and 
housekeepers, they were not in a position to earn any. Miss 
Anthony makes this entry in her journal = 


‘Thos as} parsed from town to town was I made to feol the grent evil of 
woman's utter dependence on man for the necessary means to aid reform 
movements, E never before took in so fully the grand idea of pecuniary in- 
dependence, Woman must have a purse of her own, and how can this be #0 
long as the Inw denies to the wife all right to both the individual and the joint 
carnings? Reflections like these convince me that there is no true freedom 
for woman without the porscasion of equal property rights, and that those 
can be obtained only through legislation. If this is so, then the sooner the 
demand is made, the sooner it will be granted, Tt must be done by petition, 
and thie, too, of the very noxt legislatare. How can the work be started? 
We inust hold a convention and adopt some plan of united action. 


With her, to think was always to act. She reached 
Rochester on the morning of election day, and went at once to 
the home of William and Mary Hallowell, that home whose 
doors never were closed to her, where for more than fifty years 
she was welcome day or night, where she always turned for 
advice, assistance and sympathy and ever found them in the 
fullest measure. She explained to them her idea of calling a 
meeting in Rochester for the specific purpose of starting a pe- 
tition for more extended property rights to women. They en- 
couraged the project, and she then turned toward her other 
Mecea, the home of Maria G. Porter. Three of the Porter sisters 
kept a private school in this city for thirty years, while the 
eldest, Maria, made a home for them and also took a select 
class of boarders. This was a literary center, she often invited 
Miss Anthony to meet her distinguished guests, and ever encour- 
aged and sustained her publie work. Mr. Channing was 
boarding here, and when Miss Anthony unfolded her plan, he 
exclaimed, ‘Capital! Capital! "’ and at ones prepared an elo- 
quent call for the convention. This meant for her the writing 
of letters to scores of influential people asking their signatures, 
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which were almost invariably given, and was followed by all 
‘the drudgery necessary for every meeting of this kind. 

The convention opened Nov. 30 at Corinthian Hall, Rev. 
‘May presiding and Rev. pr the ras spirit. Two 


forms of the petition were adopted, one for the just and equal 
rights of women in regard to wages and children; the other 
<3 the right of suffrage. Miss Anthony was appointed one of 
‘ , and also put in charge of the petitions. Sixty 
Riese Bezen circulating these, and she herself canvassed her 
own city, lectured in a number of towns, and atthe same time 
made arrangements for a State suffrage convention to be held 
in Albany February 14 and 15. At this time Parker Pillsbury 
wrote to Lydia Mott; 


‘Is thore work down among you for Susan todo? Any shirt-malking, cook- 
ing, clerking, proaching or teaching, indecd any honest work, just to keop her 
Oat of idleness! She seems strangely unemployed—aliost expiring for some- 
do, and T could not resist the inclination to appeal to you, a a person 
‘of partiewtar Yeiswre, that an effort be made in her behalf. At present she bas 
only the Anti-Slavery cause for New York, the “Woman's Rights Movement” 
for the world, the Sunday evening lectures for Rochester and other lecturing 
other own from Lake Erie to the “Old Man of Franconia mountains;” pri- 
vate cares and home affairs and the various et eeterasot womanity. These are 
‘about all so far as appears, to occupy hor seven days of twonty-four hours 
“cach, as the weeks rain down to her from Eternal Skies. Do pity and pro- 
‘eure work for her if it be possible! 





OHAPTER VII. 
PETITIONS—BLOOMERS—LECTURES. 
1854. 


ONSIDERABLE space has been given to detailed 

accounts of these early conventions to illustrate 

“3 the prejudice which existed against woman’s 
speaking in public, and the martyrdom euffored 

by the pioneers to secure the right of free speech 

‘for succeeding generations. From this time until the merging 
‘of all questions into the Civil War, such conventions were held 
every year, producing a great revolution of sentiment in the 
direction of an enlarged sphere for woman’s activities and a 
modification of the legal and religious restraints that so long 
had held her in bondage. They have been fully described also 
im order to indicate some of the causes which operated in the 
development of the mind and character of Susan B. Anthony, 
transforming her by degrees from a, quict, domestic Quaker 
‘maiden to a strong, courageous, uncompromising advocate of 
absolute equality of rights for woman, Brought into close 
association with the most advgticed mon and women of the 
seeing on every hand therinjustice perpetrated against her 

sex and hearing the magnificent appeals for the liberty of every 
being, her soul could not fail to respond; and having 

passed the age when women are apt to consecrate themselves 
Jove and marriage, it was most natural that she should dedi- 
her services to the struggle for the freedom of woman. 

id not realize then that this would reach through fifty 

of exacting and unending toil, but even had she done so, 
doubt that she freely would have given up her life to 


(107) 
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In the ten weeks before the State convention at Albany, 
6,000 names were secured for the petition that married women 
should be entitled to the wages they earned and to the equal 
guardianship of their children, and 4,000 asking for the suf- 
frage. Miss Anthony herself trudged from house to house 
during that stormy winter, many of the women slamming the 
door in her face with the statement that they ‘‘had all the 
rights they wanted ;'’ although at this time an employer was 
bound by law to pay the wife’s wages to the husband, and the 
father had the power to apprentice young children without the 
mother’s consent, and even to dispose of them by will at his 
death. One minister, in Rochester, after looking her over 
carefully, said: ‘Miss Anthony, you are too fine a physical 
specimen of woman to be doing such work as this. You ought 
to marry and have children.” Ignoring the insult, she re- 
plied in a dignified manner: ‘I think ita much wiser thing 
to secure for the thousands of mothers in this State the legal 
control of the children they now have, than to bring others 
into the world who would not belong to me after they were 
fonds 

Tho State convention met in Association Hall, Albany, Feb- —.- 
ruary 14, 1854, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, president, delivered Jd 
4 magnificent address which Miss Anthony had printed and >—d 
laid upon the desk of every member of the Legislature; shee=e se 
algo circulated 50,000 of these pamphlets throughout the State— <=, 
‘The convention had been called for two days, but so great was 
the interest aroused and so popular were the speakers in at—<ait- 
tendance that evening meetings were held for two weeks; thes = 
questions under consideration were taken up by the news- == 
papers of Albany and the discussion spread through the presses 
of the State, finding able defenders as well as bitter opponents. 
A peculiar illustration of the uncertain disposition of s=ama 
audience was here given. While in other places women hasecd 
been prevented from speaking, now they would not hear ange 
but women, and whenever Mr. Channing or Mr. May attempte«? 
to speak he was at once cried down in a good-natured bué 
effective manner. The women were greatly distressed at this, 
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as these men had been their strongest allies, their leaders, 
their educators; but their appeals to the audience to listen to 
masculine eloquence were made in vain. 

‘The petitions with their 10,000 names were presented in the 
Assembly, and strongly advocated by Mr. Peters, and Mr. D. 
P- Wood, of Onondaga county, but vehemently opposed by 
Mr. Burnett, of Essex. In his speech against the petition 
asking only that married women might possess their own 
wages and have equal guardianship of their children, he said: 


Thope before even this motion fs put, gentlemen will be allowed to reflect 
‘upon the important question whether these individuals desorye any consid- 
eration at the hands of the Legislature, Whatovor may bo tholr pretensions 
or their sincerity, they do not appear satisfied with having ansexed them- 
selves, but they desire to unsex every female in the land and to set the whole 
‘community ablaze with unhallowed fire. I trust, sir, the Hoase may deliber- 
ale before we enfler them to cast their firebrand into onr midst, True, as 
‘Yet, there is nothing officially before us, bat it is well known that the object 
of these unsexed women is to overthrow the most sncred of our institutions, 
‘to set at defiance the divine law which declares man and wife to be one, and 
-ostabligh on ita ruina what will be in fact and {a principle but a epecica of 
oa adultery. 

‘At is, therefore, a matter of duty, a duty to ourselves, to our consciences, to 
‘our constitoents and to God, who is the source of all law and of all obliga- 
tions, to reflect long and deliberately before we shall even seem to counte- 
‘mance 4 movement so unholy as this. Are wo, sir, to give the least countenance 
to clainss s0 preposterous, disgraceful and criminal as mre embodied in this 
‘address? Are we to put the atamp of trath upon the libel here set forth, that 
‘men and women in the matrimonial relation are to be equal? Wo know that 
Ged created man as the representative of the race; that after his creation, 
‘his Creator took from his aide the material for womnn’s creation; and that, 
‘by the institation of matrimony, woman was restored to the aide of man, and 
‘they became one flesh and one being, he the head. . . + 

‘Bat we are now asked to have the ordinance of matrimony based on joal 
‘ouny ani distrost; and, aa {n Italy, so in this our should this mischievous 
‘scheme be carried ont to its legitimate: 

‘confidence against assaults upon our honor § 
wives, shall Gud ourselves obliged to close 
_ by the padlock. 


_ ‘The petitions were referred to 
» ais and the Assembly, which a 8 


4 Anthony said that she appeared on behalf of the signers of the petl< 
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tious and tendered to the Legislature thanks for the courteous manner in 
which they had been received. They asked that husband and wife should 
be tenants in com:on of property, bat with a partition upon the death of ono; 
that a wife should be competent to discharge trusts aad powers, the same as 
single woman; that the statute in respect to married women’s property. 
should be made effectual, and the wife’s property descend as though ehe had 
been unmarried; that married women should be entitled to execute letters 
tostamentary and of administration ; that they should bave power to make 
contracts and transact business; that they should be entitled to their own 
earnings, subject to thelr proportionate Nabllity for support of children; that 
post nuptial acquisitions should belong equally to hueband and wife; that 
married women should stand on the same footing with single as parties or 
‘witnesses in legal proceedings; that they should be equal guardians of their 

minor children; that the homestead should be inviolable and inalienable for 

widows and their children; that laws in relation to divorce should be revised, 

and habitual drunkenness he made canse of abaolute divorce; that the prefer- 

‘ence of males in descent of real estate shoold be abolished; that women 

should exercise the right of suffrage, be eligible to all offices, occupations and 

professions, entitled to act as jarors, eligible to employment in pablic offices ; 

that a law should be passed extending the masculino designation in all stat- 

tutes to females, 

The committee, James L, Angle, of Monroe county, chair- 
man, presented a dignified and respectful report, denying the 
petition for suffrage but recommending that the laws be so 
changed as to allow the wife to collect and control her own 
earnings if the family were neglected by the husband, and to 
require the written consent of the mother to the apprentice. 
ship of her children. The Legislature, however, refused to 
pass such a bill, as did all succeeding Legislatures until 1860. 

‘There was nothing but to go to work again, for Miss Anthony 
and her co-laborers were determined not to relax their efforts 
until the obnoxious laws against women were repealed. It was 
at this rallying of the forces and renewing of the attack that 
Mr. Channing declared Miss Anthony to be ‘* the Napoleon of 
the movement,’’ a title so appropriate that it has clung to 
her to the present day. She had now thoroughly systematized 
the work in New York and was appointed general agent. It 
was decided to hold a series of conventions throughout the 
state for the purpose of rolling up mammoth petitions to pre- 
sent to the Legislature every session until they should be 
granted. Two strong appeals, one wrilten by Mrs. Stanton 
and one by Mr. Channing, were widely circulated and a large 
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corps of able speakers was engaged. All this work the State 
committee assigned to Miss Anthony, but did not provide her 
with one dollar to pay expenses. 

For many years thereafter she canyassed the State annually; 
held meetings, organized societies and secured thousands of 
signatures, without any guaranteed fund. Not only did she 
give all her time and perform far greater labor than any other 
person engaged in this movement, but she also took the whole 
financial responsibility. The anxiety of this hardly can be 
imagined, but she was seldom discouraged, never daunted. 
Her father had repaid the few hundred dollars she had loaned 
him from her slender earnings as teacher in the days of his 
adversity, and these she used freely without expectation of re- 
placing them. She never hesitated because she had not 
money but went boldly forward, trusting to collections and 
‘contributions to pay expenses. Somotimes she came out even, 
sometimes behind. In the latter case she sent at once to her 
father who supplied the necessary funds, which were repaid 
when there was a surplus. Had she waited to have the money 
in hand, had she feared to take the chances, her work never 
would have been done; and unless some one else had been 
developed who could and would assume the risk and manage 
the business part of the State campaigns, the progress of 
Woman, slow as it has been, would have been still longer 
delayed. The one ruling characteristic of her life ever has 
been courage, moral and physical. There never have been 
hardships which she feared to endure, never scorn, ridicule or 
abuse which she did not dare face. While she might have 
risen to a high position and commanded a large salary as 
teacher, or have lived at home in r eomfort, she yolun- 
farily chose the hardest field of work the world offered, one 
shadowed with obloquy, holding out no prospect of money or 
fame and no hope of success except through long and bitter 
conflict. 

Soon after the Albany convention Lucy Stone wrote: ‘‘God 
bless you, Susan dear, for the brave heart that will work on 
even in the midst of discouragement and lack of helpers, 
tywhere I am telling people what your State is doing, and 
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it is worth a great deal to the cause. The example of positive 
action is what we need- . . . Does not Channing deserve 
the blessing of all the race for his fidelity to the cause of 
women? I believe he understands better than any others, un- 
less it be Higginson and Phillips, just what wo need. Give 
my love and best wishes to the a 

household of faith.’’ Channing, ee ca 

when she wanted him to preside naar fs . 
at a meeting, answered face- 

tiously: “‘Napoleon will not be surprised that a corporal of an 
awkward squad hesitates to appear in command where the 
general-in-chief is present.” 

Tt was at the close of this Albany convention that Miss An- 
thony decided to abandon the Bloomer costume. The subject 
had been occupying her sleeping and waking hours for some 
time, and it was only after a long and agonizing struggle that 
she persuaded herself to take the step. In order to show how 
very serious a question this had been with the women, it will 
be necessary to go into. a somewhat detailed account of this first 
movement toward dress reform. 

The costumo consisted of a short skirt and a pair of Turkish 
trousers gathered at the ankle or hanging straight, and was 
made of ordinary dress materials. It was first introduced at 
the various ‘water cures’’ to relieve sick and delicate women, 
often rendered so by their unhealthful mode of dress, and was 
strongly recommended in the ‘water cure’? journals. When 
women began to go into public work, they could not fail to 
recognize the disadvantages of the unyielding corsets, heavy, 
quilted and stiffly-starched petticoats, five or six worn at one 
time to hold out the long, voluminous dress skirts; and to feel 
that to be consistent they must give freedom to the body. The 
proprietors of the ‘‘water cures’’ were, for the most part, in 
touch with all reform movements and their hospitality was 
frocly extended to those engaged in them. In this way the 
women had an opportunity to see the comfort which the patients 
enjoyed in their loose, short garments, and began to ask why 
they also should not adopt what seemed to them a rational 
dress, 
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Hon. Gorrit Smith, of Peterboro, N. Y., the wealthy and 
influential reformor and philanthropist, became an earnest 
advocate of this costume, and his daughter, Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, a beautiful and fashionable woman, was the first to 
putiton. In Washington she wore it, made of the most ele- 
gant materials, during all her father's term in Congress. She 
was soon followed by his cousin, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and 
with this social sanction it was adopted in 1851 and '52 by a 
small number, including Lucy Stone, Amelia Bloomer, Dr. 
Harriet Austin, Celia Burleigh, Charlotte Wilbour, the Grimké 
sisters, probably less than one hundred in the whole country. 
In order to be entirely relieved from the care of personal 
adornment, they also cut off their hair. 
the very last to adopt the style. In May, 1852, she wrote 
Lucy Stone that Mrs, Stanton had offered to make her a 
present of the costume, but she would not wear it. In Decem- 
ber she wrote again, dat her letter from ‘Mrs. Stanton’s 
nursery, ‘* Well, at last in short sk irt a d trousers |’? At 
this time n tres 
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that the women were obliged to eeck refuge in a store and, 
after the mob had grown tired of waiting and dispersed, thoy 
would clip out of the back door and find their way home 
through the alleys. heir husbands and children refused to 
be seen with them in public, and they were wholly ostracized 
by other women. Mrs. Bloomer was at this time publishing 
a paper called the Lily, which was the organ for the reforms 
of the day. Its columns were freely used to advocate the short 
dress, the paper thus became the target of attack and, because 
the costume had no distinctive name, it was christened with 
that of the editor, much to her grief. Later a substitute fer 
the trousers was adopted, consisting of high shoes with but- 
toned gaiters fitting in the tops and extending up over the leg, 
and an effort was made to change the name to the ‘* American 
dostume,*’ but the people would not have it and ‘' Bloomer" 
it will remain for all time. An extract from one of her un- 
published letters will show how all the women felt on thia sub- 
ject. After protesting against connecting it with the question 


of woman’s rights, she says: 


Tt in only one of our rights to dress comfortably. Many havo put on the 
short dress who have never taken any part in the woman's rights movement 
and who have no Idea they are going to be any lows womanly by such @ 
change. [ feel no more like a man now thaa I did in long skirts, unless it be 
that enjoying more freedom and cating off the fetters is to be ikea man. 1 
suppose in that reapect we are more mannish, for we know that in dreag, as in 
all things else, we have been and are slaves, while man in dress and all things 
olseiefrea. Tadmit that wo have" got on the pantaloons,” but I deny that put- 
ting them on is going to make us any the leas womanly or any the more mason~ 
Une and immodest. On thecontrary, [ feel that if all of us were less slaves 
to fashion we would be nobler women, for both our bodies and minds are now 
rendered weak and useless from the unhealthy and barbarous style of dress 
adopted, and from the timeand thought bestowed in making it attractive. A 

is domanded and if I have been the means of calling the attention of 
the public to it and of leading only a few to disregard old customs and for once 
to think and act for themselves, I shall mot trouble myself about the false im- 
putations that may be cast upon me. 


- i ieee Ar 


Mrs. Bloomer wore the costume cight years, but very few 
held out one-fourth of that time. With the exception of Gerrit 
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Smith, all the prominent men, Garrison, Phillips, Channing, 
‘May, were bitterly opposed to the short dress and tried to dis- 
suade the women from wearing it by every argument in thoir 
power. The costume, however, was adopted as a matter of 
principle, and for it they euffered a martyrdom which would 
thaye made burning at the stake seem comfortable, It requires 
far more heroism to bear jibes and jeers for one’s personal ap- 
pearance than for one’s opinions. No pen can describe what 
these women endured for the two or three years in which they 
tried to establish this principle, through such sacrifices as only 
‘a woman can understand. So long as they were upheld by the 
belief that they were giving strength to the cause they loved, 
they bravely submitted to the persecution, but when they real- 
ized that they were injuring instead of helping it, endurance 
reached its limit. Mrs. Stanton was the first to capitulate, and 
ashe had tried to induce the others to wear the costume 80 she 
‘endeavored to persuade them to abandon it, She wrote to Miss 
Anthony and Lucy Stone: ‘I know what you must euffor in 
consenting to bow again to the tyranny of fashion, but I know 
also what you suffer among fashionable people in wearing the 
short dress ; and so, not for the sake of the cause, nor for any 
sake but your own, take it off! We put it on for greater free- 
dom, but what is physical freedom compared with mental 

2” In agony of spirit as to whether the cause was 
helped or hindered by wearing it, and ready to put aside all 
‘personal feeling in the matter, Miss Anthony appealed to Lucy 
Stone, who answered : 


‘to protend that a caa which 

your skirt. I know, from having 

listen and assont just as well to 

‘speaks trath in a short as in a long dros; but I am annoyed todeath 
who recognize mo by my cloth when [travel get a seat by 
‘bore me for a whole day with the stupidest stuff in the world. ‘Thon 

gin, when I go to each new city «horde of boys pursuc me and destroy all 
if ‘Thave bought a nice new dress, which I bave had @ month, and it 
made bocanec [ can’t decide whether to make it long or short. Not 
‘think any cause will suffer, but simply to eave mysolf n great deal of 
‘and not feo! when T am a guost in a family that they are mortified 
“persons happen to come in, 1 was at Lucretia Mott's a fow wooks 
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ago, and her daughters took up a regular labor with me to make mo abandon 
the dress. They sald they would not go in the street with me, and when 
Grace Greenwood called and others like her, I think it woald have been a real 
relief to thom if Thad not been there, James and Lacretis defended me 
bravely. 


This was received by Miss Anthony while at the Albany 
convention, and she wrote: 


‘Your letter caused a bursting of the floods, long pont up, and after a good 
ety I went straight to Mra, Stanton and read it to her, She bas hada most 
bitter experience in the short dress, and says she now feels a mental freedom 
‘among hor friends thot she has not known fortwo years past. If Lucy Stone, 
with all her power of eloquence, her loveliness of character, who wins all 
‘that hear the sound of her voice, can not bear the martyrdom of the (tress, who: 
can? Mrs, Stanton’s parting words were, “Let the hem ont of your dress 
to-day, before to-morrow night’s meeting.” I have not obeyed her but have 
boon in the stroots and printing offices all day long, had rude, vulgar men 
atare me out of countenance and board them say as I opened the door, 
“There comes my Bloomer!" O, bated name! I have been compelled to 
attend toall the business here, as at Rochester, There every one knew me, 
knew my father and brother, and treated me accordingly, but hero I am 
known only as one of the women who ape men—coarse brotal men! Oh, I 
can not, can not bear it any longer. 


‘To this Lucy Stone replied: 


Tam sure you aro all worn out or you would not feel s0 intensely about the 
sees I never shed a tear over it in my life or came within a thousand ages 
of martyrdom on account of it; and to be compelled to travel in rain and 
snow, mud and dirt, in 2 long dross would cost me morein every respect than 
the short dress ever did. I don’t think T can abandon it, bot T will have two 
skirts. I have this feeling: Women are in bondage; their clothes aro a 
great hindrance to their engaging in any business which will make them pecu- 
niarily Independent, and since the soul of womanhood never can be qneenly 
and noble eo long as it must bog bread for ite body, ie it not better, even at 
the expense of a vast deal of annoyance, that they whose lives deserve respect 
‘and are greator than their garmants ahonld give an example by which woman 
may sore easily work out her own emancipation? .... Itis# part of the 
“mint, anise und cumin,” and the weightier matters of justice and truth 
cecupy my thoughts more. 


She did abandon the costume, however, before the year was 
ended, as did most of the others, The establishment of 
&ymnasiume and the encouragement of athletic sports among 
women eventually made a short dress an acknowledged neces- 
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sity, and the advent of the bicycle so thoroughly swept away 
the old prejudice that the word ‘‘Bloomers’' no longer strikes 
terror to the heart, nor does the wearing of a short skirt ostra- 
cise a woman and destroy her good works. Miss Anthony 
wore hers a little over a yoar. It was not very different from 
‘the bicyclo dross of the present day, the skirt reaching almost 
to the shoe tops and made of satin or heavy merino, and yet 
for years afterwards she was described as attending moctings 
in “the regulation bombazine Bloomers,”’ and it was impossi~ 
ble to convince people to the contrary until they had seen her 
with their own eyes. She herself said in regard to it: ‘‘I 
felt the need of some such garments because I was obliged to 
be out every day in all kinds of weather, and also because I 
saw women ruined in health by tight lacing and the weight of 
their clothing; and I hoped to help establish the principle of 
rational dress. [found ita physical comfort but a mental 
erucifixion. It was an intellectual slavery; one never could 
get rid of thinking of herself, and the important thing is to 
forget self. The attention of my audience was fixed upon my 
clothes instead of my words. I loarned the lesson then that 
to be successful a person must attempt but one reform. By 
urging two, both aro injured, as the average mind ean graap 
and assimilate but one idea at atime. 1 hayo folt ever since 
that experience that if I wished my hearers to consider the 
‘suffrage question I must not present the temperance, the 
‘religious, the dress, or any other besides, but must confine 

Self to suffrage.’ With the exception of that one year, 
Anthony always has been particular to follow, in a modi- 
fied and conservative form, the prevailing styles, and has 
aught strenuously the repeated efforts to graft any kind of 
ss reform on the suffrage movement. 

Tn March, 1854, after getting back into long skirts, Miss 
Anthony decided to go to Washington with Mrs. Rose, and 
_#0e how the propaganda of equal rights would be received at 

the capital of the nation. This was her first visit to that city 

enjoyed it, but the meetings were not a financial suc- 
eat prejudice existed against Mrs, Rose on account 
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of her alleged infidelity, there was no interest in the question 
of woman’s rights, and Washington was not a good field for 
lectures of any sort, Congress furnishing all the oratory for 
which the public cared. The papers were kind about publish- 
ing notices, but with the exception of the Star, gave no 
reports. Chaplain Milburn refused to let them have the 
Representative chamber for a Sanday lecture, ‘*because Mrs, 
Rose was not a member of any ehurch.’’ Miss Anthony 
replied that ‘‘our country stood for religious as well as civil 
liberty."" He acknowledged the truth of this but still refused 
the use of theroom. Then they applied to Professor Henry 
for permission to speak in the hall of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, and he told them that ‘‘it was necessary to avoid the 
dizoussion of any exciting questions there, and it would dis- 
tarb the harmony of focling for a woman to speak, so he 
hoped they would not ask permission of the board of regents.’” 
They had several good audiences, however, while in the city, 
made many warm friends and were handsomely entertained at 
the home of Gerrit Smith, then in Congress. 

‘They went to Alexandria and to Baltimore, where they had 
much better houses, but everywhere were warned not to touch 
on the question of slavery. Miss Anthony was terribly dis- 
gusted with the general shiftlessness she saw about the hotels 
and boarding-houses, and was in a state of pent-up indignation to 
see on every hand the evils of slavery and not be allowed to 
lift her voice against them, but later writes in her journal: 
“This noon I ate my dinner without once asking myself, ‘Are 
these human beings who minister to my wants slaves who can 
be bought and sold?” Yes, oven I am growing accustomed to 

; 80 much so that I cease to think of its accursed influ- 
calmly cat from the hands of the bondman without 

ul that heis such. 0, Slavery, hateful thing that 

a8 to blunt the keen edge of conscience!" The 

, to have her called in time for the train, she 


order, no nystem down here, The institution of 
o the man as tothoblack . . . , Three 
n boarding-house keeper, 
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‘moré work than a dozen of these slaves. The free blacks, who receive 
‘Wages, do no more than tho others. Sach is the effect of alavery upon labor, 
Tecan understand why northern men sake the moat exacting overseers; they 
require an amount of work from the slave equal to what they would from 
the paid white Iaborer of the north. 

From Baltimore Miss Anthony went to Philadelphia, where 
she found herself among friends, and as wherever two or 
three wore gathered together in those days they always decided 
to hold a woman’s rights meeting, James Mott sallied forth 
to arrange for one in the Quaker. 
her diary: i have some one take the 

: ited, made excursions, 
attended anti-slavery meetings and also spiritual seances, 
which werethen attracting great attention, Of the many dis- 
cussions which arose as to existence or non-existence after 
death, she writes: ‘*The negative had reason on their 
not an argument could of us bring, except an intuitive 
fooling that we should not cease t f it bo true that 
we dio like the flower, what a dol D the race suffered, 


what a vain dream is life! ’” 


interest of the petitions. 
‘to go into a strange tow: 


speak {n this village acer 
‘Was away, to I had all 
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she was fortunate enough to find at the hotel Matilda Joslyn 
Gage and Sarah Pollet, a graduate of Oberlin, who consented 
to help her out. St. Nicholas Hall was crowded at both ses- 
sions. Twenty-five conts admission was charged, many tracts 
were sold, she paid all expenses, gave each of her speakers $10 
and had a small balance left. She needed it, for while at 
Saratoga her purse had been stolen with $15, all she possessed. 
Tn 1854 the Missouri Compromise had been repealed, 
trouble in Kansas had reached its height, the Know Nothing 
party was at its zenith, the Whigs were demoralized and the 
Free Soilers were gaining the ascendency. This anti-Nebraska 
meeting at Saratoga may be said to have witnessed the birth 
of the Republican party. It possessed an additional interest 
for Misa Anthony, who attended all its sessions, from the fact 
that her brother, Daniel R., made on this occasion his first 
speech. He had just returned from Kansas and 
could deseribe from personal observation the outrages perpe- 
trated in that unhappy territory. After leaving Saratoga, 
Miss Anthony spoke in many places on the way to Rochester, 
among them Canajoharie, the acone of her last teaching. Her 
experience here is described in a letter home; 

‘The trustees of the Methodist church said I could have it for my meeting, 
bot the minister protested and put the key into his saintly pocket, Brown 
Stafford anid to him, Keep that key, if you dare! I guess Unclo Read and 
Whele John Stafford and I have done enough to build and sustain that church 
towarrant ua in having our say aboat it fall as much aa yon, sir; ’” and he 
‘was compelled to give up tho Uncle Read wont toauntand said: “T 
have not thought of going to an evening meeting in a long time, but I will go 
tonight if it kills me." So they wont, also the very best of tho folks from 
both sides of the river, and I seldom have spoken better. Uncle sosmed very 
‘mach plesced, and when Aunt Mary and rustecs urged me to take the 
school 


r again, he said: “No, some one onght to go around and vet the poople 
thinking about the laws and it is Susan's work to do this."" 


_ Miss Anthony reached home, October 1, after seven months! 
it travel and hard work, and on the 17th went to the 
Woman's Rights Convention at Philadelphia and 

ave the report for New York, It was through her determined 
overcoming the objection that she was an atheist and 

that every religion or none should have an equal 

their platform, that Mrs. Rose was made president. 
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She met here for the first time Anna and Adeline Thomeon, 
Sarah Pugh and Mary Grew, and was the guest of James and 
Lucretia Mott, who entertained twenty-four visitors in their 
hospitable house during all the convention. Thisis the quaint 
invitation sent her by Mrs. Mott: ‘* It will give us pleasure to 
have thy company at 338 Arch street, where we hope thou wilt 
make thy home. We shall of course be crowded, but we ex- 
pect thee and shall prepare accordingly. We think such as 
thyself, devoted to good causes, should not have to seek a 
home.”’ Wm. Lloyd Garrison sat at her right hand at table 
and Miss Anthony at her left. At the conclusion of each 
meal she had brought in to her a little cedar tub filled with 
hot water and washed the silver, glass and fine china, Miss 
Anthony drying them with the whitest of towels, while the 
brilliant conversation at the table went on uninterrupted. 

At the close of 1854, Miss Anthony decided to make a 
thorough canyase of every county in New York in the interest 
of the petitions to the Legislature, a thing no woman eyer had 
dreamed of doing. Most of the papers responded cordially to 
her request that they publish her notices. Mr. Greeley wrote: 
“T have your letter and your programme, friend Susan. I will 
publigh the latter in all our editions, but return your dollars. 
To charge you full price would be too hard and I prefer not to 
take anything.”’ As she had not a dollar of surplus left from 
her year’s work she went in debt, with her father as security, 
for the hand-bills which she had printed to announee her 
meetings. These were folded and addressed by her brother 
Merritt and a young relative, Mary Luther, his future wife, 
and under the direction of her father were sent two weeks in 
advance to sheriff and postmaster, accompanied by a letter 
from Mise Anthony requesting that they be put up in a con- 
spicuous place, She thon wrote Wendell Phillips asking if 

any funds were available from the Philadelphia conyention, 
‘and he replied ‘‘no,"’ but sent a personal check for $50, 
this money in her pocket, and without the promise of 
another dollar, she started out alone, at the beginning of 

, to canvass the great State of New York, 
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SS ANTHONY left home on Christmas Day, 1854, 

and held her first meeting at Mayville, Chautau- 

[| qua Co., the afternoon and evening of the 26th. 

i On her expense account is the item: ‘56 cents 

for four pounds of candles to light the court- 

** The weather was cold and damp and the audiences 
, although people were at from eight towns, attracted 
ity to hear a woman, At the evening session a 


shilling ’ admittance fee was charged. At Sherman, 
evening, there wasa large audience and the diary says: 

rer saw more enthusiasm on thi ject the ortho- 
h p should open its 


ng every other day, 
but whenever 


he courthouse for her, 
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From only one of the sixty counties did she receive an insult- 
ing reply to her letters, and this was from Schoharie. The 
postmasters also pasted her hand-bills in a conspicuous place, 
and they were s source of much amusement and comment. 
Most of the towns never had been visited by a woman speaker, 
and wagon-loads of people would come from miles around to 
see the novelty. The sudiences were cold but respectful and, 
asa rule, she was treated decently by the county papers. 
Occasionally a smart editor would get off the joke about her rela- 
tionship to Mark Antony, which even then had become thread- 
bare, and invariably the articles would begin, “‘ While we do 
not agree with the theories which the lady advocates.” Most 
of them, however, paid high tribute to her ability as a speaker 
and to the clearness, logic and force of her arguments. A quo- 
tation from the Rondout Courier will illustrate - 


‘arranged, 
too tall nor too short, too plump nor too thin—in brief one of those juste 
milieu persons, the perfection of common sense physically exhibited. Miss 
Anthony's oratory is in keeping with all her belongings, ber voice well 
modulated and masical, her enunciation distinct, her style carnest and im- 
pressive, her language pure and unexaggerated. 


Judging from other friendly notices this must be an aceur- 
ate description of Miss Anthony at the age of thirty-five. The 
experiment of a woman on the platform was too new, however, 
and the doctrines she advocated too unpopular for it to be pos- 
sible that she should receive fair treatment genorally, and 
there wore few papers which described her in as unprejudiced 
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a manner as tho one quoted. A lotter from her father during 
this trip said; ‘* Would it not be wise to preserve the many 
and amusing observations by the different papors, that years 
hence, in your more solitary moments, you and maybe your 
children ean look over tho views of both the friends and op- 
ponents of the cause?’ This was the beginning of the acrap 
books carefully kept up for nearly half a century. 

The journal for that year gives a detailed account of the 
hardships of this winter, one of the coldest and snowiest on 
record. Many towns were off the railroad and could be 
reached only by sleigh, After a long ride she would be put 
for the night into a room without « fire, and in the morning 
would have to break the ice in the pitcher to take that sponge 
bath from head to foot which she never omitted. All that she 
hoped from a financial standpoint was to pay the expenses of 
the trip, and had che desired fame or honor, she would not 
have sought it in these remote villages. The diary relates: 


At Olean, not a church or schoolhouse could be obtained for the lecture and 
it would have had to be abandoned bad not the landlord, Mr. Comstock, 
#iven the use of his dining-room. . . 

‘At Angelica, nine towns represented; crowded house, courtroom carpeted 
with sawdust. A young Methodist ministor gave bia name for the potition, 
ut one of his wealthy parishioners told him hoshould leave the church unless 
it was withdrawn. 

At Corning, none of ‘the ministors would give the notice of our meeting, 
which #0 incensed some of the men that they went to the printing office, 
‘struck off bandbille and had boys standing at the door of the charches as the 
people passed out. Who was responsible for the Sabbath breaking? . . 

‘At Elmira, took tea at Mrs. Holbrook's with Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, 
‘His theology, as set forth that evening, ie a dark and hopeless one, He noes 
no hope for the progress of the race, does not believe that education even 
‘will improve the species. I find great apathy wherever the clergy ure 
‘oppoted to the advancement of women. 


In February Miss Anthony suspended her canvass long 
enough to go to Albany to the State convention and present 
the petitions. In response to her request to be present Horace 
Greeley wrote: ‘You know already that T am thoroughly com- 
mitted to the principle that woman shall decide for herself 

her she shall have a voice and vote in legislation or shall 
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continue to be represented and legislated for exclusively by 
man. My own judgment is that woman’s presence in the 
arena of politics would be useful and beneficent but I do not 
assume to judge for her. She must consider, determine and 
act for herself. Moreover, when she shall in earnest have re- 
solved that her own welfare and that of the race will be pro- 
moted by her claiming a voice in the direction of civil 
government, as I think she ultimately will do, then the day of 
her emancipation will be very near. That day, I will hopo 
yet to see.”” 

Her mission accomplished, Miss Anthony plunged again 
into the ice and snow of northern New York. At Albany a 
wealthy and cultured Quaker gentleman had been an attentive 
and interested listener, and when she took the stage a few days 
later at Lake George, she found not only that he was to be her 
fellow-passenger, but that he had a thick plank heated, which 
he asked permission to place under her feet. Whenever the 
stage stopped he had it re-heated, and in many ways added to 
the comfort of her journey, At the close of the next meeting 
to her surprise she found his fine sleigh waiting filled with 
robes and drawn by two spirited gray horses, and he himself 
drove her to his own beautiful home presided over by a sister, 
where she spent Sunday. In this same luxurious conveyance 
she was taken to several towns and, during one of these trips, 
was urged in the most earnest manner to give up the hard life 
she waz leading and accept the ease and protection he could 
offer. But her heart made no response to this appeal while it 
did urge her strongly to continue in her chosen work. 

All through the Schroon Lake country the snow was over 
the fences and the weather bitterly cold. At Plattsburg, Miss 
Anthony was a guest at Judge Watson’s. Before leaving 
Rochester she had hada pair of high boots made to protect her 
from the deep snows, which were so much heavier than she 
was accustomed to that they almost ruined her feet. She was 
at that time an ardent convert to the ‘‘ water cure’ theorles 
and, after suffering tortures from one foot especially, she came 
home from tho afternoon meeting, put it under the “ pen- 
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stock” in the kitchen and let the cold water run over it till it 
was perfectly numb, then wrapped it up in flannels, That 
eyoning it did not hurt her a particle, and concluding thut 
what was good for one foot must be good for two, she put both 
‘under the ‘* penstock’’ till they were almost congealed. In 
the morning she scarcely could get out of bed, all the pain 
having settled in her back, but in spite of protests from the 
family she resumed her journey. All the way to Malone, she 
had to hold fast to the seat in front of her to reliove as much 
as possible the motion of the cars. She managed to conduct 
her afternoon and evening meetings, and then went on to Og- 
densburg, where she stopped withacousin. The next morning 
she hardly could move and the women of the family had to 
help her make her toilet. Nothing they could say would per- 
suade her to remain; she was advertised to speak at Canton 
and proposed to do it if she were alive, so she was carried out, 
put into a sleigh and driven seventeen miles actually doubled 
up with her head on her knees. She finished the two meet- 
ings and then resolved on heroic measures. Arising at 4 a. m. 
she rode in a stago to within ten miles of Watertown, took the 
ears to that city and wont to a hotel, Here she ordered tho 
chambermaid to bring several buckets of ico water into her 
room and, sitting down in a tub, she had them poured on her 
back, then wrapping up in hot blankets went to bed. Tho 
next morning she was apparently well and held her meetings. 
At Auburn, Mrs, Stanton came over from Seneca Falls to 
‘assist and they were entertained by Martha 0. Wright. As a 
‘usual thing Miss Anthony stopped at a hotel but after the first 
Session some one in her audience would be so pleased with her 
that shewas sure to be invited i comfortable home for the 
rest of her stay. One cold spring day she was to speak at 
Riverhead, L. 1. Reaching the courthouse, at 1 0’clock, she 
found it ewept and garnished and a good fire but not a person 
‘in sight except the janitor; so sho sat down and waited and 
one man after another dropped in, until there were per- 

“haps a dozen. Not at all discouraged, she began her apesch, 
; tly the door opened a little and she saw a woman’s bon- 
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net peep in but it was quickly withdrawn, This was repeated 
a numberof times but not one ventured in. Whether each 
woman saw her own husband and was afraid to enter, or whether 
she did not dare face the other women’s husbands, there 
was not one in the audience. The men heard her through, 
bought hor tracts and signed the petition. Having decided 
there was nothing dangerous about her, they came back in the 
evening, bringing their wives and neighbors. 

She closed her campaign May 1, having made a thorough 
canvass of fifty-four counties, during which she sold 20,000 
pamphlets. The total receipts for the four months were 
$2,367, and the expenses were $2,291, leaving a balance of 
$76. Out of this she sent Mr. Phillips the $60 he had ad- 
vanced, but he returned it saying he thought she had earned it. 

The diary relates that it was the common practice in those 
days for the husband, upon coming to an eating station, to 
go in and get a hot dinner, while the wife sat in the car and 
ateacold lunch. It tells of an old farmer who came with 
his wife to her lecture and went into the dining-room for 
the best meal the tayern afforded, while the wife sat in the 
parlor and nibbled a Itttle food she had brought with her. 
Mise Anthony and her companions were the only women who 
dared go out when the train stopped, to walk up and down for 
air and exercise, and they were considered very bold for so 
doing. 

In 1855, to Miss Anthony's great regret, Lucy Stone and 
Antoinette Brown were married. Both were very active in the 
reforms of the day, and there was such a dearth of effective 
workers she felt that they could ill be spared. Their semi- 
apologetic letters and her half-sorrowful, half-indignant remon- 
strances are both amusing and pathetic. They assure her that 
marriage will make no difference with their work, that it will 
only give them more power and earnestness, She knew from 
observation that the married woman who attempts to do public 
work must neglect either it or home duties, and that the advent 
of children necessarily must compel the mother to withdraw 
practically from outside occupation. She was not opposed to 
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marriage per se, but she felt that such women as Lucy Stone 
and Antoinette Brown might make a sacrifice and consecrate 
ves to the great needs of the world which were 
nding the services of the ablest women. 

In May Miss Anthony went as usual to the Anti-Slavery 
Anniversary. In regard to this her father wrote: ‘* Were I 
your place I should like to attend these anniversaries. The 
are soon to have their rights and should thera be any 

left in the world after they are liberated, it should be 

u to help clear it out."’ Very few of those who 


D slightest conception of the half century and 
of long and steady work before them. To their minds 
demand seemed so evident, so just and so forcible, that 


New York she went to her birthplace, Adams, Mass., 

_ spoke in the Baptist church. Just as she began, to her 

ent, her Quaker grandfather eighty-five years old came 

je and sat down on the pulpit steps. While he had 

anxious that she should speak and that her lecture 

d be well advertised she had not expected him to be pres- 

as he was not in the habit of entering an orthodox church. 

stopped at once, gave him her hand and assisted him toa 

the pulpit, where he listened with deep interest. When 

finished he said: ‘Well, Susan, that is a smart talk thee 
us tonight.” 

‘Miss Anthony returned home, outraged nature asserted 

d at every moment the pain in her back was excruciat- 

e went to a doctor for the first time in her life and 

4 fly-blister and some drugs to putin whiskey. The 

she threw away but applied the blister, which only 

her misery, She suffered terribly all summer but 

every moment writing a new speech and sending out 

Ietiers for a second woman's rights convention which 
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had boon called to mect at Saratoga in August. Most of the 
replies wore favorable. T. W. Higginson wrote: ‘‘With great 
pleasure will I come to Saratoga Springs on August 15 and 16, 
Jt is a capital idea to haye a conyention there, coax in some 
curious fashionables and perhaps make ‘those who come to 
scoff, remain to pray.’’ Lucretia Mott sent a letter full of 
good cheer. From Mrs. Stanton, overwhelmed with the cares 
of many litile children, came this pathetic message: “I can 
not go. I have so many drawbacks to all my efforts for women 
that every step is one of warfare, but there is a good time com- 
ing and Tam strong and happy in hope. T long to see you, 
dear Susan, and hear of your wanderings.”* 

Paulina Wright Davis said, in discussing the convention: 
“*T get almost discouraged with women. They will work for 
men, but a woman must ride in triumph over everything be- 
fore they will give her a word of aid or cheer; they are ready 
enough to take advantage of every step gained, but not ready 
to help further steps. When will they be truer and nobler ? 
Not in our day, but we must work on for future generations.’’ 
Lucy Stone, enjoying her honeymoon at the Blackwell home 
near Cincinnati, wrote in a playful mood: ‘When, after 
reading your letter, I asked my husband if I might go to Sara- 
toga, only think of it! He did not give me permission, but 
told me to ask Lucy Stone. T can’t get him to govern me at 
all. . . . The Washington Union, noticing our marriage, 
said: ‘We understand that Mr. Blackwell, who last fall 
acsaulted a southern lady and stole her slave, has lately mar- 
ried Mise Lucy Stone. Justico, though sometimes tardy, never 
fails to overtake her victim.’ Thoy evidently think him well 
punished. With tho old love and good will I am now and 
eyer, Lucy Stross (only).’" 

On the way to Saratoga Miss Anthony stopped at Utica for 
the State Teachers’ Conyention and was appointed to read a 
paper at the next annual meeting on ‘ Educating the Sexes 
Together.’ This action showed considerable advance in senti- 
ment during the two years since this same body at Rochester 
debated for half an hour whether a woman should be allowed 
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to speak to a motion. She called the Woman's Rights Con- 
vention to order in Saratoga, August 15, 1855, and Martha 0, 
Wright was made president. The brilliant array of speakers 
addressed cultured audiences gathered from all parts of the 
country at this fashionable resort. The newspapers were very 
complimentary; the Whig, howeyer, declared, “‘The business 
of the convention was lo advocate woman's right to do wrong."" 
Tt was here that Mary L. Booth, afterwards for many years 
editor of Harper's Bazar, made her first public appearance, 
acting as secretary. 

She decided to go for a while to the Worcester Hydropathie 
Institute conducted by her cousin, Dr. Scth Rogers, and she 
found here complete change and comparative rest, although 
occupying a great deal of her time in sonding out tracts and 
petitions. Her account-books show the purchase of 600 one- 
cent stamps, each of which meant the addressing of an envel~ 
ope with her own hand, and her letters to her father are full 
of directions for printing circulars, etc. She was, however, 

thing almost unknown in 
her busy life. On September 18 she attended the Masgachu- 
setts Woman's Rights Convention, and wrote home : 


in that most hospitable homo. As 
eee nee and thes 


sia, now soothing 

the refreshments. 

Mra. MeCrendy, the 

. Hunt, Charles 

FF. Hovey, Wendell Phillips, ari Having worshipped 
‘theee distinguiehed people | ae was ion to moot thom 


son and Sarah Pugh, I visited 
-placo! We could not find Mar- 

etted. I spent Sunday with Charles 

ent at Salem, and we drove to Lynn with his matchless stoods to 
‘Theodore Parker preach a sermon which filled our souls, We discussed 
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{ie excefleare ot James BuScas's where well Gimed. Moods; Mr Gerriace 
eaortel me we Cossiemews. we stuvl om Ge wry spat whee Wares tril 
tet serctet the atartatde Ruma So te Sep Bebe BoD Memomest 
Thee we called co Tieudere Packer: Seumd is op tions Sights of stairs in 
bie Bbeary whack covecs Sat wicie Gene of be booe. Se em» heed with 
besckee to the wary top—36,000 reimmem—andl Shire at = hangs table in the een- 
ter of the spertecet ast Gee great meee ieee ih cally seemed anleccae 
{2 tom to be cubered iste euch s peace emt oo eat 2 comcmerplece errand 


‘Rogers and Stephen and Abby Poster, that I really forgot te take a survey of 
the tales. The nest day Charles F_ Hovey drove with me out to the home: 
of the Posters where we had » ploasast call! 


‘Miss Anthony visited a baby show but she considered it “a 
sad exhibition, unless it may be the crude and rade beginning 
of arousing an interest in the laws which govern the produe- 
tion of strong, healthy, beautiful chi .”* She heard Mr. 
Higginson preach every Sunday, and of one sermon on the 
‘Secret Springs of True Greatness’”” she writes home: 


‘The minister read trom the Book of Esdras in the Apocrypha, It is aston- 
ishing that ach o beautiful and forcible of the 
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to discern betwoen the good and evil in that wonderful book than were any 
kingappointed councils of olden times. 


During Mr. Higginson’s absence his place was filled by 
Rey. David A. Wasson, who was temporarily a resident of the 
“water cure.’’ His sermons and his daily companionship 
were a revelation to Miss Anthony of a higher intellectual and 
spiritual life than she had known before, and she records in 
her diary: ‘It is plain to me now thatit is not sitting under 
preaching that I dislike, but the fact that most of it is not of 
4 stamp that my soul can respond to.” While in Worcester 
she went to her first Republican meeting and heard John P. 
Hale. Her cousin escorted her to a seat on the platform and 
Mr. Hale gave her a cordial welcome. She was the only 
Woman present, although several peeped in at the door but 
had not the courage to pieaiets She also heard Henry Wilson, 


the accident of birth g 
sex, I doubt not 1: 
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him make a blunder even; it will do much more to develop 
him than the judgment of father, mother and all the brothers 
and sisters. He ought to have the privilege, since it is clearly 
his right, to inyest his money exactly as he pleases and I hope 
he will yet be trusted at least with his own funds."” 

‘To a woman who is publishing a paper and complains that 
her efforts are neither helped nor appreciated, she replies: 
“Every individual woman who launches into a work hitherto 
monopolized by men, must stand or fall in her own strength 
or weakness. Whatever we manufacture we must study to 
make it for the interest of the community to purchase. If we 
fail in this, we must improve the work. . . . Each of us 
individually has her own duties to perform and each of us 
alone must work out her life problem.’ 

In October the National Woman’s Rights Convention was 
held in Cincinnati but she was unable to attend, It was the 
only one she missed from 1852 until the breaking out of the 
war, when they were abandoned for a number of years, and 
she felt so distressed that she wrote to Rochester and persuaded 
her sister Mary to get leave of absence from school and go in 
her place. We know she has a very pretty bonnet this fall, 
for she says: ‘‘It is trimmed with dark green ribbon, striped 
with black and white, and for face trimming, lace and cherry 
and green flowers with the least speck of blue.”” She grieves 
because her married sisters never have time to write her, and 
says: 


Rat so it ie; every wife and mother must devote herself wholly to home 
duties, washing and cleaning, baking and mending—these are the must be's; 
tho culture of the soul, the enlargement of the faculties, the thought of a1 
thing or anybody beyond the home and family are the may bo's. Whi 
society is rightly organized, the wife and mother will have time, wish and 
will to grow intellectually, and will know that the limitsof her sphere, the 
extent of her daties, are prescribed only by the measure of her ability. 


Her daily treatment at the ‘‘ water cure ’’ is thus described ; 
‘First thing in the morning, dripping sheet; pack at 10 
o'clock for forty-five minutes, come out of that and take a 
shower, followed by a sitz bath, with a pail of water at 75° 
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over the shoulders, after which dry sheetand then brisk 
At4p.«. the programme repeated, and then again 
. My day is so cut up with four baths, four dress- 
undressings, four exercisings, one drive and three 
x8, that I donot have time to put two thoughts together."” 
Anthony recovered her health, either as a result of the 
t or of the rest and the long rides which ehe 
daily with her cousin as he made his round of visits. 
ile he was indoors she sat in the chaise enjoying the sun- 
d fresh air and reading some interesting book. The 
shows that during the fall cho read Sartor Reeartus, 
s bits from Gerald Mazeey, Villette, Gaskell’s Life of 
Bronté, Corinne, and a number of other works. 
Rogers, the intimate friend of Thoreau and Emerson, was 
tured gentleman, liberal in his views, strong in his opin- 
yet tender, sympathetic and companionable. Many of 
beautiful letters to Miss Anthony have been preserved. In 
of political cowardice and corruption, he say: 


Vere it not for the thunder and lightning of the Garrison. 
{to purify the moral atmosphere, we would all sink into 
‘ together.”’ His love of liberty is thus expressed : 


‘I belleve in the absolute freedom of every human being so long as the 

‘eden left undisturbed. Conformity too often euta down our 

makes os Lillipatians, no longer unita bat nities. Help me to 

and Iwill belp you to right the universe, Better, n thousand 

that societies, friendships oven, never were formed, that wo all 

binson Crnsoes, than that the terrible tragedy of soul-annibilation 

b conformity be 80 conspicnous in the drama of haman life. How 

wives do you woe who are not acting this tragedy? How many has- 

Leg do not appland? Hence degeneracy after marriage, more directly 
‘than the husband, bat too often of both, 


soon as Miss Anthony reached home, the last of Novem- 
began preparing for another winter campaign in the 
the petitions, and also for a course of lectures to be 
Rochester by the prominent men of the day. Lucy 

ote her at this time: ‘Your letter full of plans 

e here. I wish I lived near enough to catch some 
gnetism. For the first time in my life I feel, day 
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after day, completely discouraged. When my Harry sent 
your letter to me he said, ‘ Susan wants you to write a tract, 
and I eay, Amen.” When I go home I will see whether I 
have any faith in my powertodoit . . , . Susan, don’t 
you lecture this winter on pain of my everlasting displeasure, I 
am going to retire from the field; and if you go to work too 
soon and kill yourself, the two wheelhorses will be gone and 
then the chariot will stop.”” 

Arguments were of no avail, however, when the field was 
waiting and the workers few, and while Miss Anthony was 
ever ready to excuse others, she never spared herself. She 
decided before starting to take outa policy in the New York 
Life Insurance Company. The medical certificate given on 
December 18, 1855, by Dr. Edward M. Moore, the leading 
surgeon of western New York, read as follows: ‘* Height, 5 
it. 5 in.; figure, full; chest measure 38 in.; weight, 156 |bs.; 
complexion, fair; habits, healthy and active; nervous affec- 
tions, none; character of respiration, clear, resonant, murmur 
perfect ; heart, normal in rhythm and yalyularsound; pulse 66 
per minute; disease, none. The life ig a very good one.’” 
And so it has proved to be, as she has paid her premiums for 
over forty years." 

Just before she was ready to start on her long lecture tour 
in the interest of educational, civil and political rights for 
women, she received a letter, which was an entire surprise and 
added a new feature to the work to which she was devoting her 
time and energy. 

' The prosident of the company, Joha A, McCall, in a personal Lotter, written Decombor 


‘YUL, 1967, Just forty-two yeury afterwards, aye) "That yoo may be spared for many, many 
_ Yous to your numerous friends and admirere de the wish of this company and ite officials.” 





CHAPTER 1X. 
ADVANCE ALONG ALL LINES. 
1856. 


HE letter which Miss Anthony received with so 
much pleased surprise was from Samuel May, Jr., 
cousin of Rey... J. May. He was secretary of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, which had 
its headquarters in Boston; Wm. Lloyd Garri- 

son was its president, and among its officers were Wendell 
Phillips, Francis Jackson, Charles Hovey, Stephen and Abby 
ey Foster, Parker Pillsbury, Maria Weston Chapman, the 

most distinguished Abolitionists of the day. This letter read: 


The executive committee of axa Anti-Slavery Society desire to 
‘ongage you ax an agent, for such tim ‘the frat of May next 
as you may be able to give. Will yoa or 


coveted opportunity ! 
her ability by this 


ie 


ested, she could at the same time even more effectually, advance 
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rights meetings already announced by posters, what should be 
done in regard to them? She finally decided to hold them 
during January with Frances D. Gage, initiate her and then 
leave her to fill the remainder of the winter's engagements, 
So she accepted Mr. ay 8 ee and at his request planned a 
route and ar- 

ranged meetings P wee ee a 

for a number of speakers. 

Stephen 8, Foster wrote, 

“T shall give myself entirely into your ote! pak. 
power, only stipulating for the liberty of speech.”” 

Miss Anthony started with Mrs. Gage January 4, 1856. As 
many of their meetings were off the railroad, there was a hard 
siege ahead of them. Thediary says: ‘‘ January 8: Terribly 
cold and windy; only adozen peoplein the hall; had social chat 
with them and returned to our hotel. Lost more here at 
Dansville than we gained at Mount Morris. So goos the world. 

. + January 9: Mercury 12° below zero but we took a 


sleigh for Nunda. Trains all blocked by snow and no mail 
for several days, yet we had a full house and good meeting.’”” 
Extracts from one or two letters written home will give some 
idea of this perilous journey: 


Haxt's Counens, January 1, 836 o'clock. 

Just emerged from a long line of snowdrifta and stepped at this little coan- 
try tavern, sapped and am now roasting over a hot stove. Ob, ob, what an 
experience! No trains running and we have had a thirty-six mile ride ina 
sleigh. Once we scemod lost in a drift fall fifteen feet deep, The driver 
went on ahead to a hoase, and there we sat shivering. When he returned 
we found he bsd gone over n fence into a field, #0 we hud to dismount 
and plough through the snow after the sleigh; then we roseatod oursolvoe, 
butoh, the poor horses! . . . 


‘Wenprn’s Stratton, January 14, 1214 o'clock r. st. 
Well, well, good folks at home, these surely are the times that try women’s 
souls. After writing you laat, the snows foll and tho winds blew and the cars 
“failed to go and come at their appointed hours. We could have reached Ware 
saw if the omnibns had had the energy to come for us, The train, however, 
got no farther than Warsaw, where it stack in a snowdrift eleven feet deep 
and a hundred long, but we might have kept that engagement ut least. Friday 
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‘morning we went to the station; no trains and no hope of any, but a man 

weaid he could got us to Attica in time for an evening meeting, so we agreed 

to pay him %. He had a noble pair of greys and we foundered through the 

deepest snowbanks I ever saw, but at7 o'clock were still foarteen miles from 
itticn, 


We stopped at a little tavern where the landlady was not yet twenty and 
‘had a baby fifteen montha old. Her supper dishes wore not washed and her 
‘baby was crying, but she was cqual to the occasion, She rocked the little 
‘thing to sleep, washed the dishes and got our supper; beautifal white bread, 
‘butter, cheese, pickles, apple and mince pie, and excellent peach preserves. 
‘She gave us her warm bedroom to sleep in, and on a row of pegs hang the 
loveliest embroidered petticoats and baby clothes, all the work of that young 
woman's fingers, while on a ruck was her ironing perfectly done, wrought 
undersleeves, baby dresses, embroidered underwear, etc. She prepared a 
6 o'clock breakfast for os, fried pork, mashed potatoes, mince ple, and for 
‘me, at my especial request, a plate of delicious baked ewoet applea and a 
pitcher of rich milk. Now for the moral of this story; When we came to 
pay oor bill, the dolt of a husband took the money and pot it in his Lace 
‘He had not lifted band to lighten that woman’s burdens, bat had nat 
‘talked with the men in the bar room, not even caring for the baby, yet ms 
Jaw gives him the right to avery dollar abe earns, and when abe needs two 
mpetl bay a darning necdle she bas to ask him and explain what ehe wants 

‘Here where Iam writing ie a similar case, Tho baby is very gick with the 
aaa cough; the wife has dinner to get for all the boarders, and no help; 

husband standing around with his hands in his pockets. She begs him to 
hold the baby for just ton minutes, but before the time is ap he hands it back 
to her, saying, “Here, take this child, I'm tired.” Yet when we left he 
‘was on hand to receive the money and we had to give it to him, We paid a 
‘man a dollar to take us to the etation, and saw the train pull out while we 
were stuck in a snowdrift ten feet deep, with a dozen men trying to shovel a 
path for us; 80 we had to come back, In spite of this terrible weather, peo- 
ple drive eight and ten miles to our meetings. 


On January 20, Mrs. Gage was called home by illness in her 
family, leaving Miss Anthony to finish the campaign alone. 
‘This destroyed all plans for her work with the anti-slavery 
committee, as no inducement could have been offered which 
“would cause her to abandon | ’s rights meetings af- 
ter having advertised them. She requested Mr. May to release 
ae el he did so, stipulating however that she should inform 

soon as she was at liberty. She begged various speak- 

fo assist her but received no favorable replies. Lucy Stone 
“T wish you had agood husband; it is a great blessing.” 
edesire for help may be judged by a letter to Martha 





__ 
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G. Wright in regard to a meeting which had been announced 
for Auburn: ‘ Mrs. Gage has gone; now, dear Mrs. Wright, 
won't you give an address? Be brave and make this begin- 
ning. You can speak so much better, 80 much more wisely, 
s0 much more everything than I can; do rejoice my heart by 
consenting. I wish I could see you tonight ; I’m sure I could 
prevail upon you. Yours beseechingly.’’ She got no aid from 
any quarter, and went on alone through the dreary winter. 
‘To those who were to advertise her meetings she said: ‘I 
should like a particular effort made to call out the teachers, 
seamsiresses and wage-earning women generally. It is for 
them rather than for the wives and daughters of the rich that 
I labor.’ 

In February she returned to Rochester to look after Mr. 
Garrison’s lecture and entertained him at her home. As it 
had been decided not to hold a convention at Albany she took 
this opportunity to go there and present the petitions to the 
Ingislature. They were referred to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Samuel G, Foote, chairman. Mr. Foote was a lawyer, 
prominent in society, the father of daughters, and yet reported 
as follows on the petition asking that a woman might control 
her wages and have the custody of her children: 


‘The committeo is composed of married and single gentlemen. ‘The bache- 
Jors, with becoming diffidence, bave left the subject pretty much to the mar- 
ried gentlemen. They have considered it with the aid of the Nght they have 
before them and the experience married life haa given thom, Thus aided, 
‘they are enubled to stute that the ladies always have the best place and 
choicest titbit at the table. ‘They have tho best seat in the cars, carringes 
and aleighs; the warmest place in winter and the coolest in summer. They 
buve their choice on whieh side of the bed they will lie, front or back, A 
jay’ '# dress costs three times as much as that of « gentleman; and at the 
present time, with the prevailing fashion, one lady occupies three times as 
mach pace in the world as agentleman, It haa thna appeared to the mare 
riod gentlemen of your committee, being a majority (the bachelors being wilent 
for the reason mentioned, and also probably for the farther reawon that they 
‘re still suitors for the favors of the gentler sox) that if there is any tnoquality 
‘or oppression in the case, the gentlemen are the sufferers. They, however, 
have presented no petitions for redress, buving doubtless made up thelr minds 
to yiold to an inevitable destiny. 

On the whole, the committee have concluded to recommend no measure, 
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Register said ‘‘ this report was received with 
f laughter.” Judge Hay, Lydia Mott and a number 
‘Miss Anthony's friends wrote her not to be discouraged at 


with a heart filled with resentment and indignation. 

_ She had many peculiar experiences during her travels and had 
¥ listen to many a chapter of family history which was far 
_ from harmonious. On one occasion a friend was pouring into 

her ears an account of the utter uncongeniality between herself 

d husband, largely because he was wholly unappreciative 

her higher thoughts and feelings. Asan example she re- 
that when they visited Niagara Falls and her soul was 

ng into the seventh heaven of glory, majesty and sub- 


, he exelaimed, ‘‘ What a magnificent water power this 
be, if utilized; and that he did it on purpose to shock 
sensibilities. Miss Anthony finally said; ‘Now, my 
ir, the trouble is you fail to recognize that your husband 
0 constituted that he sees the practical while you feel only 


realms of poetry on ovory slight provocation.’’ She 
recalled a number of similar instances which the wife 
ed as illustrating the husband’s cruelty, impressing 

her that they were born with different temperaments and 
yer had any right to condemn the other. At the end of 
versation, the woman, weeping, put her arms around 
nthony and said: ‘‘ You have taught me to under- 
husband better and love and respect him more than 
Jearned to do in all my lon, sof living with him.” 
Garrison wrote, thanking her and her family for 

ous hospitality, concluding, ‘‘Nowhere do I visit 

real satisfaction.’’ He told her that he had had to. 
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give up his lecture engagements on account of the heavy 
snows, but she had gone straight through with hers. She now 
closed her series of meetings and went home to arrange for 
Theodore Parker's lecture. Antoinette Brown Blackwell wrote 
her: “I hear a certain bachelor making a number of inquir- 
jes about Susan B, Anthony. This means that we shall look 
for another wedding in our sisternity before the year ends. 
Get a good husband, that’s all, dear.’’ 

On Miss Anthony’s return from the May anti-slavery meet- 
ing in New York, she received a reminder from the president 
of the State Teachers’ Association that she would be expected 
to read her paper on ‘‘Co-Education” before that body in 
August. This recollection had been keeping her awake nights 
for some time. Tt had been an easy thing to present a resolu- 
tion or make a five-minute speech, but it was quite another to 
write an hour’s leeture to be delivered before s most critical 
audience. As was always her custom in such a dilemma, she 
turned to Mrs. Stanton, who responded: 

‘Your servant is not dead but liveth. Imagine me, day in and day out, 
watching, bathing, dressing, nursing and promenading the precions contents 
of a little crib in the corner of my room. 1 pace up and down these two 
chambers of mine like a caged Koness, longing to bring nursing and house- 
keeping cares to a close. Come here and I will do what I can to help you 
with your address, if you will hold the baby and make the puddings. Let 
Antoinette and Lucy rest in peace and quietness thinking great thoughts, 
It is not well to ba in the excitement of public life all the time, so do not 
keep stirring them up or mourning over their repose, You, too, mast rest, 
Susan; let the world alone awhile. We can not bring about a moral revolt- 
tion in a day ora yoar. Now that [ have two daughters, I fool froal strength 
to work for women, It fg not in vain that in myself I feel all the wearisome 
care to which woman even in her best estate is subject. 


Together they ground out the address, taking turns at writ- 
ing and baby tending, and then she went home. It seemed 
to her that in order to prove the absolute equality of woman 
with man she ought to present this as an oration instead of 
reading it as an essay; so she labored many weary hours to 
commit it to memory, pacing from one end of the house to the 
other, and when these confines became too small rushing out 
into the orchard, but all in vain. It was utterly impossible 
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for her, then or ever, to memorize the exact words of any- 
thing. 

‘The lecture, occupying an entire evening, was given before a 
large audience in Rand’s Hall, Troy, and cordially received. 
At its close Mr. L. Hazeltine of New York, president of the 
association, took Miss Anthony by the hand, saying: ‘‘Madam, 
that was a splendid production and well delivered. I could 
not have asked fora single thing different either iu matter or 
manner; but I would rather have followed my wife or daugh- 
ter to Greenwood cemetery than to have had her stand here 
before this promiscuous audience and deliver that addross.’" 
Superintendent Randall, of the city schools of New York, over- 
hearing the conversation, said: ‘Father Hazeltine, 1 fully 
agree with the first part of your remark but dissent entirely 
from the latter. Ishould be proud if I had a wife or daughter 
capable of either writing or reading that paper as Miss 
Anthony has done.” She was invited by the Massachusetts 
teachers who were present | to come to their State convention at 
Springfield and give the address, which she did. It was after- 
wards delivered at a number of teachers’ institutes. Mary L. 
Booth had written her: 


Tam glad that you will reprosont ua at the Troy gathering. Yon will bear 
with you the gratitade hearts are swelling: 
indi ‘expose, but who have 

hes would 


Tn August Miss Abiiony pti 


88 on a previous o occasion, e 


she was not in the h: 
went through the me the speeches herself. 
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Her faithful friend Judge Hay’ came to her rescue with a 
donation of $20 and she was just able to pay expenses. 

The public was not in a mood for woman’s conventions. 
The presidential campaign was at its height, with three tickets 
in the field, and the troubles in Kansas were approaching a 
crisis. In September came the news of the raid at Osawatomie 
and that thirty out of the fifty settlers had been killed by the 
“border ruffians.”” This brought especial gloom to the An- 
thony homestead, as the dispatches also stated that the night 
before the encounter, John Brown had slept in the cabin of 
the young son Merritt, and for weeks they were unable to 
learn whether he were among the thirty who died or the twenty 
wholived. At last the welcome letters came which related how 
the coffee was just ready to be put on the table in the cabin 
when the sound of firing was heard, and how without waiting 
to drink it, John Brown and his little band rushed to the con- 
flict. The old hero gave strict orders to Merritt not to leave 
the house, as he had been very ill, but as soon as they were 
out of sight he seized his gun, staggered down to the bank of the 
Marais du Cygne and was soon in the thick of the fight. When 
it was over he crawled on his hands and knees back to his 
cabin, where he lay ill for weeks, entirely alone and uncared 
for. A letter from Miss Anthony to this brother shows the 
tender, domestic side of her nature, which the public is seldom 
permitted to see: 


How much rather would I have you at my side tonight than to think of 
your daring and enduring greater hardships even than our Revolutionary 
heroes. Words can not tell how often we think of you or how sadly we feel 
that the terrible crime of this nation against humanity is being avenged on the 


"In 664 Judge William Hay bronght out a new edition of his romance, Isabel D’Avalos, 
the Maid of Seville, with a sequel, The Seest Granada, dedicated as follows: 


SUSAN, aa ANTHONY 
whore earnestness of purpose. honests of intention, 
Unintormitied industry, indefatigable perseverance, 

and extraordinary bavinese talent 
are surpassed only by the virtues which bave illustrated ber life, 
Gevoteds tke that of Dorothes Bis 
TOTHE CAUSE OF HUMANITY. 


In a letter to ber hesaid: “I have placed in my will a bequest to you, the only person 
a I would willingly entrast them, that at my death the manuscripts and plates 
k are to be your absolute property. I sincerely desire and faintly hope that yon 
some pecuniary benefit from them.” 





SUSAN B, ANTHONY. 


dcr tHe Ase oF 36. PROM & DASUERRROTYTE 
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heads of oar sons and brothers. , . . Wednesday night, Mr. Mowry, who 
was in the battle, arrived in town. Like wild fire the news flew. D. R. was 
in poreait of him when father reached his office. He thought you were not 
duurt. Mother anid that night, “I can go to sleep now there ia a hope that 
‘Merritt still lives;”” but father said: ‘I sappose I eball sloop when natare 
{s throd ont, bat the hope that my son has survived brings little solace to my 
foul while the cause of ul] this terrible wrong remaing untonched.”” . . 
‘Your fish pole nover caught 0 lusclouaa baakettul ae it haa thia afteraoon. 
Tmade a march through the peach orchard with pole fn hand to feb down 
‘the soft Early Crawforda that hnd escaped even the ken eyes of father and 
mother whon they made their Jast detour. As the pole reached to the top- 
‘most bough and down dropped the big, tat, golden, red-cheeked Crawfords, 
‘thought went away to the owner of the rod, how he in days gone by planted 
‘these little trees, praned them and nursed them and now we wero enjoying the 
‘fruits of his lubor, while he, the dear boy, was away in the prairie wilds of 
‘Konsos. I thought of many things aa I walked between tho rows to apy out 
{friend of thepalato, With the hal mete T 
on hallooed for Mary 1, and Ann Eliza tose 


the aleest ones and how T eis ny dearest brother could have some 

ol his feverad throat, 
.—Father brings the Democrat a Tint of killed, wounded end 
ere aad ike name of our 3 but oh! the slain are 


brothers and hosbands of o 
-—Your letter is in to-day" Damar and the os Advertiser 
aries is “another letter from. brother f 
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when we can do something for the glorious cause which you 
are so nobly advocating.’’ John added: ‘It would rejoice 
my heart to be at the convention and help along, with the one 
talent.God has given me, the greatest reform ever attempted 
by lovers of the human race."’ Miss Anthony asked Mary L. 
Booth, at that time just beginning to attract attention by her 
fine translations, to speak at the coming convention and re- 
ceived this touching response: 

The hope of yet aiding the couse is the polar star which guides all my 
efforts. Ifit were possible I would do this directly, but the fashion of the 
times has mado mo a dependant and home aid would scarcely be extended 
to mein this. I am trying tomake myself indopendent. Fortane now prom- 
isew favorable things. Tf Teucceed, count on me. All that E can do, T will, 
to resgue my sex from the fetter which have chafed me so bitterly, from the 
evils of the giant system which makes woman everywhere a gatellite. Ihave 
drank of the enp which is offered aa the wine of woman's life, and have found 
the draught frothy and wneatisfactory. Now am I willing, if successful, to 
give all to parchase her a purer aliment. I haye faith enough in the cauee to 
move mountains, but if I speak at prosent J forfeit all claims on my home 
forever. 

Lucy Stone when appealed to with the intimation that she 
was losing interest in the work, replied; ‘‘ Now that I ocoupy 
a legal position in which I can not even draw in my own 
maine the money I have earned or give a valid receipt for it 
when it isdrawn or make any contract, but am rated with 
fools, minors and madmen, and can not sign a legal document 
without being examined separately to see if it is by my own 
free will, and even the right to my own name questioned, do 
you think that, in the grip of such pincers, I am likely to 
grow remiss? . . Tam not at all sanguine of the success of 
the convention. However much I hope, or try to hope, the 
old doubt comes back. My only trust is in your great, in- 
domitable perseverance and your power of work." 

That the answers were not always favorable and that the 
women constantly found themselves between two fires, the fol- 
lowing letters will show. Horace Greeley, who heretofore had 
been so friendly, wrote: 

‘The only reason why IT can not publish your notices in car news columns is 
that my political antagonists take advantage of such publications to make the 
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‘Tribune responsible for the antlBible, anti-Union, otc, doctrines, which 
Your conventions generally put forth, Ido not desire to interfere with your 
“free specoh,”” TE dosiro only to secure for mywelf the liberty of treating pub- 
Tie questions in accordance with my own convictions, and not being mado 
rap for the adverse convictions of others. Ten not, therefore, print 

‘this programme without being held rosponaible for it. If you advertise it, 
‘that is not in my department, nor under my control* 


From Gerrit Smith came these emphatic opinions: 


“Yoo javite me to attend the woman's convention In New York. It will 
Seba doso. You suggest that I write a letter in case [ can 
‘not attend, bat so poculiar and offensive are my views of the remedy for 
‘woman's wrongs, that a letter inculoating them would not be well received. 
‘Hence, I must not write it. 1 beliove that poverty in the gront curse of 
‘woman, and that she is powerless to assert her rights, because she is poor, 
‘Woman mast go to work to get rid of ber poverty, but that she can not do in 
her pretont dirabling dress, and she seoms determined not to cast it aside, 
She is anwilling to sacrifice grace and fashion, even to gain her rights; albeit, 
too, that this grace ix an absurd conventionaliam and that thin fashion Is 
{ntinite folly, Wero woman to adopt a rational droas,  droaa that would not 
‘hinder her from any employment, how quickly would she rise from her pres 
‘ent degrading dependence on man! How quickly would the marriage con- 
tract be modified and made to recognize iho equal righta of the parties to it! 
And how quickly would she gain access to the ballot-box, 


‘Thus one man refused to assist the cause because its advo- 
cates were too radical, and another because they were not 
‘radical enough; or, in other words, each wanted the women to 
‘be and to do according to his own ideas. 

‘The Seventh National Woman’s Rights Convention met in 
‘the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, November 25 and 26, 
ney Stone presided and Wendell Phillips was one of the 
prominent speakers. The election was over, the mob spirit 

quieted, and the convention was not disturbed ex- 
‘cept when certain of the men attempted to make long epeochos 
‘or introduce politics. The audience had come to hear women 


pel 
omic the Tribune could 
‘tho anpepolar dootring 
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plead their own cause and insisted that this should be the 
program. 
Tn this fall of 1856 Miss Anthony renewed her engagement 
with the anti-slavery committee, writing Mr. May: ‘I shall 
be very glad if I am able to render even the most humble serv- 
ice to this cause. Heaven knows there is need of earnest, 
effective radical workers. The heart sickens over the delus- 
ions of the recent campaign and turns achingly to the uncon- 
sidered whole question."’ The committee answered: ‘* We put 
all New York into your control and want your name to all 
letters and your hand in all arrangements. Woe like your 
form of posters; by all means let ‘No Union with Slavehold- 
ers’ be conspicuous upon them.”’ An extract froma letter 
received from Mr. May, the secretary, dated October 22, shows 
the estimate placed upon hor services by the committee: 


Tho Anti-Slavery Society wants you in tho field, I really think the 
efficiency and succees of our operations in New York this winter will depend 
more on your personal attendance and direction than npon that of any 
other of our workers. We need your earnestness, your practical talent, 
your energy and perseverance to muke these conventions successful. The 
public mind will be sore this winter, disappointment awaits vast numbers, 
dismay will overtake many. We want your cheorfalness, your spirit—in short, 
yourself, 





CHAPTER X. 
CAMPAIGNING WITH THE GARRISONIANS. 
1857—1858. 


4NE scarcely could imagine a more unfayorable 
time than the winter of 1857 for a campaign under 
the Garrisonian banner of “No Union with Slaye- 
holders.”* avery forces were divided 
em slowly crystallizing 


over Republicans, Kn Whigs at the recent 
presidential election hac verse elements that it 


‘ope to pre ent the fur- 
on” by the 


the slaveholder, 
were not ready to 


through that orga) 
toward any element 
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band, the backbone of the Garrison party, they had to en- 
counter not only the hatred of the pro-slavery people, but also 
the enmity of this new and rapidly increasing Republican ele- 
ment, which at this time did not stand for the abolition of 
slavery, but simply for no further extension. 

The first year of Mr. Buchanan’s administration was marked 
by a severe and widespread financial stringency. A decade of 
unparalleled prosperity, with its resultant speculation and 
expansion of business, was followed by heavy losses, failures 
and panic. The whole year of 1857 was one continued strug- 
gle and vain effort to ward off the impending crisis. To make 
the situation still more trying the winter was one of great 
severity, so it is not surprising, accustomed though she was to 
hardships and disappointments, that Miss Anthony should 
have found this series of meetings the most disheartening ex- 
perience of her life. She engaged Stephen and Abby Fos- 
ter, Parker Pillsbury, Auron M. Powell, Benjamin and Bliza- 
beth Jones, Charles Remond and his sister Sarah, the last two 
educated and refined colored people; marked out routes, 
planned the meetings, kept three companies of speakers con- 
stantly employed, and spared herself no labor, no exposure, no 
annoyance. She found that envy, jealousy and other disa- 
greeable traits were not confined to one sex, but that it required 
quite as much tact and judgment to deal with men as with 
women, She had the usual experience of a manager, speakers 
complaining of their routes, refusing to go where sent, falling 
ill at the most critical times, and continual fault-finding from 
the people who stayed at home and did nothing. 

She had been working for the public long enough to expect 
all this, but was distressed beyond measure because she could 
not make the meetings pay for themselves, For reasons 
already mentioned the audiences were small and collections 
still smaller. At her woman’s rights lectures she had encoun- 
tered indifference and ridicule; now she was met with open 
hostility. In every town a few friends rallied around and ex- 
tended hospitality and support, but the ordeal was of that kind 
which leayes ineffaceable marks on the soul, For all this she 
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was paid $10 a wock and expenses; not through any desire to 
be unjust, but because the committe were having a hard 
struggle to secure the necessary funds to carry on their vast 
work, Her last woman’s rights campaign had left her in debt 
and she could not provide herself with a new wardrobe for this 
tour, but records in her diary at the beginning of winter: ‘A 
double-faced merino, which I bought at Canajoharie ten years 
ago, I have had colored dark green and a skirt made of it. T 
bought some green cloth to match for a basque, and it makes a 
handsome suit. With my Siberian squirrel cape I shall be 
very comfortable,’’ 

Lucy Stone wrote: ‘* [know how you feel with all the burden 
of these conventions and it is not just that you should bear it, 
‘There isnot a man in the whole anti-slavery ranks who could do 
it. I wish I could help you but I can not. You are one of those 
who are sufficient unto themselves and I thank God every day 
for you. Antoinette can not come because she is so busy with 
that baby!’’ From Mr. May came these comforting words: 
“We sympathize in all your trials and hope that fairer skies will 
be over your head before long. Garrison says, ‘Give my love 
to Susan, and tell her I will do for her what I would hardly do 
for anybody else.'’ I hope from that he means to attend your 
Rochester and Syracuse conventions, . . , You must be 
dictator to all the agents in New York; when you say, ‘ Go," 
they must go, or ‘Come,’ they must come, or ‘Do this,’ they 
must doit. I sce no other way of getting along, and I am 
sure to your gentle and wholesome rule they will cheerfully 
dofer. God bless you all; and if you don’t get pay in money 
from your audiences, you will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing you have given them the hard, solid truth as they never 
had it before.”’ 

‘Theso meetings often took the form of debates between the 
speakers and the audience, and frequently lasted till midnight. 
Of one place Miss Anthony says in her diary, ‘‘All rich farm- 
ers, living in princely style, but no moral backbone; "” at 
another time: ‘‘T spoke for an hour, but my heart fails me. 
‘an it be that my stammering tongue ever will be loosed? I 
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am more and more dissatisfied with my efforts.’’ The diary 
shows that they had many delightful visite among friends and 
many good times sandwiched between thedisagreeable features 
of their trip, and that everywhere they roused the community 
to the highest pitch on the slavery question. She gives a de- 
scription of one of these gatherings at Easton : 


Sanday meeting was the mostimpressive I ever attended. Aaron and 
followed, 


whenever she thinks of her abeont son, it ia that he is an oatcnst.’” ‘He wank 
into Lis seat, overwhelmed with emotion, and wept like achild. In a mo- 
tent, while sitting, he said: ‘Some may call this weal, but I should foal 
myeelf the less s maa, if tears did not flow at a thought like that.” The 
whole asdlence was in sympathy with him, all hearts were melted and many 
wore sobbing. When safficlently composed ho rose and related, in a sabdued 
and most impressive manner, bis experience at the Inst village we visited 


sroond and assared him that their doors were open to bis and his sister. 


From the home of her dear friend Elizabeth Powell,’ where 
she had gone for a few days’ rest, she writes: ‘‘ At Pough- 
Keepsie, Parker Pillsbury spoke grandly for freedom. I never 
heard from the lips of man such deep thoughts and burning 
words. In the ages to come, the prophecies of these noble men 
and women will be read with the same wonder and yenera- 
tion as those of Isaiah and Jeremiah inspire today. Now while 
the people worship the prophets of that time, they stone those 
of their own.'’ Mr. Garrison wrote her: 


T noize a moment to thank you for your letter giving an account of your 
anti-slavery meetings and Reet Eee eee Lam bighly 
gratified to learn that the latter followed the example of the Progressive 
Friends at Longwood in favor of a dissolation of oar blood-stained Ameri- 
can Union, [meant to have sent to you in season some resolutions or “testi- 
mony "" on the subject, but circamstances prevented. I felt perfectly satisfied 
however that all would go right with yoo and Aaron and Oliver Johnson 
fresent to enforce the tran doctrine. You must have had « seal 
Hime, even though there appear to baye been present what Emerson calla 


Now Blisabtt: Powoll fond, dean of Swarthavere Colleen for many years 
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“The fens of the convention.” . - . . On Wednesday, there was a great 
popular demonstration here to inaugurate the statue of Warren, Think of 
‘Mason, of Virginia, the author of the Fugitive Slave Bill, being one of the 
‘speakers on Banker Hill! 


er eae 


On this great tour Miss Anthony became so thoroughly 
aroused that she could no longer confine herself to written 
addresses, which seemed cold and formal and utterly unre- 
sponsive to the inspiration of the moment. She throw them 
aside and used them thereafter only on rare occasions. Her 
speeches from that time were made from notes or headingsand 
among those used during the winter of 1857 are the following: 


Objoctof meeting; to consider the fact of 4,000,000 slaves in a Christian and 
es creanst! - «+ + Everybody is anti-slavery, ministers and 
There aro sympathy, talk, prayers and resolutions in ocelesinsti- 

as ara, political assomblies, Emerson says * Good thonghta aro no better 


‘than good dreams, unless they bo executed ;” so anti-slavery prayor, reso. 
ations and speeches avail nothing without action - . . . Our mission ta 
to deepen sympathy and convert itinto rightaction; toshow that themenand 
‘women of the North are slave-holders, thone of the South slaveowners. The 
“guilt rests on the North equally with the South, thorefore oar work is to rouse 
‘the sleeping consciences of the North . . . . No one is ignorant now. 
‘You recognize the facta which wa present. We ask you to feel aa it you, 
Sheard were the slaves. The politician talks of slavery as he docs of 
: States bunks, tariff or any other commercial question, We demand 
‘the abolition of slavery because tho slave is 2 human being, and because man 
‘fbould not hold property in his fellowman. The politician demanda it bo- 
cause its existence produces poverty und discord in the nation and imposes 
taxes on free Inbor for its support, since the government is dominated by 

mle . . . . Wepreach revolution; the politicians reform. We 
ay disobey every unjust law; the politi nays obey them, and meanwhile 
constitutionally for repeal. 


Wisrripaning these notes are many special incidents illus- 
trating the evils of slavery. With Miss Anthony's strong, 
voice, her powerful command of language and her inten- 

y of feeling in regard to her subject, it may be imagined 
ther speeches were cloquent appeals and roused to action 
her friends and her cnomies. Some meetings were suc- 
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cessful financially, others failures, and her report to the eom- 
mittee in the spring showed that she lacked $1,000 of having 
paid the total expenses, including salaries of speakers. A few 
of the committee were inclined to the opinion that meetings 
should not have been held in places where they would not pay, 
but that noble woman, Maria Weston Chapman, said: ‘My 
friends, if all you say is true, regarding this young woman’s 
business enterprise, practical sagacity and platform ability, I 
think $1,000 expended in her education and development for 
this work is one of the best investments that possibly could 
have been made."’ At the unanimous request of the commit- 


~ Spohn te lomambonss, 


tee Miss Anthony remained in office and during the year can- 
vassed the entire state with her speakers. Mr. May wrote: 
“We cheerfully pay your expenses and want to keep you at 
the head of the work.”” 

In March she was invited to go to Bangor, Me., and speak 
on woman's rights, in a course which included Henry Wilson, 
Gough, Phillips, Beecher and other notables. For this she 
was paid $50 and expenses, the first large sum she had 
received for a lecture, and it gave her much hope and courage. 
While in Maine she spoke a number of times, going from 
point to point in sleigh or wagon through snow, elush and 
mud. The press was very complimentary." 

*Tho Bangor Jeffersonian sald : "Miss Anthony Is far from being an impracticable enthusl- 
xt, Digalty, conscientioumom aad meard for the highest wolfare of bor vex, ane tho ian 
‘preesions which ooo reosives of her, Dovbtloss all {if any there were} who went to seal, 
romained to pray for the aucenss of the doctrine she advocated. Persoually sho is good 
tooktag, of xymmotrical fare and modest and ladytike demoanor.”” 

‘The Bangor Whig was equally favorable, The Eleworth American mid: ‘Hor enunoia- 
‘Hoa Ix very clear and remarkably distinct, yot there ix nothing in it of the unfeminine 
charneter and tone which people had been led to expect frons the a#unl eriticisins of the: 
pros. The lecture itolf, at an Entellectual effort, was satisfactory a4 well to those who 
dimanted as to thos who sympathleed with ios positions and argoments, Tt was fruitfot 


in ideas aod suggeetions and wedoubt not many « woman, and max too, wont home thar 
night ‘with the gorm of moro active ideas in their boads than had gathered there for m 
‘twolvomonth boforo,”” 
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In August Miss Anthony attended the State Teachers’ Con- 
vention at Binghamton, and here created another commotion 
by introducing the following: 


Resolved, That the exclusion of colored youth from our public achoola, 
academies, colleges and universities is the result of a wicked prejudice, 

Resolved, That the expulsion of Miss Latimer from the normal school ut 
Albany, when after gix months of successful scholarship it was discovered 
that colored blood coursed in her veins, was mean and crucl, 

Resolved, Thut « flagrant outrage was perpetrated against the teachers and 
‘papile of the colored schools of New York City, in that no provision was made 
for thelr attendance at the free concerts given to the public schools, 

‘Resolved, That the recent exclusion of the gradnates of the colored normal 
wehool af New York City, from the pablie diploma presentation at the Acad- 
emy of Music, was a gross insult to their scholarship and their womanhood. 

Resoteed, ‘Chat all proscription from educational advantages and honors, 
‘on account of color, ia in porfect harmony with the infamous decision of 
wade Taney—"thet black men have no rights which white men are bound to 
respect. 


After considerable uproar these were referred to a select 
committee on which were placed two ladies, Mary L. Booth 


‘and Julia A. Wilbur, both strong supporters of Miss Anthony. 
The committee brought in a majority report in favor of the 
resolutions but this make-shift minority report was adopted: 
“Tn our opinion the colored children of the State should enjoy 
equal advantages of education with the white.’’ Miss Anthony 
then proceeded to throw another bomb by presenting this reso- 
lution: 

Since the trae and harmonious development of the race demands that tho 
sexes be associated together in every department of life; therefore 

Resotved, Thet it i¢ the doty of all our schools, colleges and universities to 


‘open their doors to woman and to give her equal and identical educational 
‘advantages side by side with her brother man. 


‘This opened the flood gates. Motions to lay on the table, to 
refer to a committee, ¢te., were voted down. <A few strong 
‘speeches were made in favor, but most of them were in oppo- 
sition and very bitter, insisting that “it was sought to uproot 
“the theory and practice of the whole world.” ‘The antique 

sor Davies was in his element. He declared: ‘‘Here is 
attempt to introduce a vast social evil. I have been trying 
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for four years, [i. ¢. ever since Miss Anthony's first appearance 
at ateachers’ convention] to escape this question, but if it has to 
come, let it be boldly met and disposed of. I am opposed to 
anything that has a tendency to impair the sensitive delicacy 
and purity of the female character or to remove the restraints 
of life. These resolutions are the first step in the school which 
seeks to abolish marriage, and behind this picture I see a mon- 
ster of social deformity.”” 

Another speaker, whose name is lost in oblivion, said in 
tones which would melt a heart of stone: ‘‘ Shall an oak and 
a rose tree receive the same culture? Better to us is the clear, 
steady, softened, silvery moonlight of woman’squiet, unobtrusive 
influence, than the flashes of electricity showing that the true 
balance of nature is destroyed. Aye, better a thousand times 
is it than the glimmering ignus fatuus rising from decayed 
hopes and leading the deluded follower to those horrible quag- 
mires of social existence—amalgamation and Mormonism." 

Prof. John W. Buckley, of Brooklyn, opposed the resolution 
in coarse and abusive language. State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Henry H, Van Dyck demolished its Inst hope 
when he demanded with outstretched arm and pointed finger: 
“Do you mean to say you want the boys and girls to room side 
by side in dormitories? To educate them together can have 
but one result !’” - 

The Binghamton Daily Republican said: ‘‘ Miss Anthony 
vindicated her resolutions with eloquence, force, spirit and 
dignity, and showed herself a match, at least, in debate for 
any member of the convention, She was equal if not identi- 
cal. Whatever may be thought of her notions or sense of pro- 
priety in her bold and conspicuous position, personally, intel- 
lectually and socially speaking, there can be but one opinion 
as to her superior energy, ability and moral courage; and she 
may well bo regarded as an evangel and horoine by her own 
mar 

‘The woman who advocated co-education in those days was 
indeed in a ‘* bold and conspicuous position.’’ The resolutions 
were lost by a large majority. Even if every man present had 
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voted against them, there were enough women to have carried 
them had they voted in the affirmative. The Republican said: 
“Tf the lady members had yoted so as to be heard we know 
not what would have been the result; but their voices, to say 
the least, have not been ordained by the Creator to be equal or 
identical with man’s, and are drowned by his louder sounds. "* 
‘Mrs. Stanton’s opinion can best be learned by an extract from 
a letter: 


‘Lnoe by the papors that you have once more stirred that pool of intolloctual 
‘stagnation, the educational convention, What an infernal set of fools those 
schoolmarme must be! Well, if in order to please men they wish to live on 
‘air, lot them. The sooner the present genoration of women dies out, the bot 
tor, We have idiots enough in the world now without such women propagat- 
ingany more. . . . Tho Now York Times was really quite compliment- 
ary. Mr. Stanton brought every item he could find about you. ‘* Well, my 
dear,” he would aay, “another notice of Susan. You stir up Sasan, and she 
ftire the world.’” I was glad you went to torment those devils. 1 guess they 
‘will begin to think their time hae come, I glory in your perseverance. 0, 
Sasan, Twill do anything to help you on, You and I have a prospect of a 
good long life, We shall not be in our prime before fifty, and after that we 
shall be good for twenty years at least, If we do not make old Davies shake 
in his boots or turn in his grave, I am mistaken. 


The proceedings of the convention were published in full in 
the New York Tribune, and Miss Anthony received letters of 
commendation from Judge William Hay, Charles L. Reason, 
superintendent of the New York city ‘colored schools, and 
many others. William Marvin, of Binghamton, wrote: ‘‘The 
sympathy of the people here, during the teachers’ association, 
was decidedly with you. A vote from the audience would haye 
earried any one of your reaolutions.”” 

Tn the autumn the anti-slavery meetings were resumed, and 
Miss Anthony was unsparing of herself and everybody else. 
Parker Pillsbury complained: ‘'Whata task-mistress our gen- 
eral agent is proving herself. I expect as soon as women get 
command, an end will have come to all our peace. We shall 
yet have societies for the pro‘ n of men’s rights, in the 
‘cause of which many of us will have to be martyrs." Her 

, Daniel R., was sending frequent letters from Kansas 
ning graphic descriptions of the terrible condition of 
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affairs in that unhappy territory, and scathing denunciations of 
the treachery of northern ‘dough faces,’’ thus fanning the fires 
of patriotism that glowed in her breast and filling her with 
renewed zeal for the cause to which she was giving her time 
and strength. During these days she wrote acherished sister: 


‘Though words of love are seldom written or spoken by one of us to the 
other, thero must ever remain the abiding faith that the heart still beats trac 
and fond, Our family is now so widely separated that our enjoyment must 
consist in soul communing, Indeed, I almost believe in the power of affee- 
tion to draw unto itself the yearning heart of the absentone, What the mod- 
ern Spiritualist tells of feeling the presence of departed friends and enjoying 
their loving ministrations, I sometimes imagine to be trae, not of the spirits 
of those gone hence, but of those still in the body who are separated from us 
T often pass blessed moments in these sweet, silent communings. . . . . 
Every day brings to me new conceptions of life and ite duties, and tt is my 
constant desire that I may be strong and fearless, baring my arm to the 
encounter and pressing cheerfully forward, though the way is rough and 
thorny. 

1 have just returned from the hardest three weeks’ tour of anti-slavery 
meetings I have had yet, so cold and disheartening. The masses seem devoid 
‘of conscience and looking only for some new expediont to accomplish the 
desired good; bat in every town there are some true spirits who walk in 
God's sunlight a \d do what is right, trusting results to the great Immutable 
Law. I wish all the es would write me more often. Though 
Tam sure of their affection, yet when the soul is burdened and one is sur 
rounded by strangers, a letter from a loved one brings healing to the spirit, 
and I need it more | can tell. 


There is scareely a letter to her own family, in the large 
number preserved, which does not express a longing for love 


and sympathy, a craving that no public career, no devotion to 
| any cause, however absorbing, ever eradicates from the human 
soul. 

\— Although so fully occupied, Miss Anthony did not neglect 
the beloved cause of woman. This year, however, when she 
attempted to arrange for the annual convention, she found to 
her dismay that every one of the speakers whom she always 
depended upon was unable to be present because of maternal 
duties. Some were anticipating an event, others had very 

i }, and is older rh were kept at home by ex- 
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too much for her and, with feelings which can not well be put 
into language, she was obliged to give up the national conven- 
tion, the only one omitted from 1850 to 1861. 

Amidst the hard work and many disappointments of the 
year, there is one gleam of humor in what was known to the 
family as ‘‘Susan’s raspberry experiment.’’ During her wan- 
derings she visited her friend Sarah Hallock who had made a 
great success of raspberry culture, selling 40,000 baskets dur- 
ing the season, and she did not see why she could not do quite 
as well. She unfolded her plan to her father, who supported 
her in that as in everything and gave her as much ground as 
she desired. While at home fora short time she had this un- 
derdrained and prepared, $100 worth of raspberry plants set 
out and staked; then went away and left the family to look 
after them. The father was in the city all day attending to 
business, the sister Mary teaching school, the mother was not 
well and there was no one else but the hired man, who knew 
nothing about the culture of raspberries and was otherwise 
oceupied; 20 the bushes took their chances. 

The fame of the experiment, however, spread far and wide, 
the newspapers announced that Mise Anthony had bought a 
large farm and stocked it with raspberries; that she had 
abandoned the platform and taken up fruit culture. She 
received soores of letters asking information ag to the best 
plants and most successful mothods, others begging her not to 
give up public work, and many from friends who had no end 
of fun at her expense. The bushes grew and bore fruit 
enough to give the family a number of delicious meals. Then 
avery cold winter followed and there was no one to care for 
the tender plants. In December came a letter from the irre- 
pressible brother-in-law, Aaron McLean: ‘As to your rasp- 
berry ‘spec,’ I regret to tell you it has ‘gone up.’ The poor, 
little, helpless things expired of a bad cold about two weeks 
sinee. Do you remember that text of Scripture, which says, 

*She who by the plow would thrive, herself musteither hold or 
Seared Tt has cost you $200 to learn the truth of it.”’ Her sister 
“T hope, Susan, when you get a husband and 
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children, you will treat them better than you did your rasp- 
berry plants, and not leave them to their fate at the beginning 
of winter,” 

It was a deep regret to Miss Anthony that she could not 
give the necessary time and care to make this experiment a 
success, as she was anxious to encourage women to go into the 
pursuit of agriculture, horticulture, floriculture, anything 
which would take them out of doors. Tn a letter to Mr. Hig- 
ginson she says: “The salvation of the race depends, in a 
great measure, upon rescuing women from their hothouse 
existence. Whether in kitchen, nursery or parlor, all alike 
are shut away from God’s sunshine. Why did not your Caro- 
line Plummer, of Salem, why do not all of our wealthy women 
leave monoy for industrial and agricultural schools for girls, 
instead of ever and always providing for boys alonc?'’ This 
is one of the many instances where Miss Anthony foreshadowed 
reforms and improvements which have been fulfilled in the 
present generation. 

Tn 1858 is presented the same routine of unremitting work 
which characterized so many previous years. The winter was 
given up to anti-slavery meetings with their attendant hard- 
ships. Miss Anthony has great scorn for those who talk 
regretfully of the ‘good old days.’ She thinks one lecture 
season under the conditions which then existed would be an 
effectual cure to any longing for them one might have. The 
conveniences of modern life, bathrooms with plenty of hot 
water, toiletrooms, steam-heated houses, gas and hundreds of 
comforts 20 common at the present time that one scarcely ean 
realize they haye not always existed, were comparatively 
unknown. One of the greatest trials these travellers had to 
endure was the wretched cooking which was the rule and not 
the exception among our much-praised foremothers. In one 
of the old diaries is this single ejaculation, ‘0, the crimes 
that are committed in the kitchens of this land!'’ In those 
days the housewife could not step around the corner and buy 
for two cents a cake of yeast which insured good bread, but 

process of yeast-making was long and difficult and not well 








so-she! “AN 
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understood by the average housekeeper, so a substitute was 
found in ‘‘salt risings,"’ and a heavy indigestible mass gener- 
ally resulted. White flour was little used and was of a poor 
quality. Baking powder was unknown and all forms of cakes 
and warm bread wero mado with sour milk and soda, easily 
ruined by too much or too little of the latter. In no particular 
did the table compare favorably with that of modern families. 
The anti-slavery and worgan’s rights lecturers always ac- 
cepted private hospitality when offered, for reasons of economy 
and, as many of the people who favored these reforms were 
secking light in other directions also, they were very apt to 
find themselves the guests of ‘cranks’’ upon the food question 
and were thus made the subject of most of the experiments in 
vogue at that period. On one occasion Miss Anthony, Aaron 
Powell and Oliver Johnson were entertained by prominent and 
well-to-do people in a town near New York, who had nota 
mouthful for any of the three meals except nuts, apples and 
coarse bran stirred in water and baked. At the end of one 
day the men ignominiously fled and left her to stay over Sun- 
day and hold the Mon ¢ She lived through it but 
on Tuesday started for New York and never stopped till she 
she revelled in a porterhouse 


‘all of the men broke down 


fora while. On 

to lay my head on 

my own home ‘lle onc more. after 0 long four months, 

scarcely stopping a second night under one roof.’” Mr. May 
Asti 
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wrote in behalf of the committee: ‘' We rejoice with you in 
the success of your meetings and in all your hopes for the up- 
springing of the good seed sown by the faithful joint labors of 
you and your gallant little band. We have made the follow- 
ing a committee of arrangements for the annual meeting : 
Garrison, Phillips, Quincy, Johnson and Susan B. Anthony.’’ 

So she at once girded on her armor and began to prepare for 
the May anniversary and, being determined the National 
Woman's Rights Convention should not be omitted this year, 
she conducted also an extensive correspondence in regard to 
that. Referring to all this drudgery Lucy Stone urged : 
“Don’t do it; quit common work such as a common worker 
could do; and don’t mourn over us and our babies. We are 
growing workers. I know you are tired with your four 
months’ work, but it is not half so hard as taking care of a 
ehild night and day. I shall not assume any responsibility 
for another convention till I have had my ten daughters.”’ 
But Miss Anthony knew that this ‘‘ common work,’’ this hir- 
ing halls, raising money and advertising meetings was just 
what nobody else could or would do. She understood also 
that while the other women were at home ‘‘ growing workers,”’ 
somebody must be in the field looking after the harvest. 

Abby Hutchinson, the only sister in the famous family of 
singers, wrote from their Jersey home, Dawnwood: ‘‘ 1 want 
so much to help you; I have longed to do some good with my 
voice but public life wears me out very fast.’? Nevertheless 
she came and sang forthem. Mrs. Stanton and Mrs, Brown 
Blackwell brought new babies into the world a few weeks be- 
fore the convention, to Miss Anthony's usual discomfiture. She 
wrote to the latter: ‘‘ Mrs. Stanton sends her love to you and 
says if you are going to have a large family, go right on and 
finish up as she has done, She has only devoted eighteen 
years out of the very heart of her existence to this great work. 
But T say, stop now.’” 

‘The convention in Mozart Hall followed close upon the Anti- 
Slavery Anniversary, Miss Anthony presided and there were 
the usual distinguished speakers, Phillips, Pillsbury, Garri- 
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son, Douglass, Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Gage, Mrs. 
Rose, and, for the first time, George William Curtis spoke on 
the woman’s rights platform. Notwithstanding this array of 
talent, the convention through all its six sessions was threat- 
ened with a mob, encouraged by the Herald and other New 
York papers. The disturbance at times was so great the 
speakers could not be heard, even Curtis was greeted with 
hiszes and groans, but Miss Anthony stood at the helm unter- 
rified through all and did not leave her post until the last fea- 
ture of the program was completed and the convention ad- 
journed. She was growing accustomed to mobs. 

Tn August, 1858, she attended the teachers’ convention at 

. The sensational feature of this meeting was the 
reading by Professor Davies of the first eablegram from Eng- 
land, a message from the Queen to the President. The press 
reports show that she took a prominent part in the proceedings 
and possibly merited the name which some one gave her of 
“the thorn in the side of the conyention."’ These annual 
gatherings were very largely in the nature of mutual admira- 
tion societies among the men, who consumed much of the time 
in complimenting cach other and the rest of it in long-winded 
orations. During this one Miss Anthony arose and said that, 
as all members had the same right to speak, she would sug- 
gest that speeches should be limited so as to give each achance. 
She made some of the men furious by stating that they spoke 
‘so low they could not be heard. 

At another time she suggested that, as there were only a few 
hours left for the business of the convention, they should not 
be frittered away in trifling discussions, saying, ‘‘if she were a 
man she would be ashamed to consume the time in telling how 
much ehe loved women and in fulsome flattery of other men."” 
She moved also that they set aside the proposed discussion on 
**The Effects of High Intellectual Culture on the Efficiency 
and Respectability of Manual Labor,’’ and take up pressing 
questions. When one man was indulging in a lot of the sense- 
Tess twaddle about his wife which many of them are fond of 
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introducing in their speeches, she called him to order saying 
that the kind of a wife he had, had nothing to do with the 
subject. She introduced again the resolution demanding equal 
pay for equal work without regard to sex. A friend wrote of 
this occasion: ‘She arraigned those assembled teachers for 
their misdemeanors as she would a class of schoolboys, in per- 
fect unconsciousness that she was doing anything unusual. 
We women never can be sufficiently thankful to her for 
taking the herd blows and still harder criticisms, while we 
reaped the benefits.” 

The press reports said: ‘Miss Anthony has gained in the 
‘estimation of the teachers’ convention, and is now Listened to 
with great attention.” She gave her lecture on ‘‘Co-Eduea- 
tion’’ to a crowded house of Lockport’s prominent citizens, 
introduced by President George L. Farnham, of Syracuse, 
always her friend in those troublous days. By this time more 
than a score of the eminent educators of the day had become 
her steadfast friends, and they welcomed her to these conyen- 
tions, aiding her efforts in every possible manner. Rev. Sam- 
uel J. May, who had delivered an address, upon his return 
home wrote: ‘You are a great girl, and I wish there were 
thousands more in the world like you. Some foolish old con- 
ventionalisms would be utterly routed, and the legal and social 
disabilities of women would not long be icc Miss 
Anthony herself, writing to Antoinette Blackwell, said: ‘I 
wish T had {ime to tell you Of my Lockport experiinos; it was 
rich. I never felt so cool and solf-possessed among the plan- 
nings and plottings of the few old fogies, and they never 
appeared so frantic with rage. They evidently felt that their 
reign of terror is about ended.” 

October, 1858, brought another crucial occasion, In Roches- 
ter, a young man, Ira Stout, had been condemned to be hung 
for murder. A number of persons strongly opposed to capital 
punishment believed this a suitable time to make a demonstra- 
tion. It was not that they doubted the guilt of Stout, but they 


were opposed to the principle of what they termed judicial 
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murder, As the Anthonys and many of the leading Quaker .2 
families, Frederick Douglass and a number of Abolitionists 
shared in this opinion, it was not surprising that Miss Anthony 
undertook to got upthe meeting. In a cold rain she made the 
round of the orthodox ministers but none would aign the call. ~ 
The Universalist minister, Rey. J, H. Tuttle, agreed to be 
present and speak. e secured thirty or forty signatures, 
engaged the city hall and advertised extensively. The feeling 
against Stout was very strong and there was a determination 
among certain members of the community that this meeting 
should not be held. Huge placards were posted throughout 
the city, urging all opposed to the sentiments of the call to be 
out in force, a yirtual invitation to the mob. 

When the evening arrived, October 7, the hall was filled 
with a crowd of nearly 2,000, a large portion of whom only 
needed the word to break into a riot. Miss Anthony called 
the assemblage to order and Frederick Douglass was made 
chairman, but when he attempted to speak, his voice was 
drowned with groans and yells, Aaron M, Powell, William 
(. Bloss and others tried. to make themselyes heard but the 
mob had full sway. Miss Anthony was greeted with a perfect 
storm of hisses. Finally the demonstrations became so threat- 
ening that she and the other speakers were hurried out of the 
hall by a rear door, the meeting was broken up and the janitor 
turned out the lights. No attempt was made by the mayor or 
police to quell the disturbance and mob law reigned supreme. 

The brightest ray of sunshine in the closing days of 1858 
was the following letter from Mr. Phillips: ‘*I have had 
given me $5,000 for the woman’s rights cause; to procure 
tracts on that subject, publish and circulate them, pay for 
lectures and secure such other agitation of the question as we 
deem fit and best to obtain equal civil and political position 
for women. The name of the giver of this generous fund I 
am not allowed to tell you. The only condition of the gift is 
that it is to remain in my keeping. You, Lucy Stone and 

“myself are a committee of trustees to spend it wisely and 
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efficiently.’’ The donor proved to be Francis Jackson, the 
staunch friend of the emancipation of woman as well as the 


Wik. rmucohenitficl anoles Gare 
Graned Sachton— 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONDITIONS PRIOR TO THE WAR. 
1859. 


MONG Miss Anthony’s many achemes for regen- 

erating the world was one to have a Free church 

in Rochester, after the manner of Theodore 

Parker’s in Boston, similar to an ethical society, 

where no doctrines should be preached and all 

should be welcome, contributing what they chose. This was 
in her mind for years, and at the beginning of 1859 she en- 
gaged Corinthian Hall for lay evenings, her good friend, 
William A. Reynolds, as usual making her a reduced rate; 
and hore Antoinette Brown Blackwell and Parker Pillsbury 
each preached fo She tried to engage Mrs. Stanton 
for a year and also Aaron M. Powell, but the financial support 
was too uncertain and ject had to be abandoned. All 
her life, however, Mi: cherished the hope of seeing 
this Free church esta d and sustained. She arranged a 
series of lect winter, eh ‘Willers Curtis 


I think of no title for your course, but why have any? Why not suy sim 

nt rea?” ‘fo call them woman’s rights 

Ic is prejudice, The only one I have 

at all suited to your Play for Women.’"? Thate the words 

“‘woman’s rights,” nor ay pie leseribe my treatment of the question 

which, in my mind, is not one ut of humanity. My lecture is a plea 
for the oe, of the: oa 


: For forty years the advooutar of 
equal rights have boon using this looture ox ond of thote strongest documeats. 


(187) 
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they have rights not as women bat as haman boings. In respect to terma, I 
Ieave it with you. I usually receive #0, but you will understand that I 
should prefer to pay the expenses myself rather than that you or any ane 


intorosted thould expend a penny ; ¢o if you can not justly give me anything, 
T shall be content. 


Chas arBr 


Miss Anthony always came out of these lecture courses in 
debt, but she would call upon her friends or borrow from sister 
or father enough to make up the deficit, and replace the loan out 
of her scanty earnings, She persisted in having them to educate 
the public on the progressive questions of the day. At this 
time the long, severe mental and physical strain of years 
began to be felt in her one weak spot, and the old trouble with 
her back asserted itself, From every quarter came urgent 
appeals for her assistance. At first she answered: ‘‘If New 
York calle a constitutional conyention for next spring, this 
will be a capital winter to strike heavy blows for freedom and 
equality such as we shali not have for a long time to come. I 
am ready just as soon as the armies can be marshaled and 
equipped.”’ But later she wrote: 


It ie being forced apon me that nature ordora mo to stay quiotly at home 
this winter and it may be that it isto enable me to get a greater Titernry 
cultare than I possibly could, amidst the harry and bostle of continual meet 
ings. Somehow I can not philosophize away a sbrinking from going into 
active work. I cam not yet ap a particle of enthusiam or faith in Uhe succes, 
either financial or spiritual, of another series of conventions, Por the 
past five years I have gone through this routine and something within me 
‘keeps praying to be spared from more of It. There has bean auch a surfeit of 
locturing, the people are tired of it, Then I never was #0 poor in puree and 
1 fear to end another campaiga with a heavy debt to still further encroach: 
‘opon my small savings. can not boar to make myself dependent upon rel- 
atives for the food I eut ond the clothes T wear; I nover have done itand 
hope I may never have to. Perhaps I may feel a renewed faith in myself 
and my work bat tho past yoars have brought me so much isolation and 
spiritual loneliness, although in the midst of crowds, that I confeas to a long- 
ing to tay for awhile among my own people. 
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The commands of the physician were imperative that she 
should avoid all fatigue and nervous excitement, but her pen 
was not idle, and the time which she hoped to devote to the 
reading of many books was occupied in sending out letters, 
petitions, appeals and the various documents necessary to 
keep the work going. In answer to an invitation from the 
Friends of Human Progress she wrote : 


‘To be esteemed worthy to speak for woman, for the slave, for humanity, is 
‘ever gratefn! to me, and T regret that I ean not be with you at your annual 
gathoring to get for myself a fresh baptism, a now and deoper faith, 1 would 
‘exhort all women to be discontented with their present condition and to 
nasert their individeality of thought, word and action by the energetic doing 
of noble deeds, Idle wishes, vain repinings, loud-sounding declamations 
never can bring freedom toany bumansoul. What woman most needs isa true 
appreciation of her womanhood, a self-respect which shall scorn to eat the 
broad of dependence. Whoover conacnte to live by “ the aweat of the brow’? 
of another human being inevitably humiliates and degrades herself... 
No genuine equality, no real freedom, no trae manhood or womanhood can 
exist on any foundation save that of pecuniary independence. As a right 
‘over @ man’s subsistence is a power over his moral being, soa right over & 
‘woman's subsistence enclaves her will, degrades her pride and vitiates her 
‘whole moral nature. 


To her brother Daniel R., in Kansas, who was somewhat 
skeptical on the woman question, she sent this strong letter: 


von the smallest human right dented, is large. The fact that the ruling 
clase withhold this right is prima facie evidence that they deo it of impor- 
tance for good or for evil. In either case, therefore, the harman being is out- 
raged. It, perchance, may matter but little whether Kansas be governed by 
‘aconstitation made by her bona fide settlers or by people of another State or 
dy Congress; but for Kansas to be denied the right to make her own consti- 
tution and Iaws i on outrage not to be tolerated. So the constitution and 
State und nation may be just as considerate of woman's needs and 
‘wants aa if framed by herself, yet for man to deny her the right to # voice in 
making and administering thom, ie parallelod only by the Lecompton usur- 
pation. For any human being or class of haman beings, whether black. 
white, male or female, tamely to submit to the denial of their ht to #elf- 
snt shows that the ins 


woman unlike man in hor nature; that conditions of 
pirit would sooner die than accept are not only endure 
able to worman but are needful to her fullest enjoyment. Muke her position 
im church, State, marriage, your own; everywhere your equality ignored, 
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everywhere maie to feel another empowered by law and time-honored! cus- 
tom to proscribe the privileges to be enjoyed and the duties to be discharged 
by you; and then if you can imagine yourself to be content and happy, jadge 
your mother and sisters and all women to be. 

Tt was not because the three-penny tax on tea was 60 exorbitant that our 
Revolutionary fathers fought and died, but to establish the principle that 
sock taxation was onjast. It fe the same with this woman's revolution; 
though every law were as jost to woman as to man, the principle that one 
class may usurp the power to legislate for unother Is unjust, and all who are 
now in the struggle from love of principle would still work on until the estab- 
lishment of tho grand and immatable trath, ‘All governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 


She wrote Lydia Mott: ‘The new encyclopedia is just out 
and I notice in regard to Antoinette Brown Blackwell that it 
gives a full description of her work up to the time of her mar- 
riage, then says: ‘She married Samuel Blackwell and lives 
near New York.’ Nota word of the splendid work she has 
done on the platform and in the pulpit since. Thus does 
every married woman sink her individuality.” This brought 
from Lydia a spirited answer: 


For my part, when you speak of the individuality of one who is traly mar- 
ried being inevitably lost, T think yon mistake, If there ever wns any indi- 
viduality it will remain. I don’t believe it is necessary for development that 
the individual most always force itself upon ox. We naturally fall into the 
habits and frequently the train of thought of thove we love and I like the 
expression “we” rather than “I,” I never feel that my interests and actions 
ean be independent of the dear ones with whom Tam sarrounded. Even the 
one who seams to bo most absorbed may, im reality, posoom the strongest 
soul. This standing alone is not natural and therefore ean not be right, I 
am sure one of these days you will view this matter from a different stand- 
polnt. 


Miss Anthony so far yielded as to reply: “Institutions, 
among them marriage, are justly chargeable with many social 
and individual ills but, after all, the whole man or woman will 
rise above them, I am sure my ‘true woman’ never will 
be crushed or dwarfed by them. Woman must take to her 
soul a purpose and then make circumstances conform to this 

instead of forever singing the refrain, ‘if and if and 
if!’ But later when one woman failed to keep a lecture en- 
gagement because her husband wanted her to go somewhere 
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with him, and another because her husband was not willing 
she should leave home, she again poured out her sorrows to 
her friend : 


‘There ig not one woman left who may be relied on, all havo "first to please 
‘their busband,” after which there is but little time or energy left to spend 
in uny other direction. I am not complaining or despairing, but facts are 
‘stern realities. The twain become one flesh, the woman, “we'’; henceforth 
she has no separate work, and how soon the last standing monuments (your- 
self and myself, Lydia), will lay down the individual “shovel and de hoe” 
‘and with proper zeal and spirit grasp those of some masculine hand, the mer- 
cies and the spirits only know. declare to you that I distrust the pawer of 
any woman, even of myself, to withstand the mighty matrimonial mael- 
‘strom | 

But how did I get into thin dissertation? If to you it seems morbid, parton 
the pon-wandering. In the depths of my sou! there iq a continual denial of 
the self-annibilating spiritual or legal union of two human beings, Such 
fanion, in the very nature of things, must bring an end to the free action of 
one or the other, and it mattors not to the individual whove freedom has thus 
departed whether it be the geatle rale of love or the fron hand of law which 
blotted ont from the immortal being the individual soul-stamp of the Good 
Father. How Ido wish those who know something of the real social needs 
of our age would rescue this greatest, deepest, highest question from the pres« 
ont unphilosophical, unspiritual discussers, 


As miglit be expected, the legacy of $5,000 brought not only 
a flood of requests from all parts of the country, but some di- 
vision of opinion among those who had it in control. Miss 
Anthony would use all of it in the work of propaganda, lect- 
ures, conventions, tracts and newspaper articles. Lucy Stone 
wished to use part in suits to prove the unconstitutionality of 
the law which taxes women and refuses them representation. 
Antoinette Blackwell wanted a portion to ostablish a church 
where she could spread the doctrine of woman’s rights along 
with the gospel. Most of the women lecturers and some of the 
men wished to be engaged immediately at a fixed salary. Miss 
Anthony writes for advice to Phillips, who replies: ‘Go 
ahead with your New York plan as sketched to me. T am will- 
ing to risk spending $1,000 on it. Never apologize as if you 
troubled me; it is my business as much as yours, and T am 
only sorry to be of so little help.”’ Brief records in the little 

diary say: 
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Sister Mury und I passed New Year's Duy, 1859, most quietly and hap- 
the dear farm-home. Mother is in the East with sister Hannah, and 
fat dined in the city with sister Guolma, who sent ua a plate of hor excol- 
Tent turkey. . . . In the afternoon Mary and I drove to Frederick Doug- 
Jase’ and had a nice visit; stayed to teaand listenod to a part of his new lect 
tare on "Self-Made Men." . . , Father and Mary gone to their work in 
the city, and Tam writing on my lecture “The True Woman.” Groand out 
four commercial-note pages in five mortal houre, bat they are strong. . . 
‘Ten degrees below zero. Mother home; no writing today; all talk about the 
eastern folks, . . . Antoinette Blackwell preached here yesterday, and we 
have bad a good visit together today. Just helped two fugitive slaves, perhaps 
genuine and perhaps not. . . . Went to the city to hear A. A, Willit's 
Jocture on A Ploa for Home.” Gives woman a place only in domestic lite— 
gad failure. . . . Twenty lettora written and mailed today. Took tea 
with the Hallowells. Am glad to learn that the money forwarded to the Anti- 
Slavery Bazar and lost was sent by a man instead of a woman. . . . Heard 
Bayard Taylor on “ Life in Lapland.” Hundreds could not gain admittance. 
« « « Curtis lectured on “ Fair Play for Women"; groat success, but I feel 
that he has not yet been tried by fire. Afterwards visited with Curtis and 
‘Taylor, and Mr. Curtis said: ‘ Rather than haye @ radical thinker like Mrs. 
Kove at your suffrage conven- 
tions, you would better give 
them ap. With such epeak- Cgectf ty 


ersas Heeoher, Phillips, Theo- 


dore Parker, Chapin, Tilton 
and myself advocating wom- <. ia Lge 


an’s cause, itean not fail.’ 


Miss Anthony did not hesitate to criticise even Mr. Curtis, 
writing him in reference to his great lecture, ‘‘ Democracy and 
Education’: ‘‘ When all the different classes of industrial 
claimants for a voice in the government were enumerated, 
there was not one which could be interpreted to represent 
womanhood. Hence only the few who know that with George 
William Curtis, the words ‘man,’ ‘people,’ ‘citizens,’ are 
not, as with the vast majority of lecturers, mere glittering 
generalities, can understand that his grand principles of 
democracy are intended to be applied to woman equally 
with man. TJ listen for the unthinking masses and pray that 
every earnest, manly spirit shall help make women free.” 
In reply Mr. Curtis closed a long and cordial letter by saying: 
“Believe me that I have thought of the point you make but 
the greater statement must inevitably include the less." She 
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scribbled a comment on the back of this for her own satisfac- 
tion: ‘* Men still the greater, women the less.’” 

The last of January Miss Anthony went to Albany to attend 
the anti-slavery convention and remained six weeks during 
the legislative session to work in the interest of the women’s 
petitions and the Personal Liberty Bill. This was a season of 
Great enjoyment for her, notwithstanding much tramping 
about in the rain and snow and many discouraging experiences 
with the Logislature. She writes a friend: ‘‘ Well, [ am a 
momber of the lobby but lacking the two most essential roqui- 
sites, for I neither accopt money nor have I any to pay out. 
Dr. Chooyer speaks tonight in the Assembly chamber on ‘The 
Guilt of the Slave Traffic and of the Legislation by which itis 
Supported.’ I have been going about all day to collect onough 
to defray his expenses,’’ 

Phillips, Garrison, Pillsbury and all the host were at the 
convention. They dined in Lydia Mott's simple little home 
and had a merry time. Between the meetings the party 
visited the Legislature, Geological Hall, Palmer’s studio and 
other places of interest and managed to get a bit of holiday 
recreation. Miss Anthony stayed with her friend Miss Mott, 
visited Rey. Mayo, called often on Thurlow Weed, went to 
Troy to hear Beecher lecture on ‘*The Burdens of Society,” 
to Hudson to hear Phillips on ‘‘ Toussaint L'Ouverture ” and, 
whenever she could spare a day from her work with the Logis- 
lature, held woman’s rights meetings in neighboring towns; 
thus every hour was filled to overflowing. 

In March she finished her lecture, The True Woman,” 
and plunged into the preparations for the approaching woman’s 
rights convention. She also indulged the love for gardening 
which her busy life so seldom permitted and, judging from her 
diary, must have given the hired men more attention than 
they ever received before or afterwards: 


‘Uncovered the strawberry and raspberry beds... . . Worked with 
‘Simon building frames for tho grape vines in the peach orchards... 

"Set out eighteen English black carrants, twenty-two Engliah gooncberrios and 
grape vines, also Lawton blackberries. . . . . Worked inthe 
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gurdon all day, thon went to the city to hear Dr. Qhoover; fow thore, but 
grand lecture. How he unmasked the chureh hypocrites! .. . . Wrote 
reports of the lecture for Standard and Liberator, and helped father plan the 
new kitchen, . . . - Finished setting out the apple trocs and the 600 
blackberry bushes, then took the 6 o'clock train for Seneca Full. Hot aad 
dusty, and Tam vory, vory tired. 


She spoke in various towns all the way to New York whore 
she arrived in time to attend the Anti-Slavery Anniversary and 
make final arrangements for the convention in Mozart Hall, 
May 12. She had written asking Lucretia Mott to preside, 
who answered, ‘‘I am sure there needs not a better presiding 
officer than thyself,”’ but agreed to come. When the hour 
arrived the hall was so packed that it was impossible for Mrs. 
Mott to reach the platform and Miss Anthony was obliged to 
open the meeting. This convention, like several which pre- 
ceded it, was greatly disturbed by noise and interruptions from 


the audience, until 
finally it was turned PhP aa a ot 


over to Wendell Phil- 
lips who ‘‘knew bet- 
ter than any one else AA a 
how to play with and 


Jash a mob and thrust 

what he wished to say ae Ze a— 
into their long ears,”’ Z. eo Pe. a Zz 
At the end of his speech 

Miss Anthony immediately adjourned the convention, to pre- 
yent violent demonstrations, The Tribune said : 


‘Tho woman's rights meeting last night was well calculated to advance the 
cause that the reformers met to plead. ‘The apeakors wero comparatively #0 
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temperate, while sundry voters were co intemperste in demonstrating their 
folly, rudeness, ignorunce and indecency, that almost any cause which the 
‘one pleaied and the other objected to woald be likely to Bnd favor with order 
loving people. The presence of a single policeman might have preserved per- 
fect onler, saved the repatatioa of our city before crowds of strangers xod 
given hundreds an opportunity to hear. Of course it being a meeting that 
‘women were to address, an‘ women haye no rights in pablic which mon are 
hound to maintain,” there was no policeman present. 


‘The disturbances at these conventions were not so much be- 
cause the mob objected tothe doctrine of woman’s rights as 
that they were addressed by the leading anti-slavery speakers 
and therefore had to bear the odijum attached to that hated 


cause. 

A strong memorial, asking for equal social, civil and politi- 
eal rights for women and based on the guarantees of the 
Declaration of Independence, was prepared by a committee con- 
sisting of Miss Anthony, Mr. Phillips and seven others, to be 
presented to every legislature in the Union. By the time the leg- 
islatures met in 1860, political affairs had reached a crisis and 


the country was ina stato of unrest and excitement which madoit 
impossible to secure considoration for this or any other question 
outside the vital issues that were pressing, although it was pre- 
sented in several States. 

Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton wrote an eloquent appeal 
to be circulated with the petitions to rouse public sentiment. 
Armed with this the former began correspondence with speak- 
ers in reference to a summer and fall campaign of the state. 
The diary shows that she actually found time to attend a 
Picnic, but as she was called upon for a speech while there the 
day was not wholly wasted. There are also references to 
‘moonlight rides,’’ and one entry records: “Mr. 
walked home with me; marvelously attentive. What a pity 
such powers of intellect should lack the mor: ine |"? 

Out of the Francis Jackson fund Mr. Phillips sent Miss 
Authony $1,500 for her extensive campaign. She engaged 
speakers to come into New York in different months, and July 
18 opened the series with Antoinette Blackwell at Niagara 

ets: From here they made the round of the watering places, 
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Avon, Clifton, Trenton Falls, Sharon, Saratoga, Ballston § S 
and Lake George, where persons of wealth and prominence 
gathered from all parts of the Union. In some places they 
spoke in a grove to thousands of people; at others in hotel 
parlors, and everywhere met a friendly spirit and respectful 
treatment. 

Miss Anthony did not forget to go to Poughkeepsie this 
summer, and stir up the teachers at their annual 
Antoinette Blackwell says of this trip: ‘I shall always Seon 
lect our journey on the boat with two or three dozen 
teachers, and your walking the deck with one and another, 
talking about women and their rights, in school and out of 
school, in the most matter-of-fact way, although it was plainly 
evident that most of them would sooner have listened to 
eussion on the rights of the Hottentots.”” The teacher | 
was her chief support at these conventions was Helen Philleo! 
There were very few of them in those days who had the cour 
age to help fight this battle for their own interests. At th 
last session she announced a woman’s rights meeting | 
many remained to attend it. 

After the summer resorts were closed the meetings were com> 
tinued in the principal towns. Mrs. Blackwell thus describes 
an incident in the Fort William Henry hotel: 

a rich scene at the breakfast 

and the colored waiter pointedly offered him the bill of 
Miss Anthony glanced at it and began to give her order, 
to Powell in ladylike modesty, but promptly and enet 

to the waiter. He turned a grandiloquent, deaf ear; 
fidgeted and studied his newspaper; she persisted, dete) 
that no man should come between her and her own order 
coffee, cornbread and beefsteak. ‘What do I understand 
full order, sir, for your party?’ demanded the waiter, do 


Jenkins mado n coavert of me. Our daughter, Mrs. Spalding, is ax eacuest s worker | 
euffrage cause as ber mother, and our eon is « doteader of hie mother’s principles, 
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and suggestively. Powell tried to repeat her wishes, buat 
stumbled and stammered and grew red in the face. I putin 
@ working oar to cover the undercurrent of laughter, while she, 
coolly unconscious of everything except that there was no occa~ 
sion for a ‘middleman,’ since she was entirely competent to 
look after her own breakfast, repeated her order, and the 
waiter, looking intensely disgusted, concluded to bring some- 
thing, right or wrong.” 

While at Easton among her old friends Miss Anthony at- 
tended Quaker meeting and the spirit moved her to speak very 
forcibly, az she relates ina letter: ‘A young Quaker preacher 
from Virginia, who happened to be there, said: ‘Christ was no 
agitator, but a peacomakor; Goorge Fox was no agitator; the 
Friends at the South follow these examples and are never dis- 
turbed by fanaticism.’ This was more than I could bear; I 
sprang to my feet and quoted; ‘I came into the world not to 
bring peace but a swo + » » Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites that devour widow’s houses!’ Read the 
New Testament, and say if Christ was not an agitator. Who 
is this among us crying ‘peace, peace, when there is no peace?’ 
—and sat down.” It is amatter of regret that she did not tell 


“‘T am more tired than ever before and know that I am drain- 
ing the millpond too low each day to be filled quite up during 
the night, but I am having fine audiences of thinking men 
and women. Oh, if we could but make our meetings ring like 
those of the anti-slavery people, wouldn’t the world hear us? 
But to do that we must have souls baptized into the work and 
consecrated to it." és 
Mrs. Blackwell's domestic affairs will not permit any further 
lecturing and Miss Anthony says in a lotter to her: ‘‘O, 
dear, dear, how I do wish you could have kept on with me. I 
ean't toll you how utterly awful is the suspense these other 
fomen keep me in; first, they can’t, then they can, then they 
Won"t unless things are so and so; and when I think every- 
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thing is settled, it all has to be gone over again. The fact is 
I am not fit to deal with anybody who is not terribly in earn- 
ost.”’ To this she replies: ‘‘ Dear child, I’m sorry I can not 
help you, but pity a poor married woman and forgive. The 
ordeal that I have been going through, four sewingwomen 
each giving about two days, no end of little garments to alter 
and to make, with a husband whose clothes as well as him- 
self have been neglected for three months, the garden to be 
covered up from the frost, shrubs to transplant, winter provis- 
ions to lay in and only one good-natured, stupid servant to 
help with all. This, Susan, is ‘woman’s sphere.’ ”” 

As Miss Anthony never approved of a woman’s neglecting 
her household for any purpose, she urged no more but sought 
elsewhere for assistance. There was not one unmarried woman 
except herself in all the corps of available speakers and, while 
some of them could make a trip of a few weeks, not one could 
be depended on for steady work. In October she secured Mrs. 
Tracy Cutler for awhile, and later Frances D. Gage, J. Eliza- 
beth Jones and Lucy N, Coleman, but was obliged to hold 
many meetings alone, These were continued at intervals 
through the fall of 1859 and the winter and spring of 1860, and 
numerous pages of foolscap are still in existonce containing a 
carefully kept account of the expenses. Each meeting was 
made partly to pay for itself, the lecturers received §12 a week, 
Miss Anthony herself taking only this sum, and it may be be- 
lieved that no more extended and effective propaganda work 
ever was accomplished with the same amountof money, While 
this was being done, she also assisted Clarina Howard Nichols 
and Susan E. Wattles to plan an important campaign in Kansas 
with money furnished from the Jackson fund, 

She received the following characteristic letter from Rey. 
‘Thomas K. Beecher when sho asked for the use of his church 
in Elmira: ‘1 will answer for myself and afterwards append 
the decision of the trustees. Anybody with good moral char- 
acter and clean feet is welcome to use our meeting house, if 
they like, but were I you I should prefer Holden’s Hall. But, 
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lastly, I should shrink from holding such a mooting. I fear 
that you will come to pain of disappointment when your on- 
thasiasm is chilled and bruised against the stone walls of El- 
mira apathy. More people will attend at Holden’s Hall than 
at church. So speaks in brief, yours with hearty respect."’ 

Mrs. Blackwell writes her teasingly about what she calls her 
obtuseness, going straight ahead with her work, never know- 
ing when she was snubbed or’ defeated, giving the undiluted 
doctrine to people without ever perceiving their frantic efforts to 
escape, and ignoring all the humorous features of the cam- 
paigns. Miss Anthony retorts: ‘You might give some of 
the funny things at your own expense, but tell just as many 
as you please at mine. You see I have always gone with such 
a blind rush that L never had time to see the ridiculous, and 
blessed for me and my work and my happiness that I did not.’’ 
Another invariable habit was never to notice complaints writ- 
ten to her, She always answered tho business points but 
entirely ignored complainings, chargos against other people 
and all extraneous matters. 

She relates a significant incident which occurred during this 
summer campaign when she and Antoinette Blackwell spent a 
Sunday at Gerrit Smith’s. He had established at Peterboro 
and was maintaining at his own expense aFreechurch. Mrs. 
Blackwell, under the influence of Theodore Parker, Chapin 
and other liberal thinkers, had become very broad in her doe- 
trines, and was greatly pleased at an opportunity to preach for 
Mr. Smith, thinking to find perfect appreciation and sympathy. 
After church Miss Anthony went to her room and found her 
weeping bitterly, but she begged to be left to herself. When 
More composed she sent for her and told how in the midst of 
her sermon, when she felt herself surpassing anything she ever 
had done, she heard a gentle snore, and looking down beheld 
Mr. Smith sound asleep! She was terribly disappointed and 
now had made up her mind there was but one thing for the 
human soul, and that was to live absolutely within itself. 
‘There is no friend, no relative, who can enter into the depths 
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of another individuality. A husband and wife may be very 
happy together; in all the little occurrences which really make 
up the sum of everyday life, they may be perfectly congenial; 
but there will be times when each will feol the other separated 
by an immeasurable distance. Henceforth she would enjoy 
what solace there was in her religious faith for herself but 
would expect no other soul to share it with her. ‘* ‘This yas 
to me a wonderful revelatio: said Miss Anthony, “and I 
realized, as never before, that in our most sacred hours we 
dwell indeed in a world of solitudo.”’ 


4S tut 


Atorntr Haren M8 bctisele 


On December 2, 1859, occurred that terrible tragedy in the 
country’s history, the execution of John Brown for the raid on 


the United States arsenal at Harper's Ferry. The nation was 
shaken as by a great earthquake. Its dreadful import was 
realized perhaps by none so strikingly as by that little band of 
Abolitionista who never had wavered in their belief that 
slavery must ultimately disrupt the Union. When the coun- 
try was paralyzed with horror and uncertainty, they alone 
dared call public meetings of mourning and indignation. It 
was natural that in Rochester they should turn to Susan B. 
Anthony for leadership. Without a moment’s hesitation for 
fear of consequences she engaged Corinthian Hall and set 
about arranging a meeting for the evening of that day. Par- 
ker Pillsbury wrote: ; 


‘Can you not make this gathering one of « popular character? What I mean 
ia will not some sturdy Republican or Gerrit Smith man preside, another act 
an aceretary and several make addresaca? Only we ruat not lose the control. 
1 do not believe that any observance of the day will be institated outside out 
ranke, I am without tidings from the “seat of war’ sinoe Tuesday evening; 
and do not know what we shall bear next. My voice is against any attempt 
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atreacoe, It wold Inevitably, I fear, lead to bloodshed which could not 
compensate nor be compensated, If the people dare murder their vietien, 8 


Lacey 

they are de- 

termined to - 
es (eH Ge 
the name of 

law,hedarea 

and is prepared to die and the 


e exec! 5 2 
fil Ue wltboat « parallel ence EO few 
the scenes on Calvary eighteen ¥ 
bnndred years ago, and the halter that day BS ere 
sanctified shall be the cord to draw millions to . 
salvation. 

Miss Anthony found that beyond the little band of Aboli- 
tionists not a person dared give hor any assistance, Her diary 
says: ‘‘Not one man of prominence in religion or politics 
will publicly identify himself with the John Brown meeting.”’ 
She went from door to door selling tickets and collecting 
money. Samuel D. Porter, a prominent member of the 
Liberty party, assisted her, as did that circle of staunch 
Quaker friends who never failed her in any undertaking ; 
Frederick Douglass had been obliged to flee to England. An 
admission fee of fifty cents kept out the rabble, and not more 
than 300 were present. The masses of the people, even those 
in full sympathy, were afraid to attend. Rey. Abram Pryn,a 
Free church minister, made a fine address, and Parker Pills- 
bury spoke ag never before. Mr. Porter said: ‘‘ This was the 
only occasion that ever matched Pillsbury’s adjectiyes.”’ Miss 
Anthony presided and there was no disturbance. The surplus 
receipts were sent to John Brown's family. 

Mrs. Stanton wrote shortly afterwards, urging her to come 
to Seneca Falls; ‘Indeed it would do me great good to see 
some reformers just now. The death of my father, the worse 
than death of my dear cousin Gerrit,’ the martyrdom of that 
great and glorious John Brown, all conspire to make me regret 


| He had becomo tomporarily insane oa account of the persecution he eufferod in couneo- 
‘tion with tho John Brown raid. 
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more than ever my dwarfed and perverted womanhood. In 
times like these every soul should do the work of a fullgrown 
man. When I pase the gate of the celestials and good Peter 
ozks me where I wish to sit, I will say: ‘Anywhere so that I 
am neither a negro nora woman. Confer on me, great angel, 
the glory of white manhood, so that henceforth I may feel 
unlimited freedom.’ ’’ 

In this year of 1859, Charles F. Hovey, a wealthy merchant 
of Boston, a radical in religion and a noted reformer and 
philanthropist, left $50,000 to be expended in securing equal 
rights for women, the abolition of slavery, and other reforms, 
at the discretion of Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd Garrison and 
the other executors. As slavery was abolished four years later, 
a considerable portion of this was used for the cause of woman. 

Early in December the anti-slavery committee insisted that 
Miss Anthony should resume the management of their conven- 
tions, as they wished to hold a series throughout the large 
cities of the State and had beon unable to find any one who 
could so successfully conduct them. Abby Kolly Foster, 
though often critical and censorious, wrote her regarding one 
of her speeches: ‘‘It is a timely, noble, clear-sighted and fear- 
less vindication of our platform. I want to say how delighted 
both Stephen and myself are to see that you, though much 
younger than some others in the anti-slavery school, have been 
able to appreciate so entirely the genius of our enterprise." 
‘The distinguished George B. Cheever, of the Church of the Puri- 
tans in New York, one of the few orthodox clergymen who 
stood with the Abolitionists in those early days, wrote Mise 
Anthony: ‘‘May God be with you and guide and bless you in 
your efforts. That is the strength we all need and must have 
if we accomplish anything good and permanent in this terrible 
conflict.’" 
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A single instance will show how closely the question of 
woman's rights was connected with that of anti-slavery in the 
popular mind. When Miss Anthony and Mrs. Blackwell were 
at Fort William Henry, at the head of Lake George, they spoke 
one evening in the hotel parlors. There wore a number of 
southerners present and many of them were delighted with the 
meeting, whose doctrines were ontirely new to them, and made 
liberal contributions. The noxt day tho speakers left in the 
stage with one of these, Judge John J. Ormond and his two 
daughters, of Tuscaloosa, Ala. He told Miss Anthony he had 
been instrumental in securing many laws favorable to women 
in that state and it would be a pleasure to him to see that their 
memorial was presented to the Alabama Legislature. When 
she reached home she sent it to him with the following letter: 


Enclosed is a copy of our woman's rights memorial. Will you give mea 
fall report of the action taken apon it? . . . [hope you and your dangh- 
ters arrived home aafo, Say to the elder I sbull be most happy to hear from 
her when she shall have fairly inaugurated some noble lite work, I trast each 
will take to her soul a strong purpose and that on her tombetone shall be on- 
grayed her own name and her own noble deeds instead of merely the daughter 
‘of Judge Ormond, or the relict of some Honorable or D. D. When trae 
‘womanhood shall be attained it will be epokon of and romembored for itnelf 
‘alone, My kindest regards to them, accompanied with the most earnest de- 
wire that they shall make trath and freedom the polar star of their lives. 


To this Judge Ormond made cordial reply, October 17, 1859: 


Dean Minas: f have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 24 inst., with the papers enclosed, The petition to tho Legislature will 
‘be presented by the senator from thiv county und F will apprise you of the 
action had upon it. My daughters are obliged to you for the interest you 
take in them. Toa certain extent I agree with you as to the duties of woman, 
Tm greatly in favor of her elevation to her proper sphere as the equal of 
man nv to hercivil rights, the security of her person, the right to hor property 
and, where there is a separation after marriage, her equal right with the 
father to the costody and edueation of the children. All this as a legislator 
Thayve endeavored to accomplish, making large innovations upon the ancient 
common Iaw. If I differ from you as to her political rights, it {a beeanse T think 
that, from political as well ax moral considerations, she ie unfit for, indeed 
incapacitated from, the performance of most of the duties which are now per- 
formed by men as members of the body politic; butthers are many avocations 
end professions now exclusively occupied by men which women are aa well, 
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perbape better fitted to All, I hope these will soon be thrown open to 
an active competition of both sexes. 


Then came the raid on Harper's Ferry and all its terrible 
consequences, and in December Judge Ormond wrote again: 


Manam: In redemption of my promise to tell you the fate of the wom 
rights petition to oar Legislatare, T have the honor to inform you that it was 
virtually rejected, being laid on the table. I interested a distinguished mem- 
ber of our Senate in its prexentation and, in addition, wrote a letter which 
onder ordinary circumstances would have insured ita respectful consideration. 
But aftor your petition was forwarded came the treasonable and murderous 
invasion of John Brown. The atrocity of this act, countenunced as it manl- 
foatly was by a great party atthe North, has oxtinguiahed our last spark of frator- 
nalfeoling. Whilst weareall living andera Conatitation which secares to us our 
right to our slaves, the resalt#of which are in trath mons beneficial to the whole 
North, and especially to the Now England States, than to us, you are secretly 
plotting murderous inxoada into our peaceful country and endeavoring Ww 
incite oar slaves to cat the throuts of our wives andchildren. Can you believe 
that thi state of things can last? We now look upon you ne our worst ene- 
mies and are ready to separate from you, Measures are in progress as far as 
practicable to establish non-intercourse with you and to proseribe all articles 
of northern manufacture or origin, including New England teachers. We 
can lve withont you; it remains to be seen how you wil! get along without 
us. You will probably find that fanaticiam i not an element of national 
wealth or conducive to the happiness or comfort of the people. 

In conclusion, Jet me assure you this is written moro in sorrow then in 
anger. [am not a politician and have always been a etronuoue friend of the 
Union. I am now in favor of a separation, unless you immediately retrucg your 
stops and give the necessary guarantoos by tho passage of appropriate laws 
‘that you will faithfully abide by the compromises of the Conatitation, by 
which alone the slaveholding States ean with honor or safety remain in the 
Union, But that this will be done, I have yery little hope, as * madness 
seems to rulo the hour;” and os you have thus conatituted yourselves our 
enemies, you must not be surprised at finding that we are yours, 





CHAPTER XII. 
RIFT IN COMMON LAW—DIYORCE QUESTION. 


1860. 


URING the first decade of its history the move- 
ment toward securing a larger liberty for wo- 
men was known by the comprehensive term 

| ‘‘ woman's rights,’ At its inception, under the 

English common law which everywhere pre- 

yailed, woman was legally a part of man’s belongings, one of 
his chattels. Restrained by custom from speaking in public 
or expressing herself through the newspapers, she had been 
silent under the oppression of ages. When at length she 
found her voice there were so many wrongs to be righted that 
she scarcely knew which first should receive attention. Those 
early meetings could not be called woman suffrage conventions, 
for many who adyocat the other reforms which they con- 
sidered cither disbelieved in or were indifferent to the fran- 
chise. It was only the Anthonys, Stantons, Stones, Roses, 
Garrisons, Phillips of this great movement for woman's lib- 
erty who were philosophical enough to soe that the right of 
"4 ne A of the whale aueetinn.y ; 


a suffrage ates pure aed cae At the beginning 
f omen, as briefly stated by the 
, were as follows: 


‘The elective franchise ia confined entirely to men. A married woman can 
not sue for hor services, ns all ahe carne legally belongs to the husband, 
whereas his earnings belong to himself, und the wife legally us no interest 


(185) 
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in thom, Whore children have property and bot! parents are living, the 

father he guardian. [n case of the wife's death without a will, the has- 

band is entitled toall her personal property and toa life interest in the whole 

‘of her real estate to the entire exclusion of the children, oven though this 

property may have come to her through a former husband and the children 

of that marriage still be living. Ef the haaband die without awill, the widow 

is entitled to one-third of the personal property and toa life interest in one- 

third only of the real estate. In case a wife be personally injured, elther tn 

reputation by slander, orin body by accident, compensation must be recovered 

in the joint name of hersclf and hor husband, and when recovered it belongs 

tohim. On the other bund, the wife bas no legal claim in a similar case in 

rogand to the ‘ho father may by deed or will appoint a guardian 

nor children, who may thas be taken entirely away from the Jjuris- 

+ diction of the mother at his death, Where both parents are dead, the ebil- 

shall be given tothe nearest of kin and, ne between relatives of the anme 

degree of consanguinity, males shall be preferred. No married woman con 
‘act as administrator in any ense. 


“One can not but ask why, under such laws, women ever 
would marry, but in those days virtually all occupations were 
closed to them and the vast majority were compelled to marry 
for support. In the few cases where women had their own 
} means, they married because of the public sentiment which 
considered it a serious reproach to remain a spinster and 
rigorously forbade to her all the pleasures and independence 
that are frocly accorded to the unmarriod woman of today. 
And they married because it is natural for women to marry, 
and all laws and all customs, all restrictions and all freedom, 
never will circumvent nature. 7 

On February 3 and 4, 1860, the State Woman's Rights Con- 
vention was held at Albany in Association Hall, an interesting 
and successful meeting. At its close, in a letter to Mrs. Wright, 
Miss Anthony said: ‘Mr. Anson Bingham, chairman of the 
judiciary committee, will bring in a radical report in favor of 
all our claims, but previous to doing so he wishes our strongest 
arguments made before the committee and says Mrs. Stanton 
must come. I wish you would slip over there and make her 
feel that the ealvation of tho Empire State, at least of the 
women in it, depends upon her bending all hor powers to move 
the hearts of our law-givers at this time, I should go there 
myself this yery night but I must watch and encourage friends’ 
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” 


here.’’ Mrs, Stanton replied to her urgent appeal: ‘‘I am 
willing to do the appointed work at Albany. If Napoleon says 
cross the Alps, they are crossed. You must come here and 
start me on the right train of thought, as your practical knowl- 
edge of just what is wanted is everything in getting up the 
right document."’ 

The readers of history never will be able to separate Miss 
Anthony’s addresses from Mrs. Stanton’s; they themselves 
searcely could do it. Some of the strongest ever written by 
either were prepared without the assistance of the other, but 
most of their resolutions, memorials and speeches were the 
joint work of both. Miss Anthony always said, ‘‘Mrs. Stanton 
is my sentence maker, my pen artist.’’ No one can excel Miss 
Anthony in logic of thought or vigor of expression; no one is 
so thoroughly supplied with facts, statistics and arguments, 
but she finds it difficult and distasteful to put them into writ- 
ten form. When, however, some one else has taken her 
wonderful stock of material and reduced it to shape, she is a 
perfect eritic. Her ear is as carefully attuned to the correct 
balance of words as that of a skilled musician to harmony in 
music. She will detect instantly a weak spot in a sentence or 
@ paragraph and never fail to suggest the exact word or phrase 
needed to give it poise and strength. 

Mrs. Stanton had a large house and a constantly increasing 
family, making it execedingly difficult to find time for literary 
work; so when a state paper was to be written, Miss Anthony 
would go to Seneca Falls. After the children were in bed, the 
two women would sit up far into the night arranging material 
and planning their work. The next day Mrs. Stanton would 
seek the quietest spot in the house and begin writing, while 
Miss Anthony would give the children their breakfast, start 
the older ones to school, make the dessert for dinner and 
trundle the babies up and down the walk, rushing in occasion- 
ally to help the writer out of a_vortex. Many anarticle which 
will be read with delight by future generations was thus pre- 
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pared, Mrs, Stanton describes these occasions in her charm- 
ing Reminiscences: 


Tt was mid sach Lege scenes that Mise Anthony and I wrote ad- 


appeals, pot 
roports and constitutional arguments, for wo made it a mattor of conscience 
tw accept every He tase apna a ores geaaee hee ee 
said 


always pushing 
work. With the cares of a large family, perhaps I might In tme, like too 
many women, have become wholly absorbed in « narrow selfishness, had not 
my friend been continually exploring new fields for missionary labors. Her 
description of a body of men on any platform, complucently deciding ques: 
tiona in which women had an equal interest without an oqual voice, readily 
roused me to # determination to throw a fire-brand in the midst of their 
oxsembly. 

IGE cbererpe Tisew that sisaly: Quakes ie coming pore 
Knew that some happy convocation of the sous of Adam wore to beset by the 
cara with oar appeals or resolutions. ‘The little portmanteau staffed with 
facts was opened and there we had what Rey. John Smith and Hon, Richard 
Roe had eald, falee interpretation of Bible texts, statistics of women robbed 
of their property, shot out of dome college, half-paid for their work, report 
of some disgraceful trial—injastice enough to turn any woman's thoughts 
from stockings and puddings, Then we woold get ont onr pena and write 
articles for papers, a petition to the Legislature, letters to the faithful here 
und there, stir up the women in Ohio, Pennsylvania or Massachusetts, call 
‘on the Lily, the Una, the Liberator, the Standard, to remember our wrongs. 
Wo never met without issuing « pronunciamento on some question, 

In thought and sympathy we were one, and in the division of labor we 
exactly complomonted each othor. In writing we did bettor work together 
than either could do alone, While sho is slow and analytical in composition, 
‘Tam rapid and synthetic. I am the better writer, she the better critic. She 
supplied the facts and statistics, f the philosophy and rhetoric, and together 
we made argumente which have stood unehakea by the storms of nearly fifty 
Tong yours 
1878 Theodore Tilton gave this graphic deseription: 

0 women, sitting together in their parlors, have for 
been diligent forgers of all manner of pro- 
rks to thunderbolts, and have hurled them 


explosion into the midst of all manner of edu- 


‘request woly euch rpercher lamer pla teper i ih 
fentienly without the co-operation of Bm, 
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cational, reformatory, religious and political assemblies, some- 
times to the pleasant surprise and half welcome of the mem- 
bers; more often to the bewilderment and prostration of nu- 
merous victims; and in a few signal instances, to the gnashing 
of angry men’s teeth. I know of no two more pertinacious in- 
cendiarios in the whole country; nor will they themselves deny 
the charge. In fact, this noise-making twain are the two 
sticks of a drum for keeping up what Daniel Webster called 
‘the rub-a-dub of agitation. 

On March 19, 1860, Mrs. Sta presented her address to 
4 joint session of the Legislature at Albany, occupying the 
speaker's desk and facing as magnificent an audience as ever 
assembled in the old Capitol. It was a grand plea for a repeal 
of the unjust and oppressive laws relating to women, and it 
was universally said that ite eloquence could not have been 
surpassed by any man in the United States. A bill was then 
in the hands of the judiciary committee, simply an amend- 
ment of the Property Law of 1848, to which Andrew J. Colvin 
objected as not liberal enough. Miss Anthony gave him a 
very radical bill just introduced into the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, which he examined carefully, adding several clauses to 
make it still broader. It was accepted by the committeo, com- 
posed of Messrs. Hammond, Ramsey and Colvin, reported to 
the Senate and passed by that body in February. It was con- 
eurred in by the Assembly the day following Mrs. Stanton’s 
speech, and signed by Governor Edwin D. Morgan,’ This 
new law declared in brief : 


Any property, real and personal, which any married woman now owns, or 
which may come to her by descent, ote,, shall bo her sole and separate prop- 


Padenent, bare 4 poworfal inflaouce in perpetuating oar form of gorornment.” 
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A married woman may bay, sell, make contracts, etc., and if the husband 
has willfally abandoned her, or is an habitual drunkard, or insanc, or a con- 
viet, bis consent shall not be necessary. 

A married womun may sue and be sued, bringing action in her own name 
for damages and the money recovered shall be her sole property. 

Every married woman shall be joint suas of her children with her has: 
band, with equal powors, ote., regarding: 

At the decease of the hayband the ath stl Eve tb alse propieiy nigh 
as the husband would have at her death. 


This remarkable action, which might be termed almost a 
legal revolution, was the result of nearly ten years of labo- 
rious and persistent effort on the part of a little handful of 
women who, by constant agitation through conventions, meet~ 
ings and petitions, had ereated a public sentiment which stood 
back of the Legislature and gave it*sanction to do this act of 
justice. While all these women worked earnestly and con- 
scientiously to bring about this great reform, there was but 
one, during the entire period, who gave practically every 
month of every year to this purpose, and that one was Susan 
B. Anthony, In storm and sunshine, in heat and cold, in 
seasons of encouragement and in times of doubt, criticism 
and contumely, she never faltered, never stopped. Going 
with her petition from door to door, only to have them shutin 
her face by the women she was trying to help; subjecting her. 
self to the jeers and insults of men whom she need never 
have met except for this mission; held up by the press to the 
censure and ridicule of thousands who never had seen or 
heard her; misrepresented and abused aboye all other women 
because she stood in the front of the battle and offered herself 
a vicarious sacrifics—can the women of New York, can the 
women of the nation, ever be sufficiently grateful to this one 
who, willingly and unflinchingly, did the hardest pioneer 
work ever performed by mortal? 

Miss Anthony divided the winter of 1860 between the anti- 
slavery and the woman’s cause. As she had very little on 
hand (!) she arranged another course of lectures for Roches- 
ter, inviting A. D. Mayo, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas 
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Starr King and others. These speakers were in the employ of 
the lyceum bureau, but 

were so restricted by it Ke 
that they could give their 

great reform lectures only under pri- 
vate management. At the close of 
Emerson’s he said to Miss Anthony 
that he had been instrumental in estab- 
lishing the lyceum for the purpose of 
securing a freedom of speech not permitted in the churches, 
but he believed that now he would have to do as much to break 
it up, because of its conservatism, and organize some new 
scheme which would permit men and women to utter their 
highest thought. She was in the habit of arranging many of 
her woman's rights meetings in different towns when Phillips 
or others were to be there for a lycoum lecture, thus securing 
them for a speech the following afternoon. 


ea 


A letter received this winter from her sister Mary is inter- 
esting as showing that the belief in equal rights for women 
was quite as strong in other members of the family. She had 
been requested by the board of education to fill the place of 
one of the principals who was ill, and gives the following ac- 
count: 


‘Twas willing to do the best I could to help out, 80 the next morning, with 
far and trembling, I faced the 150 young men and women, many of whor, 
like their fathers and mothers before them, felt that no woman had the abil- 
ity to oceapy anch a place, All went well antil it was noiaed about that T 
should expect as much ealary as had beon paid the principal. ‘To establish 
‘such a precedent would never do, so a man from a neighboring town was seat 
for post-hasto, but the moment he began his administration the bays rebelled, 
After slates and books had been thrown from the window and I bad been 
obliged to guard him from their snowballs on his way home, he decided 
teaching, in that place at lenst, ot his “sphere"’ and rofused to rotarn, 

Next morning the committee asked me to resume the management. I 
anawered > fo person ean fill the place of a long-tried teacher, bat I in a 
monsurc ruccceded—yot not one of you woald entortain the idea of paying me 
as much as the principal. You sent to another town for a man, who has 
made an absolate failure, and yet you do not hesitate to pay bim the full 
salary for th he was here, If yoo will be as just to me, I will resume 

‘the work and do my best—on any other conditions I aust decline.” They 
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agrood Lo the proposition, I finiahed the term and for the first time on record 
@ woman received a pelnelpal’s salary ! 


A little later Miss Mary continues the etory: 


You know the principal of Number ‘Ten hax been ill nearly two months. T 
ozked him if Miss Hayden, who took his place, was to receive hisualary. He 
replied: “Do you think after the money has been audited to me, 1 ought to 
torn around and give itallto her?"" Said I: "If the board are willing to 
pay you §72.a month while you are sick and pay her the same, all right; but 
if only one is to receive that salary, I aay, and raont emphatically, she is the 
one.” He wanted to know if I was not aware that mine was the only caso 
where sach a thing had been done in Rochestor. I told him J was heartily 
glad T had been the means of having justice done for once, and wus reully in 
hopes other women teachers would follow my example and sufler themselves 
no longer to be duped. 


Miss Hayden however was obliged to accept $25 a month 
for doing exactly the work for which the man received §72 
during all his illness. ‘To keep her from making trouble, the 
board gaye her a small present with the understanding that it 
was not to be considered as salary. A short time afterwards 
Miss Mary wrote again: ‘A woman teacher on a salary of 
$20 a month has just been ill for a week and another was em- 
ployed to take her place; when she recovered, she was obliged 
to have the supply teacher's salary deducted from her own. 
So I posted down to the superintendent's office and had an- 
other decidedly plain talk. He owned that it was unjust but 
said there was no help for it.”” 

In the winter of 1860, Henry Ward Beecher delivered his 
gveat woman’s rights speech at Cooper Institute, New York. 
At that time his name was a power in the whole world and his 
masterly exposition of the rights of women is still used as one 
of the best suffrage leaflets. Miss Anthony tells in her diary 
of meeting Tilton and of his amusing account of the struggle 
they had to get this speech published in the Independent. 
Her little visits to New York and Boston always inspired her 
with fresh courage, for here she would meet Theodore Parker, 
Frothingham, Cheever, Chapin, Beecher, Greeley, Phillips, 
Garrison, the great spirits of that age, and all in perfect sym- 
pathy with what she represented. 
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The Tenth National Woman's Rights Convention assembled 
in Cooper Institute, May 10, 1860. Miss Anthony called it to 
order and read a full and interesting report of the work and 
progress of the past year. The usual eloquent speeches were 
made by Phillips, Mrs. Rose, Rev. Beriah Green, Mary Grew, 
Rey. Samuel Longfellow, brother of the poet, and others. 
The warmest gratitude was expressed ‘‘ toward Susan B. 
Anthony, through whose untiring exertions and executive 
ability the recent laws for women were secured.'’ A hearty 
laugh was enjoyed at the expense of the man who shouted from 
the audience, She'd a great deal better have been at home 
taking care of her husband and children."’ The proceedings 
were pleasant and harmonious, but next morning the whole 
atmosphere was changed and Elizabeth Cady Stanton did it 
with a little set of resolutions declaring that, under certain 


conditions, divorce was justifiable. She supported them by 


an address which for logic of argument, force of expression and 
beauty of diction never has been, never can be surpassed. No 
such thoughts ever before had been put into words. She 


spoke on that day for all the women of the world, for the 
wives of the present and future generations. The audience 
sat breathless and, at the close of the following peroration, 
burst into long-continued applause : 


We can not take our gauge of womanhood from the past but from the 
solemn eonrictions of our own souls, in the higher development of the race. 
No parchments, however venerable with the mold of ages, no human insti- 
tations, can bound the immortal wants of the royal sons and danghters of the 
great 1 Am—rightfnl helrs of tho Joys of time and Joint heirs of the glories of _ 
eternity. If in marriage either party claim the right to stand supreme, to! 
oman, the mother of the race, belongs the scepter and the crown. Her lite 
is one long ancrifice for man. You tell us that among all womankind thero ir 
oO Mogos, Christ or Paal—no Michal Angelo, Beothoven or Shakespoore— 
no Columbas or Galileo—no Locke or Bucon. Behold those mighty minds 40! 
grand, 80 comprehensive—they themselves are owr great works! Into you, 
O sons of earth, goes all of ua that is immortal. In you center our very life, 
oor hopes, oar intensest love, For you we gladly pour out our heart's blood 
and die, knowing that from our suffering comes forth a new and more glori- 
ous resurrection of thought and life. 


This speech set the convention on fire. Antoinctte Black- 
Axt—13 


? 
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well spoke strongly in opposition, Mrs. Rose eloquently in 
favor. Mr. Phillips was not satisfied even with the motion to 
lay the resolutions on the table but moved to expunge them 
from the journal of the convention, which, he said, had noth- 
ing to do with laws except those that rested unequally upon 
women and the lawsof divorce did not. It seems incredible 
“that Mr. Phillips could haye taken this position, when by the 
law the wife had no legal claim upon either property or children 
in case of divorce, and, even though the innocent party, must 
go forth into the world homeless and childless; in the major- 
ity of States she éould not sue for divorce in her own name 
nor could she claim enough of the community property to pay 
the costa of the suit. Mies Anthony said: 

T hope Mr. Phillips will withdraw his motion. It would be contrary to all 
parliamootary usage that when the speeches which advocated them are pub- 
lished in the proceedings, the resolutions should not be. I wholly dissent 

m the point that this question does not bolong on our platform, Marriage 

‘his ever been a one-sided contract, resting most unequally upon the sexes, 
Woman never has been consulted; bec wish never has been taken into con- 
sidoration aa rogards the terme of the marriage compact. By law, pablic 
sentiment and religion, woman never bas been thought of other than axa piece 
of property to be disposed of at the will and pleasure of man. This very 
hour, by our statute books, by our so-called enlightened Christian civilization, 
‘she has no volce whatever in saying what shall be the basis of this relation, 
Sho mast accept marriage as man proffers it, or not at all. 
‘Mnd then again, on Mr. Phillips’ own ground, the discussion is perfectly 
in order, since nearly all the wrongs of which we complain grow ont of the 
‘inequality, the injustice of tho marriago laws, that rob the wife of the Fight 
to herself and ber children and make hor the slave of the man she marries. I 
hope, therefore, the resolutions will be allowed togoout to the public, that there 
may be a fair report of the ideas which actually have been presented here 
god that they may not be left to the mercy of the press. 

Abby Hopper Gibbons supported Mr. Phillips, bat Mr. Gar- 
rigon favored the publication of the resolutions. The motion 
to expunge them from the minutes was lost. 

“This diseussion stirred the country from center to circum- 
ference, and all the prominent newspapers had editorials 

| favoring one side or the other. It produced the first un- 
| pleasantness in the ranks of those who had stood together for 
{the past decade. Greeley launched thunderbolts against the 
right of divorce under any circumstances, and Mrs, Stanton 
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replied to him in his own paper. Lucy Stone, who just before 
the convention bad written to Mrs, Stanton, ‘‘That is a great, 
grand question, may God touch your lips,’’ now took sides 
with Phillips. To Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony came let- 
tere from far and wide, both approving and condemning. 
Mrs. William H. Seward and her sister, Mrs. Worden, wrote 
that it not only was a germane question to be discussed at the 
convention but that there could be no such thing as equal 
rights with the existing conditions of marriage and divorce. 
From Lucretia Mott came the encouraging words: ‘'I was re- 
joiced to have such a defense of the resolutions as yours. I 
have the fullest confidence in the united judgment of Elizabeth 
Stanton and Susan Anthony and I am glad they are so vigor- 
ous in the work." Parker Pillsbury sent a breezy note: 
“Wliat a pretty kettle of hot water you tumbled into at New 
York! Your marriage and divorce speeches and resolutions 
you must have learned in the sehool of a Wollstonecraft or a 
Sophie Arnaut. You broke the very heart of the portly Even- 
ing Post and nearly drove the Tribune to the grave.”” 

For the censure of the world at large they did not care, but 
Phillipe’ defection almost broke their hearts. Ho was their ideal 
of the brave and the true and always before they had had his 

very undertaking. Miss Anthony 

is not for you or for me, any more 
than for Mr. Phil dictate our platform; that must be 
fixed by the majori 1 


Parker: ‘Al thi 

bringing the ha: 

are they who see clear! h 

Post: “It is wonderful what. | approval we are receiv- 
ing, some of them from the noblest women of the State, not 
connected in any way with our great movement but sympa- 
thizing fully with our position on the question of divorce. I 
only regret that history may not see Wendell Phillips first and 
grandest in the recognition of this great truth; but he is a 
man and can not put himself in the position of a wife, can not 
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feel what she does under the present marriage code. And yet 
in his relations to his own wife he is the embodiment of chiv- 
alry, tenderness and love.”” 
In a letter to Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton said: ‘ We are 
‘right. My reason, my experience, my soul proclaim it. Our 
religion, laws, customs, all are founded on the idea that woman 
/ was made for man. IT am a woman, and I can feel in every 
nerye where my deepest wrongs are hidden. The men know 
we have struck a blow at their greatest stronghold. Come 
what will, my whole soul rejoices in the truth I have uttered. 
One word of thanks from a suffering woman outweighs with me 
\ the howls of Christendom.’” 

Notwithstanding all that had passed, Miss Anthony wrote 
Mr. Phillips for money from the Hovey fund to publish the 
report of the convention containing these very resolutions, and 
he sent it accompanied with a cordial letter. With his gener- 
ous disposition he soon recognized the fact that it was eminently 
proper to agitate this question of divorce, in order to make it 


possible for a woman to secure release from a habitual drunk- 
ard, or a husband who troated her with personal violence or 
willfully abandoned her, and to have some claim on thoir 
property and a right to their children, if she were the innocent 
party. Before three months he wrote Miss Anthony, ‘‘Go 


” 


ahead, you sre doing grandly,”” and he spoke many times 
afterwards on their platform. During the height of this dis- 
cussion Miss Anthony was in Albany and Rey, Mayo, thinking 
to annihilate her, said; ‘You are not married, you have no 
business to be discussing marriage.” ‘‘Well, Mr. Mayo,"’ she 
replied, ‘you are not a slave, suppose you quit lecturing on 
slavery.’” 

As a result of this agitation a little clique of women in Bos- 
ton, led by Caroline H. Dall, announced that they would hold 
aconvention which should not be open to free discussion but 
should be ‘‘limited to the subjects of Education, Vocation and 
Civil Position.’’ They drew to themselyes a small body of 
conservatives and it wae thought might start a new movement, 
but the meeting had no permanent results. Parker Pillsbury 
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said of it: ‘With the exception of Phillips, no soul kindled 
with voleanic fire was permitted a solitary spark, O, such a 
meeting! Beautiful as parlor theatricals, but as a bold shriek 
for freedom or a protest against tyrant laws, not a sparrow on 
the housetop could have been more harmless.’’ Miss Anthony 
wrote at this time: ‘‘Cautious, careful people, always casting 
about to preserve their reputation and social standing, nevor 
can bring about a reform, ‘Those who are really in earnest 
must be willing to be anything or nothing in the world’s 
estimation, and publicly and privately, in season and out, 
avow their sympathy with despised and persecuted ideas and 
their advocates, and bear the consequences.”’ 

In June she and Mrs. Stanton went to a large meeting of 
Progressive Friends at Waterloo, where the latter read this 
same speech on divorce and then, to quote Miss Anthony’sown 
words, ‘‘As usual when she had fired her gun she went home 
and left me to finish the battle.’’ In this case it lasted several 
days, but Mrs. Stanton knew she could count upon her friend 
to defend her to the last diteh. Mis Anthony was always on 
the skirmish line. She would interview the married women 
who could not leave home and children, get their approval of 
her plans and then go to the front. Once or twice a year she 
would gather her hosts for a big battle, but the rest.of the 
time she did picket duty, acted as scout and penetrated alone 
the enemy's country. Between meetings she would find her 
way home, make over her old dresses and on rare occasions 
getanew one. This she called ‘ looking after the externals,"’ 
‘Then, as her mother was an invalid, she would clean the 
house from top to bottom and do a vast amount of necessary 
work, 

In her diary are many such entries as these: ‘‘ Washed all 
the shutters. Took up the carpet thismorning . . . . 
Whitewashed the kitchen today . . . . Helped the girl 
wash this morning ; in the afternoon ironed six shirts, and 
started for New York at 4 o’clock. Was a little bit tired.” 
At one time, with the help of a seamstress, she made fourteen 
shirts, stitching by hand all the collars, bosoms and wrist- 
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bands, and, as this woman had worked in the Troy laundry, 
she taught Miss Anthony to clear-starch and iron them, Each 
gummer she managed to be home long enough to assist with 
the canning, pickling and preserving. The little journal gives 
the best glimpses of her daily life, usually only « hasty scrawl 
of a few lines but containing many flashes of humor and 
wisdom. Thus the records run: 


Crowded house at Port Byron. I tried to say a few words at opening, bat 
soon curled up like a sensitive plant. It is a terrible martyrdom for me to 
speak, Very many Abolitionists have yet to learn the A B Cot 
woman's rights. . . . The Boston Congrogationalist has a scurrilous 
article, Shall write the editor. . . , It is discouraging that no man 
does right for right’s gake, bat everything to serve party... . find 
such comfort in Aurora Leigh when I om sorely pressed. . . . . Heard 
Stephen A. Douglas today; low spectacle for both eyeandear.. . 
Gave my lecture on The Tre Woman” at Ponn Yan teachers” institute. 
Some strange gentleman presont supported my plea for physical calture for 
girls, ©... Hud « tlk with Frederick Douglass. He seems to have no 
faith in simple and abstract right... . . Loxt patience this marning over a 
lamp andeuffcred vastly therefor. Why can I not learneclf-control?. . . « 
Company came and found mire ‘the garden picking peas and Dlackber- 
riee—and boopless.. . Jooking young colored man on train 
presented me with a bouquet. oer tell whether he knew me or only felt 

my sympathy... . . Am reading Backle’s History of Civilization and 
Darwin's Descent of Man. Have finiahod hie ones of Species. Pillebury 
has just given me Emerson's poems. . . 


Miss Anthony did not fail to put aside everything long 
enough to attend the State Teachers’ Convention at Syracuse. 
The right of women to take part had now become so well estab- 
lished that it needed no further defense, but she still fought 
for equal pay for equal services, and equal advantages of edu- 
cation for colored children, and each year found her views 
gaining a stronger support from both men and women. After 
this convention she continued her meetings, anti-slavery and 
woman's rights, and during the summer visited again hor 
birthplace at Adams, Mass., writing home: 


Pound grandiather working in the oat fleld, jost think of it, ninety.and-a- 
half years old! But in honor of my arrival he remained home and visited all 
the afternoon. How hard the women here work, and how destitute they are 
of all the conveniences, It Is perfectly barbarons when they have plenty of 
money. I borrowed # calico dross and sunbonnet and with the cousins 
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climbed to the vary top of Old Greylock, Later I visited the Daniel House,” 
a8 grandfather calle our old home. I rambled through the orchard, bat the 
spice-apple tree is dead and the little tree in the corner that we children 

|. I visited the old spring up in the pastare, and thought how 
‘many timos the tited foot of mother and grandmother bad trod those paths— 
and the little brook runs over the stones a8 merry and bentifal as ever. 


From here she went to Boston to attend a meeting of the 
Hovey fund committee and urged them to establish a ‘‘deposi- 
tory’ at Albany with Lydia Mott in charge, which was done. 
This depot of supplies of literature, ete., for the anti-slavery 
cause, and central meeting place for its friends, was continued 
throughout the war. The Mott sisters, cousins of James, 
lovely and cultured Quaker women, had a little home in 
Maiden Lane and kept a gentlemen's furnishing store, making 
by hand the ruffled shirtbosoms and other fine linen, As 
‘their home had been go long the center for the reformers of the 
day, the committee were glad to put Lydia in charge of this 
depository, at a small salary, and she conducted an extensive 


correspondence for them during several years. Miss Anthony 
stayed with her till everything was arranged and in good run- 
ning order, In July she had received the following invita 
tion: 


By a unanimous vote of the Union Agricaltaral Society of Dundee a resolution 
was passed to tender you an invitation to deliver the annunl address at our next 
fair. We know it is a departure from established asage, but your experience 
a8 one of a brave band of radical reformers will have taught you that only by 
gradual step and continued efforts can the prejudices of custom be overcome 
and the rights of humunity maintained. Woman's rights ure coming to be 
reapected more and more every your, and we hope you will aid us in demon- 
trating that « woman can deliver a8 profitable an addreas at an agriculteral 
fair as enna lord oferention. . . . 
Yours respectfully, Wrta1ax Hoven, Secretary, per D. 8, Bucxen. 


To refuse such an opportunity was not to be thought of, so 
she accepted, and then wrote Mrs. Stanton, who answered : 
“Come on and we will grind out the speech. I shall expect to 
got the inspiration, thoughts and facts from you, and will agree 
to dress all the children you bring.”’ 

She found a cordial welcome when she reached Dundee, 
October 17. It rained so hard her address was deferred till 
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the next day, as it had to be delivered out of doors, so she 
visited tho ‘‘art’’ and ‘‘culinary’’ departments of the fair, and 
records in her diary: ‘‘I have just put an extra paragraph in 
my speech on bedquilts and bad cooking.’’ Her stage was a 
big lumber wagon, and hor desk tho melodeon of James G, 
Clark, the noted singer and Abolitionist, who held an umbrella 
over her head to keep off the rain. The diary says: ‘‘Moro 
than 2,000 feet were planted in the mad, but I had a grand 
listening to the very end.’’ The speech was a great success 
and was published in fall in the Dundee Record, occupying 
the entire front page. It was a fine exposition of modern 
methods of farming and a strong plea for beautifying the 
home, giving the children books and music and making life 
so pleasant they would not want to leave the country for the 
city. These ideas at that time were new and attracted much 
attention and favorable comment. This was the first instance 
of a woman’s making an address on such an occasion, 

At the close of 1860 an incident occurred which attracted 
wide attention and strikingly illustrated Miss Anthony’s un- 
flinching courage and firm persistence when she felt she was 
right. One evening in December she was in Albany at the 
depository with Lydia Mott when a lady, heavily veiled, en- 
tered and in a long, confidential talk told her story, which in 
brief was as follows: She was the sister of a United States 
senator and of a prominent lawyer, and in her younger days 
was principal of the academy and had written several books. 
She married a distinguished member of the Massachusetts 
Senate and they had three children. Having discovered that 
her husband was unfaithful to her and confronted him with the 
proofs, he was fnrious and threw her down stairs, and there- 

{ter was very abusive. When she threatened to expose him, 
he had her shut up in an insane asylum, a very easy thing for 
husbands to do in those days. Sho was there a year and a 
half, but at length, through a writ of habeas corpus, was re- 
leased and taken to the home of her brother. Naturally she 
longed to see her children and the husband permitted the son 
to visit her a few weeks. When she had to give him up she 
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begged for the thirteon-year-old daughter, who was allowed to 
remain for two weeks, and then the father demanded her re- 
turn. The mother pleaded for longer time but was refused. 
She prayed her brother to interfere but he answered: “It is 
of no use for you to say another word. The child belongs by 
law to the father and it is your place to submit, If you mak 
any more trouble about it we'll send you back to the asylum. 

‘Then in her desperation she took the child and fled from the 
houee, finding refuge with a Quaker family, where she stayed 
until she learned that her hiding-place was discovered, and 
now a8 a last resort she came to these women. They assured 
the unhappy mother that they would help her and, upon mak- 
ing careful inquiry among her friends, found that, while all 
believed her sane, no one was willing to take her part because 
of the prominence of her brothers and husband. Finally it was 
decided that Miss Anthony should go with the mother and 
child to New York and put them in a safe place, so they were 
directed to disguise themselves and be at the train on Christ- 
mas afternoon, Miss Anthony went on board and soon saw 
a woman in an old shawl, dilapidated bonnet and green gog- 
gles, accompanied by « poorly dressed child, and she knew that 
so far all was well, but she found the woman in a terrible state 
of nervousness. She had met hor brother coming out of an- 
other car where he had just placed his young son to return to 
boarding-echool, after a happy vacation at home, while his 
sister with her child was Heeing likeacriminal; but fortunately 
he had not recognized her. 

Miss Anthony and her charges reached Now York at 10 
o'clock at night and went through snow and slush to a hotel 
but were refused admittance because it did not take women 
“unaccompanied by a gentleman.’* They made their weary 
way to another, only to be met with a similar refusal. Finally 
she thought of an acquaintance who had had a wretched ex- 
perience with a bad husband and was now divorced, and she 
felt that sympathy would certainly impel this woman to give 
them shelter. When they reached the house they found her 
keeping boarders and she said all would leave if they learned 
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she was ‘harboring a runaway wile.’’ It was then midnight, 
They went in the cold and darkness to a hotel on Broadway, 
but here the excuse was made that the house was full. Miss 
Anthony's patience had reached its limit and she declared: 
“I know that is not so, You can give us a place to sleep or 
we will sit in this office all night.’ The clerk threatened to 
call the police, ‘‘Very well,’’ was the reply, ‘‘we will sit here 
till they come and take us to the station.’’ At last he gave 
them a room without a fire, and there, cold, wet and exhausted, 
they remained till morning. Then they started out again on 
foot, as they had not enough money left to hire a carriage. 
They went to Mrs. Rose but she could not accommodate 
them; then to Abby Hopper Gibbons, who sent them to Eliza- 
both F. Ellot, saying if they could not find quarters to come 
back and she would care for them. Mrs. Kllet was not at 
home. All day they went from place to place but no one was 
willing to accept the responsibility of sheltering them, and at 
night, utterly worn out, they returned to Mrs. Gibbons. She 
promised to keep the mother and child until other arrange- 
ments could be effected, and Miss Anthony left them there and 
took the 10 o'clock train back to Albany. She arrived toward 
morning, tired out in mind and body, but soon was made com- 
fortuble by the ministrations of her faithful friend Lydia. 


H-Tree, 


Tt was not long before the family became convinced that 
Miss Anthony knew the whereabouts of mother and child and 
then began a siege of persecution. She had at this time com- 
menced that never-to-be-forgotten series of anti-slavery con- 
ventions which were mobbed in every town from Buffalo to 
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Albany. In the midst of all this excitement and danger, she 
was constantly receiving threats from the brothers that they 
would have her arrested on the platform, They said she had 
broken the laws and they would make her pay the penalty; 
that their sister was an ‘‘ugly’’ woman and nobody could live 
with her. To this she replied: ‘‘I have heard there wae 
Indian blood in your family ; perhaps your sister has got a little 
of it as well as yourselves. I think you would not allow your 
children to be taken away from you, law or no law. There is 
no reason or justice in a woman’s submitting to such outrages, 
and I propose to defy the law and you also.” 

If she had been harassed only by these men, it would have 
caused her no especial worry, but letters and telegrams from 
friends poured in urging her to reveal the hiding-place and, 
most surprising of all, both Garrison and Phillips wrote that 
she had abducted a man’s child and must surrender it! Mr. 
Phillips remonstrated: ‘' Let us urge you, therefore, at once 
to adyiso and insist upon this woman’s returning to her rela- 
tives. Garrison concurs with me fully and earnestly in this 
opinion, thinking that our moyemont’s repute for good sense 
should not be compromised by any such mistake.’’ In a let- 
ter from Mr. Garrison covering six pages of foolacap, he 
argued: ‘' Our identification with the woman’s rights move- 
ment and the anti-slavery cause is such jhat we ought not un- 
necessarily involve them in any hasty and ill-judged, no mat+ 
ter how well-meant, efforts of our own. We, at least, owe 
to them this—that if for any act of ours we are dragged before 
courts we ought to be able to show that we acted discreetly as 
well as with good intentions.’’ Both men spoke kindly and 
affectionately but they were unable to view the question from 
a mother’s or even from a woman’s standpoint. Miss Anthony 
replied to them : 


Tean not give you a satisfactory statement on paper, but I feel the strong- 
‘est assurance that all I have done is wholly right. Had I turned my back 
‘upon her Ishould have scorned myself. In al] those hours of aid and sym- 
pathy for that outraged woman I remembered only that I was « human being. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
MOR EXPERIENCE—CIVIL WAR. 
1861—1862. 


HE beginning of 1861 found the country in a 

hy) state approaching demoralization. Lincoln had 

received a majority of the electoral vote but far 

from 8 majority of the popular vote. The victory 

was 80 narrow that the Republicans did not 

feel themselves strong enough for aggressive action, and the 

party was composed of a number of diverse elements not yet 

sufficiently united to agree upon a distinctive policy. Its one 

cohesive force was the principle of no further extension of 

slayery, but there was no thought among its leaders of any 

interference with this institution in the States where it already 

existed. They accepted the interpretation of the Constitution 

which declared that it sanctioned and protected slavery, but 

were determined that the Territories should be admitted into 

the Union as free States. While many of them were in favor 

of emancipation, they expected that in some way this question 

would be settled without recourse to extreme measures, and 

they feared the effect, not only on the South but on the North, 

of the forcible language and radical demands of the Aboli- 
tionists. 

The latter were roused to desperation. Never for an instant 
did they accept the doctrine that the North should be satiefied 
merely by the prevention of any further spread of slavery ; 
they believed the system should be exterminated root and 
branch. They were angered at the reserved and dispassionate 
language of Lincoln and alarmed at the threats of the seces- 

(207) 
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sion of the South, which must result either in putting it for- 
ever beyond the power of the government to interfere with 
slavery, or in terrorizing it into making such concessions as 
would enable the slaye power to intrench itself still more 
strongly under the protection of the Constitution. 

At this critical moment, therefore, the Abolitionists put 
forth every effort to rouge public sentiment to the impending 
dangers. They gathered their forces and sent them through- 
out New England, New York and the Western Statee, bearing 
upon their banners the watchwords, ‘‘No Compromise with 
Slayeholders. Immediate and Unconditional Emancipation."’ 
One detachment, under the intrepid leadership of Susan B. 
Anthony, arranged a series of meetings for New York in the 
winter of 1861. This party was composed of Plizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Rey. Samuel J. May, Rey. Beriah Green, Aaron M. 
Powell and Stephen S. Foster; but one after another gave out 
and went home, while Miss Anthony still remained at the 
helm. The series began at Buffalo, January 8, in St. James 
Hall. The mob was ready for them and, led by ex-Justice 
George Hinson and Birdseye Wileox, hissed, hooted, yelled 
and stamped, making it utterly impossible for the speakers to 
be heard. Prominent among the disturbers were young 
Horatio Seymour and a son of ex-President Fillmore. The 
police refused to obey the orders of a Republican mayor and 
joined in the efforts of the mob, which held carnival two en- 
tire days, finally crowding upon the platform and taking pos- 
session; and in the midst of the melee the gas was turned off. 
Miss Anthony stood her ground, however, until lights were 
brought in, and then herself declared the meeting adjourned. 

Tn towns where there were not enough people to create a dis- 
turbance, the meetings passed off quietly, but they were mobbed 
and broken up in every city from Buffalo to Albany. Demo- 
cratic officials encouraged the mob spirit and where Republi+ 
cans might have wished to oppose it, they were too cowardly to 
do so. The meetings were advertised for three days in Roches- 
ter, beginning January 12, and, as the newspapers occupied 
many columns with a discussion as to whether they would be 
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broken up here as elsewhere, the opposition was thoroughly 
aroused and the turbulent elements had time to hecome fully 
organized. The board of aldermen were called together to 
consider whether means could not be found to prevent Mr. 
Reynolds allowing the use of Corinthian Hall, which had 
been rented for the occasion, and whethor it would not be wise 
to issue an order forbidding the owner of any public building 
to let it to the Abolitionists; but finally adjourned without ac- 
tion. 

The mob, under the lead of Constable Richard L. Swift, 
fully answered all expectations. As Miss Anthony stepped 
forward to open the meeting, she was greeted with a broadside 
of hisses and ironical applause. When Mrs. Stanton began 
her address her voice was drowned in jeers and groans and, 
although she persevered for some time, she was unable to 
complete a single sentence. Rey. May attempted to speak and 
was met by yells and stamping of feet. A Southerner in the 
audience rose and said: ‘*Well, I may as well go back to Ken- 
tucky, for thie is ahead of any demonstration against free 
speech I ever aw in the South;’’ but he was stopped by cries 
of, ‘Put him out!’’ The men kept on their hats, smoked 
pipes and cigars, stamped, bellowed, swore, and bedlam 
reigned. The acting mayor, sheriff and chief of police were 
prezent, but not an arrest was made, Mrs. Stanton finally left 
the platform, but Miss Anthony courageously maintained her 
position until the chief of police mounted the rostrum and de- 
clared the meeting adjourned. Even then the rioters refused 
to go out of the hull, and the speakers were obliged to leave 
under protection of the police amid the hooting and howl- 
ing of the rabble. All wanted to give up the rest of the meet- 
ings, but Miss Anthony declared they had a right to speak 
and it was the business of the authorities to protect them, and 
persisted in finishing the sories as advertised. On Sunday the 
only place where they were allowed to hold services was in 
Zion's colored church. The house was filled, morning and 
evening, and they wers left in peace, 

Axr—l4 
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At Port Byron the meeting was broken up by the throwing 
of cayenne pepper on the stove. When the speakers reached 
Utica, where Mechanics’ Hall had been engaged, they learned 
that the board of directors had met and decided it should not 
be used, in direct violation of the contract with Miss An- 
thony, who had spent $60 on the meeting. They found the 
doors locked and a large crowd on the outside, The mayor 
was among them and begged her not to attempt to hold a meet- 
ing. In reply sho demanded that tho doors be opened, He 
refused but offered to escort her to a place of safety. She 
answered; “I am not afraid. It is you who are the coward. 
If you have the power to protect me in person, you have also 
the power to protect me in the right of free speech. 1 scorn 
your assistance.”’ She declined his proffered arm, but he per- 
sisted in escorting her through the mob. As no hall could be 
had they held their meeting at the residence of her host, James 
C. DeLong, and formed an anti-slavery organization. The 
instigator of the opposition in Utica was ex-Governor Horatio 
Seymour. Of the meeting at Rome, Miss Anthony wrote: 


‘Last evening there was a furious organized mob, I stood ut the foot of the 
staira to take the admission fee. Some thirty or forty had properly paid and. 
passed up when a great uproar in the atreet told of times coming. It proved 
to bea closely packed gang of forty or Atty rowdiea, who atamped and yelled 
ond never halted for me, 1 said, ‘Ton cent, sir,” to the leader, but he 
brushed me aside, big cloak, fars and all, as if Thad been a mosquito, and 
cried, “Come on, boys!" ‘They rushed to the platform, whore were Foster 
and Powell who had not yet commenced speaking, seated thompelyes at the 
table, drew out packs of cards, sang the Star-Spangled Barner and hurrahed 
and hooted. After some thirty or forty minutes, Mr. Foster and Anron came 
down and [ accompanied them back to Stanwix Hotel, whore the gang made 
desperate efforts to get through the entrance roora in pursuit of the “damned 
Abolitionists.”” The Republican paper called us pestiferous fanatics and 
infidels, and advised every decent man to stay away. Were the Republicans 
trae at thia crisis, we not only should be heard quietly, ax in past yeurs, but 
should have far largor andioncor; and yet a hundred unmolested conventions 
would not have made os a tithe of the sympathizers thie one diabolical mob 
has done. 


Mr. May was in favor of giving up the conventions and was 
especially anxious that one should not be attempted in Syra- 
cuse, which city, he said, had always maintained freedom of 
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speech and he did not want the record broken; but still, if 
they insisted upon coming he would do all in his power to 
help them. Miss Anthony was firm, replying: ‘If Syracuse 
is capable of maintaining free speech the record will not be 
broken ; if it is not capable, it has no right tothe reputation."’ 
Convention Hall was engaged and Mr. May and Mr, 0. D. B. 
Mills lent every possible assistance, but the Abolitionists en- 
countered here the worst opposition of all, The hall was filled 
with a howling, drunken, infuriated crowd, headed by Ezra 
Downer, a liquor dealer, and Luke McKenna, a pro-slavery 
Democrat. Even Mr. May, who was venerated by all Syra- 
cuse, was not allowed to speak. Rotten eggs were thrown, 
benches broken, and knives and pistols gleamed in every direc- 
tion. The few ladies present were hurried out of the room, 
and Miss Anthony faced that raging audience, theonly woman 
there, The Republican chief of police refused to make any 
effort toward keeping order, The mob crowded upon the 
platform and took possession of the meeting, and Miss Anthony 
and her little band were forced out of thehall. They repaired 
to the residence of Dr. R. W. and Mrs, Hannah Fuller Pease, 
which was crowded with friends of the cause. That evening 
the rioters dragged through the strects hideous offigies of 
Susan B. Anthony and Rey. S.J. May, and burned them in 
the public square. 

Not at all daunted or discouraged, Miss Anthony took her 
speakers forthwith into the very heart of the enemy's country, 
the capital of the State. Albany had at that time a Democratic 
mayor, George H. Thacher. As soon as the papers announced 
the coming of the Abolitionists, over a hundred prominent 
citizens addressed a petition to the mayor to forbid their 
meeting for fear of the same riotous demonstrations which had 
disgraced the other cities. He replied at considerable length, 
saying that he had taken an oath to support the Constitutions 
of the United States and the State of New York, that both 
guaranteed the right of free speech to all citizens, and while he 
was mayor he intended to protect them in that right. 

On the day of the convention he called at the Delevan 
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House for Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton, now reinforeed by 
Lueretia Mott, Martha ©. Wright, Gerrit Smith and Frederick 
Douglass, and accompanied them to Association Hall. They 
found it packed to the doors. The mayor went on the plat- 
form and announced that he had placed policemen in various 
parts of the hall in citizens’ clothes, and that whoever made the 
least disturbance would be at once arrested. Then he laid a 
revolver across hie knees, and there he sat during the morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening sessions. Several times the mob 
broke forth, and each time arrests were promptly made. To- 
ward the close of the evening he said to Miss Anthony: ‘If 
you insist upon holding your meetings tomorrow, I shall still 
protect you, but it will be a difficult thing to hold this rabble 
in check much longer. If you will adjourn at the close of this 
session I shall consider it a personal favor.’ Of course she 
willingly acceded to his request. He nccompanied the ladies 
to their hotel, the mob following ull the way. 

‘This closed the series of conventions, With a Republican 
mayor in every other city, there had been no attempt at official 
protection ; and yet it may be remembered, in extenuation, 
that it is always easier for the party out of power than for the 
one in power tostand for principle; the former has nothing to 
lose. The Republicans at this time were panic-stricken and 
staggering under the weight of responsibility suddenly laid 
upon them; and the Abolitionists, by their radical demands 
and scathing criticism, were adding to their difficulties. There 
can be no justification, however, for any official who is too 
cowardly or too dishonest to fulfill the duties of his office. 

Tmmediately upon the close of this anti-slavery meeting, the 
State Woman's Rights Convention was held in Albany, Feb- 
ruary 7 and 8. Mr. Garrison, Mrs. Rose, Lucretia Mott and 
many of the old brilliant galaxy were among the speakers. 
They little thought that this was the last convention they 
would hold for five years, that a long and terrible war would 
cast its shadow over every houschold before they met again, 
that differences would arise in their own ranks, and that never 
more would they come together in the old, fraternal spirit that 
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had bound them so closely and given them strength to bear the 
innumerable hardships which so largely had been their por- 
tion. 

After the Albany meeting, Miss Anthony at once began 
preparations for the National Woman’s Rights Convention in 
New York in May. The date was set, the Tabernacle secured 
and many of the speakers engaged, but in the meantime the 
affairs of the nation had become more and more complicated; 
the threatened secession of the Southern States had been ac- 
complished; the long-expected, long-dreaded crisis seemed 
close at hand; the people were uncertain and bewildered in 
the presence of the dreadful catastrophe. All thought, all in- 
terest, all action were centered in the new President. The 
whole nation was breathlessly awaiting the declaration of 
Lincoln’s policy. To call any kind of meeting which had an 
object other than that relating to the preservation of the Union 
seemed almost a sacrilege. Letters poured in upon Miss An- 
thony urging her to relinquish all idea of a convention, but 
she neyer had learned to give up. Even after the fall of 
Sumter and the President’s call for troops, the letters were 
still insisting that she declare the meeting postponed; but it 
was not until the abandonment of the Anti-Slavery Anniver- 
sary, which always took place the same week, and until she 
found there were absolutely no speakers to be had, that she 
finally yielded. 

About this time she takes care of a sister with a baby, and 
writes Mre. Stanton: ‘‘O this babydom, what a constant, 
never-ending, all-consuming strain! We should never ask 
anything else of the woman who has to endure it. I realize 
more and more that rearing children should be looked upon as 
# profession which, like any other, must be made the primary 
work of those engaged in it. Tt can not be properly done if 
other aims and duties are pressing upon the mother."’ And yet 
80 great was her spirit of self-sacrifice that in this same letter she 
offers to take entire charge of Mrs. Stanton’s seven children 
while she makes a throe months’ trip abroad. Ata later date, 
when caring for a young niece, she says: ‘‘ The dear little 
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fanor engrosses most of my time and thoughts. A child one 
loves is a constant benediction to the soul, whether or not it 
\ helps to the accomplishment of great intellectual feats.”’ 

The watchword of the Abolitionists ever had been ‘‘Peace.*’ 
Under the leadership of Garrison, their policy had been one 
of non-resistance. When war actually was precipitated, when 
the South had fired upon the stars and stripes and the tread of 
marching feet resounded through every northern city, they 
were amazed and bewildered. Instinctively they turned to 
their great leaders for guidance. In Music Hall, Boston, 
April 21, 1861, to an audience of over 4,000, Wendell Phillipe 
made that masterly address, justifying ‘‘this last appeal to the 
God of Battles,” and declaring for War. It was one of the 
matchless speeches of all history, and touched the keynote 
which soon swelled into a grand refrain from ocean to ocean. 
But even then there were those who waited for the declaration 
of Garrison, the great pioneer of Abolitionism. A letter writ- 
ten by Rev. Beriah Green to Miss Anthony, May 22, expresses 


the sentiment which pervaded the minds of many Abolitionists 
at this period : . 


T looked forward to the Anti-Slavery Anniversary with the keenest pleas- 
are and hope, Ishonld see luminous faces; I should hear the voice of wis- 
dom; 1 should gather strength and courage and return to my task-garden 
refreshed and guickened. But when I read the official notice in the Standard 
and Liberator of the grounds on which the moeting was given up, “that 
nothing should be dono at this solemn needlessly to check or divert 
the mighty current of popular feeling which is now sweeping southward with 
the strength and impetuoaity of a thousand Niagaras,”” I was ourpriscd and 
porcled. I have read Phillips’ War Speech, marked the tenor and spirit of 
the Liberator, sean the stars and stripes paraded in the Standard, pernaed 
James Freeman Clarke's sermon, and I feel more desolate and solitary than 
ever, Mrs, Stanton, too, is for War for the Union, and IT say to myself: 
“How will Sasan Anthony ond Parker Pillebury and all the other old 
comrades be affected by these signa of the times? "* 


Mies Anthony replied in the same strain: 


A fwoling of sadnoss, almost of euffocation, has been mine over since tho 
first asnouacement that the anti-slavery meeting was postponed. I can not 
welcome the demon of expediency or consent to be an abettor, by silence any 
‘more than by word or act, of wicked sieans to accomplish an end, not even 
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fortho sake of emancipating the slaves. Ihave tried hard to persuade myaelt 
‘that I alone remained mad, while all the rest had become sane, because 1 
‘ave insisted that {tig our duty to bear not only our usual testimony bat one 
even louder and more earncet than ever before, . . . The Abolitioniats, 
for once, seem to have come to an agreement with all the world that they are 
ont of time and place, hence ahould hold their peace and spare theirrebukes 
aadanathemas, Our position to mo seems most humiliating, simply that of 
the politicians, one of expediency not principle. I havenot yet seen one 
good reason for theabandonmont of all our mootings, and am more and more 
ashamed and ad that even the Little Apostolic number have yielded to the 
world’s motto—* the end justifies the means." 


As the long, hard winter's work had left her very tired she 
gladly turned to that haven of refuge, the farm-home. The 
father, who was willing always to put the control of affairs into 
her capable hands, took this opportunity to make a long-de- 
sired trip to Kansas, going the first of May and returning in 
September. She assumed the entire management of the farm, 
put in the crops, watched over, harvested and sold them; as- 
sisted her mother with the housework and the family sewing 
and, by way of variety, pieced a silk quilt and wove twenty 
yards of rag carpet in the old loom. She found time, more- 
over, to go to the Progressive Friends’ meeting at Junius and 
to attend the State Teachers’ Conyention at Watertown. She 
also managed a large anti-slavery Fourth of July meeting at 
Gregory's grove, near Rochester, securing a number of dis- 
tinguished speakers. In writing her, relative to this meeting, 
Frederick Douglass said: ‘'T rejoice not in the death of any 
one, yet I can not but feel that, in the death of Stephen A. 
Douglas, a most dangerous person has been removed. Noman 
of bis time has done more than he to intensify hatred of the 
negro and to demoralize northern sentiment. Since Henry 


 Sggs 4 franc of hdee ded of 
Clay he has been the King of "lla Ulgybt 


Compromise. Yours for the free- 
dom of man and of woman always." 
From her diary may be obtained an idea of the busy life 
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which only allowed the briefest entries, but these slow her rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction ; 


‘Tried to interest myself in a sewing society ; but little intelligence among 
them. . . . Attended Progressive Friends’ mecting; too much pamby- 
pamby-iem, . . . Went tocolored church to hear Douglass. He seems 
without solid basis. Speaks only populartmths. . . . Quilted all day, 
bat sewing seems to be no longer my calling. . . - I etained and var- 
bed the library bookcuse today, and superintended the plowing of tho 

« « The Inst load of hay is in the barn; all incapital order. 
Fitted o ‘out a fagitive alave for Canada with the help of Harriet Tubman... . 
‘The teachers’ convention was amatl and dull, The woman's committee failed 
to report, Lam mortified to death for them, . . . Washed every window 
in the house today. Pat a quilted petticoat in the frame. Commenced Mra. 
Browning's Portaguese Sonnets. Have just finished Casa Guld! Windows, a 
grand poem and ao fitting to our terrible struggle. . . . Iwish the gov- 
ernment would move quickly, proclaitn freedom to every slave and call on 
‘avery able-bodied negro to enlist in the Union army. How not to do itseems 
the eiolelatady ‘at Washington. Good, stiff-backed Union Democrats would 
dare to move; they would have nothing to lose and all to gain for thelr party. 
‘The prasent tncambents have all to lose; hence dare not avow any policy, bat 
only wait. To forever blot out slavery is the only possible compensation for 
this merciless war. 


All through the chroniclings of the monotonous daily life is 
the cry: ''The all-alone feeling will creep over me. It is such 
a fast after the feast of great presences to which I have been 
0 long accustomod."’ During these days she reads Adam 
Bede, and thus writes Mrs. Stanton: 


I finiebed Adam Bede yestarday noon, I can not throw off the palaied 
oppression of its finale to poor, poor Hetty—and Arthur almost equally com- 
mands my sympathy. He no more desired to wrong her or cuuse her one 
hour of sorrow than did Adam, but the impulse of hig nature brooked no 
réetraint. Should pablic sentiment tolerate such « consurnmation of love—or 
passion, if it were not love? (But I believe it was, only the impassable bar- 
rier of caste forbade ita public avowal.) If auch a birth could be left free 
from odiuun and scorn, contempt and pity from the world, it would be a 
thousand times more holy, more happy, than many of those in legal mar- 
riage. It will not do for me to read romances; they are too real to shake off. 
What is tho irrosistible power so terrifically pictured in both Hetty and 
Arthur, which Jed them on to the very ill they most would shun? 

‘To crown the result I went to the colored church to hear Sallie Holley, but 
she did not come. Mrs. Coleman was in the pulpit and read a poem: of Ger- 
ald Massey on Peace, spoke a few minutes and raid she saw Miss Anthony 
present aod hoped she'd occupy the time, Then rang round the house the 
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appalling ory of ‘‘Miss Anthony.” There was no escape, and I staggered 
‘up and stammered out a few words and sat down—doad, killed: 

‘enraged that I had not spent the forenoon in making myself ready at least to 
read something, instead of poring over Adam Bede. 


To this Mrs. Stanton replies: ‘‘You speak of the effect of 
Adam Bede on you. It moved me deeply, and The Mill on the 
Floss ig another agony. Such books as these explain why the 
‘marriage question’ is all-absorbing. O, Susan, are you ever 
coming to visit me again? It would be like a new life to spend 
aday with you. How I shudder when I think of our awful 
experience with those mobs last winter, and yet even now I 
long for action.’’ Miss Anthony was equally restive in her 
own seclusion which, although by no means an idle one, had 
shut her from the great outside world that at this hour seemed 
to ery aloud for the best service of every man and woman. In 
January, 1862, she went to Mrs. Stanton’s and together they 
prepared an address for the State Anti-Slavery Convention to 
be held at Albany, February 7 and 8, and here in the society 
of Garrison and Phillips, she received fresh inspiration. Soon 
after reaching home, at Phillips’ request, she arranged a lect- 
ure for him in Rochester. After paying all expenses, she sent 
lim a check—there is no record of its size—but he returned a 
portion, saying: 

Dean Svean: Thank you, but you are too generous, I can’t take euch an 
awful big Hon's share, even to sutixty your modesty. Put the enclosed, with 
my thanks, into your own pocket, as a alight compensation for all your 
trouble, Remember and pay my succoasor not one cent more than you can 
afferd. . . . . 1 had to charter a locomotive all to myself to get back 
from Oswogo in time for Rondout. Riding in the darkness with the engineer 
throogh the snow gave me time to think of the pleasant group and supper I 


missed the night before atthe Hallowell. Kind regards to them, Toll Mrs, 
Hallowell her lunch tasted good about midaight, as I entered Syracuse, 


Miss Anthony managed the usual series of lectures this 
winter. When she sent Mr. Tilton his check he returned this 
rollicking answer: 

Dean 8. B. A.; I received your lotter and its eaclosare, which latter baa 


already vanished like April snow, to puy the debts of the aubscriber, 
Our morning ride with our good friend Frederick gives me pleasure when- 
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ever 1 think of it. ‘Those pictures of Mount Hope and the waterfall were 
better than any in the Aoudemy of Design, Ax to yourself, T hnve had some 
talk with Rey. Oliver Johnson about your ’ "and we both agroe that 
youare defranding some honest man of his just due. I recommend that 
you form an acquaintance, with a view to prospective results for life, with 
Some well-settled, Old-School Preshyterian clergyman, and send me some of 
the cake. 


Y Jom Yomes 


JbsoInn Mb: 
—— oe. ee 


Tn 1862, as the previous year, Miss Anthony was determined 
to hold a National Woman’s Rights Convention in New York, 
but her efforts met with no favorable response and so, for the 
second time, she was obliged to give up the annual protest 
which seemed to her a sacred duty. She did not then acknowl- 
edge, nor has she ever admitted, that there is any question of 
more vital importance than that relating to the freedom of 
woman. Defeated here she decided to start out again in the 
anti-slavery lecture field, since, as she wrote her friend 
Lydia: ‘‘ It is so oasy to foel your power for public work slip- 
ping away if you allow yourself to remain too long snuggled 
in the Abrahamic bosom of home. Tt requires great will-force 
to resurrect one’s soul.'’ In her tour she visited Adams, ac- 
companied by her loved niece, Ann liza McLean, and wrote 
back an amusing account of how she lectured the male rela- 
tives for requiring their women folks to use worn-out cook- 
stoves, broken kitchen utensils and all sorts of inconven- 
ient things in the household. While there she went with a 
large party of relatives over the mountains to sec the wonderful 
Hoosac Tunnel, now well under way. One day she spoke to 
an audience on the yory top of the Green mountains. On this 
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trip, having for a rarity a little leisure, she visited the art gal- 
leries of New York and wrote ; 


My very heart of hearts hay been made to rejoice in the work of two of 
earth's noblest women—Harrict Hosmer and Rosa Bonheur. Twice have I 
visited the Academy of Design and there have I sat in silent, reverential awe, 
with eyes intent upon the marble face of Harriat Hoamer’s Bontrice Conci. I 
have no power to express my hope, my joy, my renewed faith in woman- 
hood. In the accomplishment of that grand work of the seulptor’s chisel, 
making that cold marble breathe and pulaate, Harriet Hosmer has done more 
to ennoble und elevate woman thun she possibly could have done by mere 
‘words, it matters not how Godlike; though T would not ignore true words, for 
it Is those which rouse to action the latent powers of the Harriet Hoamers, 
« » « Even the rade and uncultivated seom awed into silence when they 
come into the presence of that sleeping, but speaking purity, Rosa Bonheur 
ip the first woman who has dared yentare into the fleld of animal painting, 
and her work not only surpasses anything ever done by a woman, bat is & 
bold and successful stop beyond all other artiste, Mark another significant 
fact: The three greatest productions of art during the past three years are by 
women—Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Aurora Leigh, Roxa Bonheur's Horse 
Pair ond Harriet Hosmer's Beatrice Cenci—and those triamphs are in three 
of its most difficult and exalted departmente, 


Tn April she took Mrs. Stanton’s four boys from Seneca 
Falls to New York, and cared for them while the family were 
removing to that city. In May she attended the New York 
Anniversary and the New England convention in Boston, and 
on the Fourth of July the celebration at Framingham, and dur- 
ing this time gave many addresses on anti-slavery. When in 
Boston she had a delightful visit with the Garrisons, and called 
on Mrs. Phillips with Mrs. Garrison, one of the few persons 
admitted to the invalid’s seclusion. 

While all the women were giving themselves, body and soul, 
to the great work of the war, the New York Legislature, April 
10, 1862, finding them off guard, very quietly amended the 
law of 1860 and took away from mothers the lately-acquired 
right to the equal guardianship of their children. They also 
repealed the law which secured to the widow the control of the 
property for the care of minor children. Thus at one blow 
were swept away the results of nearly a decade of hard work 
on the part of women, and wives and mothers were left in 
almost the same position as under the old common Jaw. Had 
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one woman beon a member of the Legislature, such an act 
never would have been possible; but the little band who for 
ten years had watched and toiled to protect the interests of 
their sex, were in the sanitary commission, the hospitals, at 
the front, on the platform in the intorost of the Union, or at 
home doing the work of those who had gone into the army, 
and this was their reward! Miss Anthony's anger and sor- 
row were intense when sho heard of the repeal of the laws 
which she had spent seven long years to obtain, tramping 
through cold and heat to roll up petitions and traversing the 
whole State of New York in the dead of winter tocreate public 
sentiment in their favor. In her anguish she wrote Lydia 
Mott: 


‘Your startling letter ia before me. 1 knew some weeks ayo that abomina- 
bile thing was on the calendar, with some six or eight hundred bills before it, 
and hence folt sure it would not come up this winter, and that in the mean~ 
time we should sound the alarm. Well, well; while the old guard sleep the 
“young devile’’ are wide awake, and we deserve to suffer for onr confidence 
in “man’s sense of justice; but nothing short of this could rouse our women 
again toaction, All our reformers sem saddenly to have grown politic. Al 
slike say: ‘‘Have no conventions at thia crisis; wait until the war excite- 
ment abates;”" which isto say: ‘'Ask our opponents if they think we had 
better speak, or rather if they do not think we had better remain silent.” 
am sick at heart, but I can not carry the world against tho wink and will of 
our best friends, What can we do now when even the motion to retain the 
mother’s joint guardianship is voted down? Twenty thonsand petitions 
rolled up for that—a hard year’s work—the law secured—the cchoce of our 
words of gratitude in the Capito! scarcely died away, and now all is lost! 


This year began the acquaintance with Anna Dickinson, 
whose letters are as refreshing as a breeze from the ocean: 


‘The sunnicst of mnny mornings to you, how are you today? Well and 
happy, I hope, To tell the trath E want to ee you very much indeed, to hold 
your hand in ming, to hear your voice, in n word, J want yow—-I can't have 
you? Well, I will at least put down a little fragment of my foolish self and 
send it to look up at you. . . . work closely and happily at my prepa- 
tiona for next winter—no, for the fatare—nine hours a day, generally; but 
nover felt better, exercise morning and evening, and never toach book or 
paper after gaslight this warm weather; go all those talks of youre were not 
thrown away upon me. 

What think you of the “signs of the times?!" I am sad always, under ail 
my folly ;—this eruel tide of war, sweeping off the fresh, young, brave life 
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to be dashed out utterly or thrown back shattered and ruined! I know we 
all have been implicated in the “great wrong,” yet I think the comparatively 
innocent suffer today moro than the guilty. Aid the rosalt—will the people 
save the country they love #0 well, or will the rulers dig the nation’s grave? 

Will you not write to mo, please, soan? I want to nee atouch of you very 


much, 4 Mpesinaly 
me & ae 


Early in September Greeley writes her: ‘‘ I still keep at 
work with the President in various ways and believe you will 
yet hear him proclaim universal freedom, Keep this letter 
and judge me by the event.”’ 

Miss Anthony thus lectures Mrs. Stanton because she has a 
teacher and educates her children at home: ‘I am still of 
the opinion that whatever the short-comings of the public 
schools your children would be vastly more profited in them, 
sido by side with the very multitude with whom they must 
mingle as soon as school daysare over. Any and every private 
education is a blunder, it seems tome, I believe those per- 
sons stronger and nobler who have from childhood breasted the 
commonalty. If children have not the innate strength to re- 
sist evil, keeping them apart from what they must inevitably 
one day meet, only increases their incompetency.” 

In the summer of 1862 Miss Anthony attended her last 
State Teachers’ Convention, which was held in Rochester, 
where she began her labors in this direction. In 1853 she 
had foreed this body to grant her ashare in their deliberations, 
the first time a woman’s yoice had beon heard. For ten years 
she never had missed an annual mooting, keeping up her 
membership dues and allowing no engagement to interfere. 
Year after yoar she had followed them up, insisting that in the 
conventions women teachers should hold offices, serve on com- 
mittees and exercise free speech; demanding that they should be 
eligible toall positions in the schools with equal pay for equal 
work; and compelling a general recognition of their rights. 
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was sitting with her father talking over the political situation. 
They had been reading the Liberator and the Anti-Slavery 
Standard and.were discussing the probable effect of Lincoln’s 
proclamation, when suddenly he was stricken with acute 
neuralgia of the stomach. He had not had a day’s illness in 
forty years and had not the slightest premonition of this 
attack. He lingered in great euffering for two weeks and died 
on November 25, 1862. 

No words can express the terrible bereavement of his family. 
He had been to them a tower of strength. From childhood his 
sons and daughters had carried to him every grief and perplex- 
ityand there never had been a matterconcerning them too trivial 
to receive his careful attention. In manhood and womanhood 
they still had turned to him above all others for advice and 
comfort, even the grandchildren receiving always the same 
loving care. Between husband and wife there ever had been 
the deepest, truest affection. He was far ahead of his time in 
his recognition of the rights of women. Years before he had 
written to a brother: “* Take your family into your confidence 

“and give your wife the purse.’’ He was never willing to enter 

into any pleasure which his wife did not sharo, They tell of 
him that once the daughters persuaded him to remain in town 
on 4 stormy evening and go to the Hutchinson concert. As 
they were driving home he said: ‘' Nover again ask mo to do 
such a thing; [ suffered more in thinking of your mother at 
home alone than any enjoyment could possibly compensate.” 
A short time before his death he and his wife went to Ontario 
Beach one afternoon and did not return till 10 o'clock. When 
asked by the daughters what detained them, the mother an- 
swered that they had a fish supper and then strolled on the 
beach by moonlight; and on their laughing at her and saying 
she was worse than the girls, she replied: ‘' Your father is 
more of a lover today than he was the first year of our mar- 
riage.’” 

He was a broad, humane, great-hearted man, always mind- 
ful of the rights of others, always standing for liberty to every 
human being. Public-spirited, benevolent and genial in dis- 
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1863—1864. 


/T was with a sore and heavy heart that Miss An- 
thony again turned to her publie work, but she 
was impelled by the thought that it would have 
been her father’s earnest wish, and also by the feel- 
™ ing that work alone could give relief to the sorrow 
which overwhelmed her. She was bitterly disappointed that 
the ‘‘old guard’’ persisted in putting the question of the rights 
of women in the background, thus losing the vantage points 
gained by years of agitation. She alone, of all who had 
labored so earnestly for this sacred cause, was not misled by 
the sophistry that the work which women were doing for the 
Union would compel a universal recognition of their demands 
when the war was ended. Subsequent events showed the cor- 
rectness of her judgment in maintaining that the close of the 
war would precipitate upon the country such an avalanche of 
questions for settlement that the claims of women would re- 
ceive even less consideration than heretofore had been accorded. 
Next to this cause, however, that of the-slaves appealed to her 
most strongly and she willingly continued her labors for them, 
trusting that the day might come when Garrison, Phillips, 
Greeley and tho other great spirits would redoem their pledges 
and unite their strength in securing justice for women. 

On January 11, 1863, Miss Anthony received this letter 
from Theodore Tilton: ‘* Well, what have you to say to the 
proclamation? Even if not all one could wish, it is too much 
not to be thankful for, It makes the remainder of slavery too 
valueless and precarious to be worth keeping. The milleninm 

Awr—15 (225) 
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is on the way. Three cheers for God! . . . Ihad the 
pleasure of dining yesterday with Wendell Phillips in New 
York. Shall I tell you a secret? I happened to allude to one 
Susan Anthony. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘one of the salt of the 
earth.’"’ On the 16th came this from Henry B. Stanton; ‘I 
date from the federal capital. Since I arrived here I have 
been more gloomy than ever. The country is rapidly going to 
destruction. The army is almost in a state of mutiny for 
want of its pay and for lack of a leader. Nothing can carry 
the North through but the Southern negroes, and nobody 
ean marshal them into the struggle except the Abolitionists. 
‘The country was never so badly off as at this moment. Such 
men as Lovejoy, Hale and the like have pretty much given up 
the struggle in despair. You have no idea how dark the cloud 
is which hangs over us. . . . We must not lay the flatter- 
ing unetion to our souls that the proclamation will be of any 
use if we are beaten and have a dissolution of the Union. 
Here then is work for you. Susan, put om your armor and go 
forth!" 

From many prominent men and women came the same cry, 
and so she did gird on her armor and go forth, The latter 
part of February she took up her abode with Mrs. Stanton in 
New York. Herculean efforts were being made at this time 
by the Republicans, under the leadership of Charles Sumner, 
to secure congressional action in regard to emancipation. A 
widespread fear existed that the President’s proclamation 
might not prove sufficient, that some way of overriding it 
might be found, and there was much anxiety to secure such 
an expression of public sentiment as would justify Congress in 
submitting an amendment to the United States Constitution 
which should forever abolish slavery. This could best be 
done through petitions, and here Mise Anthony recognized her 
work, An eloquent appeal was sent out, enclosing the follow- 
ing; 7 

Cant vor A Muwreve oy tie Loyan Women or rim Narton, 


Tn this crisis it 1s the duty of every citizen to consider the peculiar blessings 
‘of m republican form of government, and decide what sacrifices of woalth 
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and life are demanded for ite defense and preservation. . . . No mere 
party or sectional ery, no technicalities of constitutional or military law, ao 
methods of craft or policy, ean touch the heart of @ nation in the midat of 
revolution. A grand idea of freedom or justice is needful to kindle and sus- 
tain the fires of a high enthusiasm. 

At thie hour the bost word and work of every man and woman are impora- 
tively demanded. Toman, by common consent, are assigned the forum, camp 
and Geld, What i# woman's legitimate work and how she may best accomplinl 
{tus worthy oar earnest counsel one with another. . . . Woman is equally 
interested and responsible with man in the dnal scttlement of this problem of 
self-government; therefore let none atand idle spectators now, When every 
hour iu big with destiny and esch delay but complicates oar difficulties, it in 
high time for the daughters of the Revolution in solemn council to unseal 
the last will and testament of the fathers, lay hold of thelr birthright af free 
dom and keop it a sacred trust for all coming gonerations, 

‘To this end we ask the loyal women of the nation to meet in the Church of 
the Puritans, New York, on Thursday, the Ith of Maynext. Let the women 
of every State be largoly ropresonted both in porson and by letter, 

On behalf of the Woman's Central Cominittee, 
‘Evizanera Capy Stanton, Sosax B. Awrnony, 


An immense audience, mostly women, assembled in Dr. 
Cheever’s famous church. Miss Anthony called the conven- 


tion to order and nominated Lucy Stone for president. Stir- 
ring addresses were made by Mrs. Stanton and the veteran 
anti-slavery speaker, Angelina Grimké Weld, while the Hutch- 
inson family with their songs added inspiration to the occasion. 
Miss Anthony presented a series of patriotic resolutions with 
the following spirited address : 


‘There is great fear expressed on all sides levt thie shall be made a war for 
the negro, I atm willing thatit shall be, It is a war which was begun to 

foand an empire upon slavery, and shame on us it we do not make it one to 
establish the freedom of the negro—against whom the whole nation, North 
and South, East and West, in one mighty conspiracy, has combined from the 
beginning. Instead of suppressing the real esuse of the war, it should have 
‘been proclaimed not only by the people but by the Prosident, Congross, Cab- 
inet and every militarycommander, Instend of President Lincoln's waiting 
two long years bofore calling to the aid of the government the millions of al- 
lies whom we have had within the territory of rebeldom, it should have beea 
the first decree he sent forth. By all the laws of common sense—to say noth~ 
ing of laws military or ciyil—if the Prosident, as commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, could have devised any possible means whereby he might 
hope to suppress the rebellion withont the marrifice of the life of one loyal cit~ 
izen, without the sacrifice of one dollar of the loyal North, it was clearly hia 
duty to have done so, Every interest of the insurgents, every dollar of their 
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property, every institution, every life in every rebel Btate even, if necessary, 
should have been sacrificed, before one doliarorone man should have been 
drawn from the free States, How much more then was itthe President's 
duty to confer freedom on the millions of slaves, transform them into an amy 
for the Union, cripple the rebellion and establish justice, the only sare founda« 
tion of peace. I therefore hall the day when the government shall recognize 
‘that this is a war for freedom. 

We talk about returning to “the Union as it was’? and “ the Constitution 
as it is”—about “‘restoring our country to peace and prosperity—to the 
Dlessod conditions which existed before the war!” T ask you what sort of 
peace, what sort of prosperity, have we had? Since the first slave ship sailed 
up the Jamesriver with ite human cargo und there, on the soil of the Old Do- 
minion, it was sold to the highest bidder, we have had nothing bat war. 
When that pirate captain Janded on the ahorea of Africa and thera kidnapped 
‘the first stalwart negro aud fastened the first manacle, the struggle between 
‘that captain and that negro was the commencement of theterrible war in the 
midst of which we are today. Between the slave and the master there has 
been war, and waronly. This is but a new form of it. No, no; we ask for 
no return to the old conditions, We ask for something better, Wewant a 
Union which is a Union in fact, a Union in spirit, not a sham. By the Con- 
atitation as it Is, the North has stood pledged to protect slavery in the States 
whore it existed. Wo have been bound, in case of insurrections, to go to the 
aid, not of those straggling for liberty butof the oppressors. It was politi- 
cians who mnde this pledge at the beginning, and who have renewed it from 
year to ycar. Theae same men have had control of the churches, the Sabbath- 
schools and all religious institations, and the women have been a party in 
complicity with slavery. They have made the largo majority in all the 
churches throughout the coantry and have, without protest, fellowshlpped 
the slagebolder a8 a Christian; accepted proslavery preaching from their pal- 
pite; suffered the words *' slavery a crime” to be expurgated from all the los 
sons taught their children, in deflance of the Golden Rale, ‘Do unto others 
aa you would that others shonld do unto yon.” They have meckly 
whatevor morals and religion tho selfish interest of polities and trado dic- 
tated. 

‘Woman must now assume her God-given responsibilities and make herself 
what sho is clearly designed to be, the educator of the race, Let her no 
Tongur be the mere reflector, the echo of the worldly pride and ambition of 
man. Had the women of the North studied to know and to teach their sone 
‘the law af justice to the black man, they would not now be called upon to 
offer the loved of their households to the bloody Moloch of war. Women of 
the North, I ask you to rie mp with earnest, honest purpose and go forward 
in the way of right, fenrlessly, as independent human beings, responsible to 
God alone for the discharge of every duty. Forget conventionalfams; forget 
what the world will aay, whether you aro in your place or out of it; think 
your best thoughts, speak your best words, do your best works, looking to 
Four own consciences for approval. 


The fourth resolution, asking equal rights for women as well 
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8 negroes, was seriously objected to by several who insisted that 
they did not want political rights, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Weld, 
Mrs, Rose and Mrs. Coleman made strong speeches in its 
fayor, and Miss Anthony said: 


This rosolution merely makes the assertion that in a genuine republic, 
every citizen must have the right of representation. You remember the 
maxim “Governments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov: 
erned.”” This is the fandamental principle of democracy, and before our 
government can be placed on a lasting foundation, the eiyil and political 
rights of every citizen must be practically eatabliehed. ‘This is the meaning 
of the resolution. It ia a philosophical statement, made not because women 
sufier, not because slaves suffer, not becanse of any individual rights or 
wronga—but as a simple declaration of the fundamental trath af damocracy 
proclaimed by our Revolutionary fathers. I hope the disontsian will no 
longer be continued as to the compurative rights or wrongs of one class or 
another. ‘This ia the question before us: Ia it possible that peace and onion 
shall be established in this country, ia it possible Tor thie government to be u 
true democracy, 1 genuine republic, while one-sixth or one-half of the people 
are disfranchised ? 


‘The resolution was adopted by a large majority. A business 
mecting was held in the afternoon to decide upon the practical 
work, and again the room was crowded. Miss Anthony was 
in the chair, There were women of all ages, classes and con- 
ditions, and the assembly was pervaded with deep and solemn 
feeling. The following was unanimously adopted: ‘We, 
loyal women of the nation, assembled in convention this 14th 
day of May, 1863, hereby pledge ourselves one to another in a 
Loyal League, to give support to the government in so far as 
it makes a war for freedom.'? Mrs. Stanton was elected prasi- 
dont and Miss Anthony secretary of the permanent organiza- 
tion. A great meoting was held in Cooper Institute in the 
evening. An eloquent address to President Lincoln, read by 
Miss Anthony, was adopted and sent to him.’ Powerful 
speeches were made by Ernestine L. Rose and Rev. Antoinette 
Blackwell, a patriotic address to the soldiers was adopted, and 
the convention closed amid great enthusiasm. 

At subsequent meetings it was decided to confine the work 
of the League to the one object of securing signatures to poti- 


“Soo Appendix for this address. 
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tions to the Senate and House of Representatives, praying for 
an act emancipating all persons of African doscent hold in 
involuntary servitude. They set their standard at o million 
names. Their scheme received the commendation of the entire 
anti-slavery press, and of prominent men and women in all 
parts of the country. The first of June headquarters were 
opened in Room 20, Cooper Institute, and the great work was 
begun. Miss Anthony prepared and sent out thousands of 
petitions accompanied by this letter: 

‘Tux Woxes's Narroxan Lovat Laague 10 rue Wome or tae Reruns: 
‘We ask yon to sign and circulate this petition for the entire abolition of 
slavery. Remember the President's proclamation reaches only the slaves of 
rebels. The jails of loyal Kentacky are today filled with Georgia, Missiasi ppl 
and Alabama slaves, advertised to be sold tor their jail foes “‘according to 

,”" precisoly aa before the war! While slavery exista anywhere there can 
‘be freedom nowhere, There most be a law abolishing slavery. We have 
undortakon to canvass the nation for freedom. Women, you can not vote or 
fight for your country. Your only way to be a power in the government is 
throngh the exercise of this one, sacred, constitutional “right of petition ;”" 
and we nek you to uso it now to the utmost. Go to the rich, the poor, the 
high, the low, the soldier, the civilian, the white, the Dlack—eather op the 
names of all who hate slavery, all who love liberty, and would have it the 
law of the land, and lay them at the fect of Congress, your silent but potent 
vote for human freedom guarded by law. 


Every day and every hour were given to the Loyal League. 
All through the hot eummer Miss Anthony remained at hor 
post in Cooper Institute, scattering her lotters far and wide, 
pushing into the ficld every woman who was willing to work, 
sending out lecturers to stir up the people, directing affairs 
with the sagacity of an experienced general, sparing no one 
who could be pressed into service, and herself least of all. On 
July 15, during the New York Draft Riots, she writes home: 
“These are terrible times. The Colored Orphan Asylum which 
was burned was but one block from Mrs. Stanton’s, and all of 
us left the house on Monday night. Yesterday when I started 
for Cooper Institute I found the ears and stages had been 
stopped by the mob and I could not get to the office. I took 
the ferry and went to Flushing to stay with my cousin, but 
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found it in force there. We all arose and dressed in the mid- 
die of the night, but it was finally gotten under control." 

Miss Anthony had many heartaches during these trying 
times and longed more and more for that strength which had 
been taken from her forever. Writing to her mother of her 
brother Daniel R.'s election as mayor of Leavenworth, Kan., 
she says: ‘*O, how has our dear father’s face flitted before me 
as I have thought what bis happiness would have been over 
this honor. Last night when my head was on my pillow, I 
seemed to be in the old carriage jogging homeward with him, 
while he happily recounted D. R.’s qualifications for this high 
post and accepted his election as the triumph of the opposition 
to rebels and slaveholders. Every day I appreciate more fully 
father’s desire for justice to every human being, the lowest and 
blackest as well as the highest and whitest, and my constant 
prayer is to be a worthy daughter.”" 

On the anniversary of his death she writes again to her 
mother: ‘It has seemed to me last night and today that I 
must fly to you and with you sit down in the quiet. It is tor- 
ture here with not one who knew or cared for the loved one. 
It is sacrilege to speak his name or tell my grief to those 
who knew him not. O, how my soul reaches out in yoarning 
to his dear spirit! Does he see me, will he, can he, come to 
me in my calm, still moments and gently minister and lift me 
up into nobler living and working?” 

In a letter to her, relative to the sale of the home, the mother 
uses these touching words: ‘If it had been my heart that 
had ceased to beat, all might have gone on as before, but now 
all must go astray, I know I ought to get rid of this care, 
and Mary and J should not try to live here alone, but every 
foot of ground is sacred to me, and I love every article bought 
by the dear father of my children." On this subject Miss 
Anthony writes to her sister Mary: 


Yourletter sent a pang tomy very heart's core that the dear old hame, so fall 
‘of the memory of oar father, must be given up. I do wish it could be best to 
Keop it, and yet I do not think he will be lees with ua away from that loved 
Spot, for my experience in the past months disproves such feeling. Every 
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place, every movement, almost, suggests him, Last evening, I ateollod wost 
on Porty-fifth street to the Hudson river, « mile or more. There was newly- 
sawed lumber there and the smell carried me back, back to the old sawmill 
and childhood's days. [looked at the beautiful river and the schooners with 
their suils spread to the breeze. I felt alone, but my mind traversed the 
entire round of the loved ones, I doubt if there be any mortal who clings to 
loves with greater tenacity than do I. To see mother without father in the 
old home, to feel the loneliness of her spirit, and all of us bereft of the joy of 
looking into the loved face, listening to the loved tones, waiting for hia sanc- 
tion or rejection—0O, how I could see and feel it all! 

‘The rest of us have our work to engrosa us and other objects to center our 
affections upon, but mother now lives in her childron, and 1 ofton foel as it 
we did two little to lighten her heart and cheer her path. Never was there a 
mother who came nearer to knowing nothing save her own household, her 
busband and children, whether high in the world’s esteem or crucified, the 
same still with her throngh all, If we sometimes give her occasion to foe) 
that we prized father more than her, it wes she who taught ue ever to hold 
him thus above all others. Our high reapect and deep love for him, our per- 
fect trust in him, we owe to mother’s precepts and vastly more to her exam 
ple. And, by and by, when we have to reckon hor among tho invisible, we 
shall five in remembrance of her wise counsel, tender watching, self-sacrifice 
and devotion not second to that we now cherish for the memory of oor father 
—nay, it will even transcend that in measure, 1a a mother's constant and 
‘ever-present love and care for ber children are beyond those of # father. 


A bit of mirth comes into the somber atmosphere with a 
note from Theodore Tilton : 


‘To Susan B. Awrnowy, Ansetaxr-ewenat—Sinco of late you have been bold 
in expressing your opinion that the draft should be strenuously enforced and 
that the broken ranks of our brave armies should be supplied with new men, 
it will serve to abow you how great the diflerence is between those who say 
and those who do, if I inform you—as in duty bound I do hereby—that I 
know a little lady only half your size who doubles your zeal in all thea re- 
spects and who, without waiting for your tardy example, presented on her 
own account to the government on Tharsday Inst a new man, welghing nine 
pounds, to be enrolled umong the infantry of the United States. 


Miss Anthony undertook the great work of this National 
Loyal League without the guarantee from any source of a 
single dollar. The expenses were very heavy; office rent, 
clerk hire, printing bills, postage, etc., brought them up to 
over $5,000, but as usual she was fertilo in resources for rais- 
ing money. All who signed the petition were requested to 
give a cent and in this way about $3,000 were realized, A fow 
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contributions came in, but the demands were infinite for every 
dollar which patriotic citizens could spare, and the league felt 
desirous of paying its own way. To assist in this, she arranged 
a course of lectures at Cooper Institute. Among those who re- 
areas Coe 

call wore Hon. 

William D. Kel- ane, se 

ley, Edwin P. Whipple, 

‘Theodore D. Weld, Rev. 

Stephen H. Tyng, Fred- . 

Seek Douplase, Wen ft baer se 
dell Phillips, George William Qnr- SS ie “eZ 
tis, Frances D. Gage and several 

ofhers. Most of these donated their 

services and others reduced their price. Letters of commenda- 
tion wore received from editors, ministers, senators and gen- 
erals. George Thompson, the British Abolitionist and ex- 
momber of Parliament, gave hearty sympathy and co-opera- 
tion. 

Benjamin F. Wade wrote: ‘ You may count upon any aid 
which ] am competent to bestow to forward the object of your 
league. As a member of Congress, you shall have my beat 
endeavors for your success, for a cause more honorable to 
human nature or one that promised more benefit to the world, 


never called forth the efforts of the patriot or philanthropist.”’ 
From Major-General Rosecrans came the message: ‘The 
cause in which you are engaged is sacred, and would ennoble 
mean and sanctify common things. You have my best wishes 
for continued success in your good work." 
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Tn December, 1863, Miss Anthony went to Philadelphia to 
attend the great meeting which celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and was strengthened and encouraged by the lofty and 
enthusiastic addresses and the renewed expressions of friend~ 
ship and fealty to herself. 

Tho work of sechring the petitions was rapidly and ener- 
goetically pushed during the winter and spring of 1864. Miss 
Anthony gave all her time to the office.'’ During the year 
and a half of her arduous labors, she received from the 
Hovey Committee $12 a week. As she boarded with Mrs. 
Stanton at a reduced price she managed to keep her ox- 
penses within this limit. She writes home: ‘I go to a 
restaurant near by for lunch every noon. I take always straw- 
berries with two tea-rusks. Today | said, ‘All thielacks is a 
glass of milk from my mother’s cellar,’ and the girl replied, 
‘We have very nice Westchester county milk.’ So tomorrow 
I shall add that to my bill of fare. My lunch costs, berries, 
five cents, rusks five, and tomorrow the milk will be three.’’ 
There is reason to believe, however, that she often would have 
been glad to afford a second dish of strawberries. 

The Hovey Committee sent $155, Gerrit Smith $200, Schief- 
felin Brothers, Druggists, $100, and Jessie Benton Fremont, 
#50. In her great need of funds, Miss Anthony decided to 
appeal to Henry Ward Beecher and she relates how, as she was 
wearily climbing Columbia Heights to his home, she felt a 
hand on her shoulder and heard a hearty voice say: ‘* Well, 
old girl, what do you want now? ’’ It was Mr. Beecher 
self who, the moment she explained her mission, said: 
take up a collection in Plymouth church next Sunday.’’ The 
result of this was $200. The carefully kept books still in ex- 
istence show that when the accounts of the league were closed, 
there was a deficit of 84.72 to settle all indebtedness, and this 
Miss Anthony paid out of her own pocket ! 


' Sho was umisted from tine to tno by Mrs Blanton, Lucy Stone, Charlotte B, Wilbour, 
Dr. Clemence 8, Losior, Mary F, Gilbert, Francor V. Halleck, Mattio Griffith (Brown), Re- 
becon Rhopard (Patuam), and Frences M, Russell, ali donating their wervieos. Tho beok- 
kcerer and the elerks were paid snail salaries from the office receipta. 
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In January the brother Daniel R. came East for his beauti- 
ful young bride, and the mother from her quict farm-nook 
sends her petition to New York. She can not manage the 
“infare’’ unless Susan comes home and helps. So she drops 
the affairs of government long enough to skim across the State 
and lend a hand in preparing for this interesting event, and 
then back again to her incessant drudgery, made doubly hard 
by financial anxiety. 

During all this work of the Loyal League, Miss Anthony 
found her strongest and staunchest support in Robert Dale 
Owen, who was then in Now York by appointment of Presi- 


dent Lincoln as chair- . 
man of the Frood- LKIh fry 
man’s Inquiry Com- 


mission. Shewas also in 

constant communication 

with Senator Charles Sum- Pee bare» 
ner, who was most anxious that the work should be hastened. 
‘The blank petitions were sent in great sacks to him at Wash- 
ington, and distributed under his ‘‘ frank ’’ to all parts of the 
Union. On February 9, 1864, he presented in the Senate the 
first installment. The petitions from each State were tied by 
themselves in a large bundle and endorsed with the number 
of signatures. Two able-bodied negroes carried them into 
the Senate chamber, and Mr. Sumner presented them, saying 
in part: 


‘'Theae petitions are aigned by 100,000 men and women, who unite in this 
unparalleled number to support their prayer. ‘They are from all parts of the 
country and from every condition of life. . . . ‘They ask nothing less than 
universal emancipation, and this they ask directly at the hands of Congress. 
It Ss not for ine to assign reasons whic! rmy of petitioners has forborne to 
assign; bat I may not improperly add that, natarally and obviously, they all 
feel in their hearts, what reason and knowledge confirm, not only that slavery 
fs the guilty origin of the rebellion, but that its influence everywhere, even 
ouitside the rebol States, has been hostile to the Union, alwaya impairing loy- 
alty and sometimes openly menacing the national government, The peti- 
tioners know well that to save the country from peril, especially to save the 
tational life, there is no power in the ample arsenal of self-defense which 
‘Congress may not grasp; for to Congress ander the Constitution, belongs the 
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prorogative of the Roman Dictator to eee that the republic receives no detri- 
ment, Therefore to Congress these petitioners now appeal. 


After an earnest discussion by the Senate the petition was 
referred to the Select Committee on Slavery and Freedom, 
whose chairman was Thomas D. Eliot, of Massachusetts. Tm~- 
mediately afterwards several thousand more blank petitions 
were sent out, accompanied by a second appeal which closed: 
“Shall we not all join in one loud, earnest, effectual prayer to 
Congress, which will swell on its ear like the voice of many 
waters, that this bloody, desolating war shall be arrested and 
ended by the immediate and final remoyal by statute law and 
amended Constitution, of that crime and curse which alone 
has brought it upon us?”’ 

In angwer to an invitation to be present at tho first anniver~ 


sary of the Women’s National Loyal League, Senator Sumner 
wrote: 


J can not be with you for my post of daty is here, I am gratetul to your 
asociation for what you bave done to arouse the country to Insist on the 
extinction of slavery, Now is the time to strike and no effort should be 
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spared. The good work must be finithed, and to my mind nothing seams to 
be done, while anything remains to be done. There is one point to which 
attention must be directed. No effort should be spared to cnstigate and blast 
the whole idea of property in man, which ia the cornerstone of the robal pro- 
tension and the constant assumption of the partisans of slavery, or of ite 
jukewarm opponents. Let this idea be trampled out and there will be no 
sympathy with the rebollion, and thoro will be no such abomination as alayo- 
hunting, which is beyond question the most execrable feature of slavery 
itself. 


As Miss Anthony herself had asked so many favors of Wen- 
dell Phillips, she thought it would be a good idea to have Mrs. 
Stanton invite him to make an address at this anniversary ; 
but he was not in the least deceived, as his reply shows : 

Duan Mus. Sraxrox: Your 8. B.A. thinks she is very cunning. As if I 
did not see a huge pasey under that meal! She bas been 0 modest, humble, 
ashamed, reluctant, apologetic, contrite, self-accusing whenever the last ten 
years the bas asked me to do anything, go anywhere, speak on any topic! 
Now she makes you pull the chestnuts out of the fire and thinks 1 do not see 
hor waiting behind. Ah, the hand isthe hand of Esa, the voice is the voice 
of Jacob, wicked, aly, skalking, mystifying Jacob, Why don’t “sccrotaries”? 
write the official letters? How much they leave the “ president” to do! 
Naughty idlere, those secretaries! Well, let mo thank Mise Secretary An- 
thony for hee gentle consideration; then let mo say I'll try to speak, as you 
say, fifteen minutes. . . , Remember me defiantly to 8. B. A. 


Tn the midst of all this correspondence came a letter from a 
sweetheart of her girlhood, now a prominent officeholder in 
Ohio, stating that he was a widower but would not long remain 
one if his old friend would take pity upon him. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the secretary of the Loyal League found time 
at least to have one of her clerks answer this epistle. 

The meeting was held in the Church of the Puritans, May 
12, 1864, and soul-stirring speeches were made by Phillips, 
Mrs. Rose, Lucretia Mott, George Thompson, Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony. The report of the executive committee 
showed that a debt of $5,000, including $1,000 for postage 
alone, had been paid; that 25,000 blank petitions had been 
sent out; that the league now numbered 5,000 members, and 
that branch Loyal Leagues had been formed in many cities. 
Strong resolutions were adopted demanding not only emanci- 
pation but enfranchisement for the negroes. The entire pro- 
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ceedings of the convention illustrated how thoroughly the lead- 
ing women of the country understood the political situation, 
how broad and comprehensive was their grasp of public affairs, 
and with what a patriotic and self-sacrificing spirit they per- 
formed their part of the duties imposed by the great Civil 
War. 

By Augusi, 1864, the signatures to the petitions had reached 
almost 400,000. Again and again Charles Sumner and Henry 
Wilson had written Mise Anthony that these petitions formed 
the bulwark of their demand for congressional action to abol- 
ish slayery. Public sentiment on this point had now become 
emphatic, the Senate had passed the bill for the prohibition of 
slavery, and the intention of the House of Representatives was 
so apparent that it did not ecem neceasary to continue the pe- 
titions. The headquarters in Cooper Institute were closed, 
and the magnificent work, which from this center had radiated 
throughout the country, found its reward in the proposition by 
Congress, on February 1, 1865, for Amendment XIII to the 
Federal Constitution: 


Neither slavery nor involuntary vervitnde, except as a panishment for 
crime, whercot the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist in the 
United States, or any place subject to their jurladiction, 


The faithful, untiring, persistent chief of this Women’s Na- 
tional Loyal League was Susan B. Anthony, whose only 
material reminder of that great achievement for the freedom of 
the slave is the arm-chair in which, for the past thirty-five 
years, she has sat and conducted her vast correspondence in 
the interest of liberty for the half of humanity still in bond- 
age; yet in the blessed thought that her efforts were an im- 
portant factor in securing freedom for millions of her fellow- 
creatures, she has been rewarded a thousandfold. But what 
words can express her sense of humiliation when, at the close 
of this long conflict, the government which she had served ao 
faithfully still held her unworthy a voice in its councils, while 
it recognized as the political superiors of all the noble wo- 
men of the nation, the negro men just emerged from slavery 
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and not only totally illiterate but also densely ignorant of 
every public question? 

There never can be an adequate portrayal of tho services 
rendered by the women of this country during the Civil War, but 
none will deny that, according to their opportunities, they were 
as faithful and self-sacrificing as were the men. A comparison of 
yalues is impossible, but women’s labors supplemented those of 
men, and together they wrought out the freedom of the slave and 
the salvation of the Union. Among the great body of women, 
a few stand out in immortal light. The plan of the vital cam- 
paign of the Tennessee, one of the great strategic movements 
of history, was made by Anna Ella Carroll, The work of 
Dorothea Dix, government superintendent of women nurses, 
with its onerous and important duties, needs no eulogy, Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, fresh from England and an intimacy with 
Florence Nightin- 
gale, originated 
the Sanitary Com- 
mission. No name is held in more profound reverence than 
that of Clara Barton, for her matchless services upon the bat- 
tle-field among the dead and dying. To Josephine S. Griffing 
belongs the full credit of founding the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
which played so valuable a part in the help and protection of 
the newly emancipated negroes. Who of all the public speak- 
ers rendered greatér aid to the Union than the inspired Anna 
Dickinson? Yet not one of these ever received the slightest 
official recognition from the government. In the cases of 
Miss Carroll, Dr. Blackwell and Mrs. Griffing, the honors 
and the profits all were absorbed by men, Neither Dorothea 
Dix nor Clara Barton ever asked for a pension. All of 
these women at the cloge of the war appealed for the right of 
suffrage, a voice in the affaire of government; but such appeale 
were and still are treated with contemptuous denial. The sit- 
uation was thus cloquently summed up by that woman states- 
man, Elizabeth Cady Stanton : 


‘The l¢ssons of the war were not lost on the women of this nation; through 
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varied forms of suffering and humiliation, they learned that they had an 

* equal interest with men in the administration of the government, alike en- 
joying its blessings or enduring its miseries. When in the enfranchisement 
of the black men they saw another ignorant class of voters placed above their 
heads, and beheld the danger of a distinctively “male” government, for- 
ever involving the nations of the earth in war and violence; and demanded 
for the protection of themselves and children, that woman’s voice should be 
heard and her opinions in public affairs be expressed by the ballot, they 
were coolly told that the black man had earned the right to vote, that he had 
fought and bled and died for his country. 





CHAPTER XV. 


“ MALE" IN THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION, 


1865. 


}OON after closing the league headquarters, Miss 
Anthony went to Auburn to attend the wedding 
of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., and Ellen, daughter 
(| of her dear friend Martha 0. Wright and niece of 
Lucretia Mott, a union of two families very ac- 
ceptable to the friends of both, From this scene of festivity 
she returned home to meet a fresh sorrow in the sudden death, 
almost at the hour of her arrival, of Ann Eliza, daughter of 
her eldest sister Guelma and Aaron McLean, the best beloved 
of all her nieces. She was twenty-three years old, beautiful 
and talented, a good musician and an artist of fine promise. 
In her Miss Anthony had centered many hopes and ambitions, 
and the letters show that she was always planning and work- 
ing for her future a3 she would have done for that of a cher- 
ished daughter. She was laid to rest on the silver wedding 
anniversary of her parents. Miss Anthony writes: ‘She 
had ceased to be a child and had become the fullgrown woman, 
my companion and friend. I loved her merry laugh, her 
bright, joyous presence, and yet my loss is so smal] compared 
to the awful void in her mother’s ite that T scarcely dare men- 
tion it.’” 

Months afterwards she wrote her sister Hannah: ‘Today [ 
made a pilgrimage to Mount Hope. The last rays of red, gold 
and purple fringed the horizon and shone seranely on the 
mounds above our dear father and Ann Eliza. What a con- 
trast in my feelings; for the one a subdued sorrow at the sud- 
den ending of a life full-ripened, only that we would have 

Ayr.—I8 (241) 
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busked in its sunshine a little longer; for the other a keen 
anguish over the untimely cutting off in the dawn of existence, 
with the hopes and longings but just beginning to take form, the 
real purpose of life yet dimly developed, a great nature but 
half revealed. The faith that she and all our loved and gone 
are graduated into a higher school of growth and progress is 
the only consolation for death.’’ 

At another time she wrote her brother: ‘‘This new and sor- 
rowful reminder of the brittleness of life’s threads should 
soften all our expressions to each other in our home circles and 
open our lips to speak only words of tenderness and approba- 
tion. We are so wont to utter criticisms and to keep silence 
about the things we approve. I wish we might be as faithful 
in expressing our likes as our dislikes, and not leave our loved 
ones to take it for granted that their good acts are noted and 
appreciated and vastly outnumber those we criticise. The sum 
of home happiness would be greatly multiplied if all families 
would conscientiously follow this method.’” 


There were urgent appeals in these days from the lately- 
married brother and his wife for sister Susan to come to 
Kansas and, as no public work seemed to be pressing, she 
started the latter part of January, 1865. She stopped in Chi- 
cago to visit her uncle Albert Dickinson, was detained a week — 
by heavy storms, and reached Leavenworth the last day of the 
month, Of her journey she wrote home: 


I paid a dollar for a rido across tho Mississippi on the ico. When we 
reached Missouri all was devastation. 1 asked the conductor if there were 
not a sleeper and he replied, “Our sleeping cars are in the ditch.” Searcely_ 
‘train had been over the road in weeks without boing thrown off the track, — 
We were nincteen hours going the 200 miles from Quincy to St, Joo, Twelve — 
miles out from the latter we had to wait for the train ahead of as to get back 
‘on the rails. I wos desperate, Any decent farmer's pigpen would be aa 
clean as that car. There were five or six families, each with half a dozen 
children, moving to Kansaa and Nebraska, who had been shat op there for — 
days. A hovel stood ap the bank a little way and cevoral of the men went | 
there and washed thelr faces, After watching them enjoy this luxury for a 
while I nally rashed up myseif and asked the woman in charge if she would 
sell me a cap of coflee. She grunted out yes, after some hesitation, and while 
she was making it, I washed iny face and bands. When she handed me t 
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drink she said, “This is no rye; it ie real coffes,"” And eo it was and £ en- 
joyed it, brass spoon, thick, dingy, cracked cup and all. 


‘This was Miss Anthony’s first visit to Kansas and she found 
much to intereat her in Leavenworth—carayans of emigrants, 
long trains of supplies for the army, troops from the barracks, 
crowds of colored refugees, the many features of frontier life 
so totally different from all she had seen and known in her 
eastern home. The prominence of her brother brought many 
distinguished visitors to his house, she enjoyed the long car- 
riage drives and the days were filled with pleasant duties, so 
that she writes, “‘I am afraid I shall get into the business of 
being comfortable.” On her birthday, February 15, the diary 
shows that she wagered a pair of gloyes with the family phy- 
sician that it would not rain before morning, and on the 16th 
ig recorded: ‘'The bell rang early this morning and a boy loft 
a box containing a pair of gloves with the compliments of the 
doctor.’ In March one entry reads; ‘The new seamstress 
starts in pretty well but she can not sew nicely enough for the 
little clothes. We shall have to make those ourselyes."’ 

This life of ease proved to be of short duration. Her 
brother was renominated for mayor and plunged at once into 
the thick of a political campaign, while Miss Anthony went tothe 
office to help manage his newspaper, limited only by his injunc- 
tion ‘‘not to have it all woman’s rights and negro suffrage.'* The 
labor, however, which she mostenjoyed was among the colored 
refugees. Soon after the slaves were eet free they flocked to 
Kansas in large numbers, and what should be done with this 
great body of uneducated, untrained and irresponsible people 
was a perplexing question. She went into the day achools, 
Sunday-schools, charitable societies and all organizations for 
their relief and improvement. The journal shows that four 
or fivedays or evenings every week were given to this work and 
that she formed an equal rights league among them. A colored 
printer was put into the composing-room, and at once the en- 
tire force went on strike, The diary declares “it is a burning, 
blistering shame,” and relates her attempts to secure other 
work forhim. She mot at this time Hiram Revels, a colored 
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Methodist preacher, afterwards United States senator from 
Mississippi. 

During these months she was in constant receipt of letters 
pressing her to return to the Bast. Phillips said: ‘‘ Come 
back, there is work for you here.” From Lydia Mott came 
the pathetic cry; “Our old fraternity is no more; we are 
divided, bodily and spiritually, and T seem to grow more iso- 
lated every day."’ Pillsbury wrote: ‘‘Wedo not know much 
now about one another. We called a meeting of the Hovey 
Committee and only Whipple and I were present. Why have 
you desorted the field of action at a time like this, at an hour 
unparallelod in almost twenty centuries? If you watch our 
papors you must have observed that with you gone, our forces 
are scattered until I can almost truly say with him of old, ‘I 
only am loft." It is not for mo to decide your field of labor. 
Kansas needed John Brown and may need you. Itis no doubt 
missionary ground and, wherever you are, I know you will not 
be idle; but New York is to revise her constitution next year 
and, if you are absent, who is to make the plea for woman? ”” 
Mrs. Stanton insisted that she should not remain buried in 
Kansas and concluded a long letter: 

Thope in 9 short time to be comfortably locatod in 1 new house where we 
‘will have a room ready for you when you come East. I long to put my arms: 


ground you once more und hear you scold me for my sins ion ee 
‘Your nbuse is sweeter to me than anybody else's praise f 


dear tome, I should miss you more than any other living being from this 
earth, You are intertwined with mach of my happy and eventful past, and 

all my future plans are based on you us a condjutor. Yes, onr a work Sats 
we ure ons in aim and sympathy and we should be together, Came home. 


Miss Anthony’s own heart yearned to return, but the work- 
ers tvere so few in Kansas and so many in the Eastern States, 
that she scarcely knew where the call of duty was strongest. 
At the close of the war her mind grasped at once the full im- 
port of the momentous questions which would demand settle- 
ment and she felt the necessity of placing herself in touch with 
those who would be most powerful in moulding public senti- 
ment. The threatened division in the Abolitionistranks and the 
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reported determination of Mr. Garrison to disband the Anti- 
Slavery Society, filled her with dismay and she sent back the 
strongest protests she could put into words : 


How can any one hold that Congress has no right to demand negro suffrage 
In the returning rebel States because it is not already established in all the 
loyal ones? What would have been said of Abolitionista ten or twenty years 
ago, had they preached to the people that Congress had no right to vote 
against admitting a new State with slavery, because it was not already 
aboliahed in all the old States? It is perfectly astounding, this sooming eagor- 
‘ness of so many of our old friends to coverup and apologize for the glar- 
ing hate toward the equal recognition of the manhood of the black race. 
Well, you will be in New York to witness, perhaps, the disbanding of the 
Anth-Slavery Society—and I shall be away out here, waitiag anxiously to 
eateh the first glimpse of tho spirit of the moeting, Bot Phillips will be glo- 
‘rious and gonial to the ond. Ml hrough this atraggle be bas stood ap against 
‘the tide, one of the few to hold the nation to its vital work—its one necesalty, 
moral us military—ubsolute justice and equality for the black man. { wish 
every ear in this country might listen to his word, 


A letter from Mr. Phillips said: ‘Thank you for your kind 
note. I sce you understand the lay of the land and no words 
are necessary between you and me. Your points we have 
talked over. 1f Garrison should resign, we incline to Purvis 
for president for many, many reasons. We (Hovey Commit- 
tee) shall aid in keeping our Standard floating till the enemy 
comes down.” All the letters received by Miss Anthony dur- 
ing May and June were filled with the story of the dissension 
in the Anti-Slavery Society. 

Tt is not a part of this work to go into the merits of that dis- 
eussion. In brief, Mr. Garrison and his followers believed 
that, with the ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment, 
slayery was forever abolished in the United States and there 
was no further need of the Anti-Slavery Society which he 
himself had founded. Phillips and his following held that 
‘no emaneipation can be effectual and no freedom real, unless 
the negro has the ballot and the States are prohibited from 
enacting laws making any distinction among their citizens on 
account of race or color.” There were minor differences of 
opinion respecting men and measures, but the above are the 
fundamental points which led to the first breach that had oc- 
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curred for a quarter of a century in the ranks of the great 
anti-slavery leaders, who had borne a persecution never equalled 
in the history of our country. Tt resulted, at the May Anni- 
versary in New York, in Garrison’s declining a re-election to 
the presidency of the society, which he had held for thirty-two 
years, and in the election of Phillips. 

‘Those most intimately connected with Miss Anthony sus- 
tained the position of Mr, Phillipe—Mra. Stanton, Parker 
Pillsbury, Robert Purvis, Charles Remond, Stephen Foster, 
Lucretia and Lydia Mott, Anna Dickinson, Sarah Pugh—and 
she herself was his staunchest defender, Believing as strongly 
as she did that the suffrage is the very foundation of liberty, 
that without it there can be no real freedom for either man or 
woman, she could not have done otherwise, and yet, s0 great 
was her reverence and affection for Mr. Garrison, it was with 
the keenest regret she found herself no longer able to follow 
him. She writes: ‘‘I am glad I was spared from witnessing 
that closing scene. It will be hard beyond expression to leave 
him out of our councils, but he never will be out of our aym- 
pathies. I hope you will refrain from all personalities. 
slavery signs are too apparent and too dangerous at this hour 
for us to stop for personal adjustments. To go forward with 
the great work pressing upon the society, without turning to 
tho right or the left, is the one wise course.’ 

Parker Pillsbury was made editor of the Standard in place of 
Oliver Johnson, and was assisted by George | W. Smalley, who 
had married an adopted daughter of Wendell Phillips. Mr. 
Pillsbury wrote Miss Anthony soon after the anniversary: 


‘We could not see how the colored rice were to be risked, shut up tn the 
Staten with their old masters, whom they had helped to conquer sind oat of 
whoee defeat their freedom had come; 40 we voted to keep the machinery in 
gear until better assurances were given of « free future than we yet possess. 
We have offended some by our course. Tam sorry, but it was Mr. Garrison 
who taught me to be true to myself, To my mind, eofirge for the negro ia 
now what immediate emancipation wus thirty yeu ago. If we emancipate 
from slavery and leave the European doctrine of serfdom axtant, even in the 
mildont form, then the colored race, or we, or perhaps both, have another 
war in storm. And 80 my work ix not done till the Inst black man can declare 
in the full face of the world, “Iam aman and a brother."* 
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In June, as the expected little stranger had arrived safe, 
Miss Anthony accepted an invitation to deliver the Fourth of 
July address at Ottumwa, and then went through her inevita- 
ble agony whenever she had a speech to prepare. She took 
the stage for Topeka, finding among her fellow-passengere her 
relative, Major Scott Anthony, with Mr. Butterfield of the 
Overland Dispatch, and the long, hot, dusty ride was enlivened 
by an animated discussion of the political questions of the 
day. During this drive over the unbroken prairies, she made 
the prediction that, given a few decades of thrift, they would 
be dotted with farms, orchards and villages and the State 
would be a paradise. 

Miss Anthony was among the first of the Abolitionists to 
declare that the negroes must have the suffrage, one of the 
most unpopular ideas ever broached, and she writes: ‘‘As 
fearless, radical and independent as my brother is, he will not 
allow my opinions on this subject to go into his paper.’’ At To- 
peka she spoke to a large audience in the Methodist church on 
this question. In order to reach Ottumwa she had to ride 125 
miles by stage in the heat of July, and her expenses were con- 
siderable. No price had been guaranteed for her address, but 
she learned to her surprise that she was expected to make it a 
gratuitous offering, as was the custom on account of the pov- 
erty of the people. They came from miles around and were 
enthusiastic over her speech on “ President Johnson's Missis- 
sippi Reconstruction Proclamation.’’ The Republicans insisted 
that she should put her notes in shape for publication, but 
urged her to leave out the paragraph on woman suffrage." 

The other speakers were Sidney Clark, M. ©., and a profes- 
sor from Lawrence University. They were entertained by 
a prominent official who had just built a new house, the up- 
per story of which was unfinished, Tt was divided into three 
rooms by hanging up army blankets, and each of the orators 
was assigned to one of these apartments. Miss Anthony was 
80 exhausted from the long stage-ride, the speaking and the 
heat, that she scarcely could get ready for bed, but no sooner 

* See Appendix for full speceti. 
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had she touched the pillow than she was assailed by a species 
of animals noted for the weleome they extended to travellers 
in the early history of Kansas. Her dilemma was excruciat- 
ing. Should she lie still and be eaten alive, or should ahe get 
up, strike a light and probably rouse the honorable gentlemen 
on the other side of the army blankets? A few minutes de- 
cided the question; she slipped out of bed, lighted her tallow: 
dip and reconnoitered. Then she blew out her light, and sat 
by the window till morning, 

She spoke at Lawrence in the Unitarian and the Congrega- 
tional churches, and August 1, the thirty-first anniversary of 
England's emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies, she 
addressed an immonse audience in a grove near Leavenworth. 
She discussed the changed condition of the colored people and 
thoir new rights and duties, and called their attention to the 
fact that not one of the prominent politicians advertised was 
there; pointed out that if they possessed the ballot and could 
yote these men into or out of office, all would be eager for an 
opportunity to address them; and then drew a parallel between 
their political condition and that of women. At this time she 
received a second intimation of what was to come, when prom- 
inent Republicans called upon her and insisted that hereafter 
she should not bring the question of woman's rights into her 
speeches on behalf of the negro. 

A few days afterwards Miss Anthony was seated in her broth- 
er’s office reading the papers when she learned to her amaze- 
ment that several resolutions had been offered in the House of 
Representatives sanctioning disfranchisement on account of 
sex. Up to this time the Constitution of the United States 
never had been desecrated by the word ‘‘ male,’’ and she saw 
instantly that such action would create a more formidable bar- 
rier than any now existing against the enfranchisement of 
women, She hesitated no longer but started immediately on 
her homeward journey, stopping in Atchison, where she was 
the guest of ex-Mayor Crowell. Senator Pomeroy called, ac- 
companied her to church and arranged for her to address the 
colored people nextday. She lectured also in St. Joseph, Mo. 
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At Chillicothe one of the editors sent word that if she would 
not “lash '’ him he would print her handbills free of charge. 
Here she addressed a great crowd of colored people in a tobacco 
factory. At Macon City she spoke to them in an abandoned 
barracks, and slept in a slab house. Her night's experience at 
Ottumwa was repeated here, except that the army of invad- 
ers were fleas. The next day she was invited to the Methodist 
minister's home and his chureh placed at her disposal, where 
she addressed a large white audience. Of her speech in St. 
Louis she wrote: 


afternoon I spoke to the colored people in an old slave church in 
which priosts unod to proach “Servanta, obey your masters;"" and in which 
slaves never dared breathe aloud their hearts’ deepest prayer for freedom. 
‘The church was bailt by actual slaves with money they earned working odd 
hours allowed them by their mastors, ‘The greatest dangor for there pooplo 
‘now lew in being duped by the priests and Levites who used to pass them by 
‘on the other side but who, now that thay have become popular prey, wildly 
run to and fro to do them good—that io, get their money and give themeelyes 
easy, {at posts os superintendents, missionaries, teachers, etc. The country 
{e fall of those soul-sharks, mon who haven’t had brains enough to find pulpita 
‘or places in the free States, 


As Miss Anthony took the train for Chicago, a woman-thief 
picked her pocket but she caught her and, without any appeal 
to the police, compelled her to deliver up the stolen goods. At 
Chicago she lectured several times, visited the Freedmen’s 
Commission, heard General Howard, called on General Sher- 
man, went to the board of trade, where she was greatly shocked 
at the roaring of the ‘‘ bulls and bears,’’ and had pleasant 
visite with relatives in the city and adjacent towne, speaking 
at a number of these places. She lectured at Battle Creek and 
Ann Arbor, arriving at Rochester September 23. Pausing only 
for a brief visit, she went on to New York to fulfillthe purpose 
which brought her eastward. She stopped at Auburn to coun-* 
sel with Mrs. Wright and Mrs. Worden, but found both very 
dubious about reviving interest in women’s rights at this crit- 
jeal moment, After a night of mapping out the campaign 
with Mrs. Stanton, she started out bright and early the next 
morning on that mission which she was to follow faithfully and 
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steadfastly, withoul cessation or turning aside, for the next 
thirty years—to compel the Constitution of the United States 
to recognize the political rights of woman! The days were 
spent in hunting up old friends and supporters of the years 
before the war and enlisting their sympathies in the great 
work now at hand; and the evenings were occupied with Mrs. 
Stanton in preparing an appeal and a form of petition praying 
Congress to confer the suffrage on women.’ This was the first 
demand ever made for Congressional action on this question. 
The Fourteenth Amendment, as proposed, contained in Section 
2, to which the women objected, the word ‘*male’’ three times, 
and read as follows: 

Repronentatives shall be apportioned among the weveral States according to 
their respoctive numbors, counting the whole number of persone in each 
Btate, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any elec~ 
tion for the choice of electors for president and vice-president of the United 
States, ropresontatives in Congress, the exocative and judicial officers of a 
State, or the members of the legislature thereof, js denied to any of the male 
inhabitants of Buch state, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion 
or other erime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizen 
number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in 

If it had been adopted without this word ‘‘male,”’ all women 
would have been virtually enfranchised, as men would have 
let women yote rather than have them counted out of the basis 
of representation. Thaddeus Stevens made a vigorous attempt 
to have women included in the provisions of this amendment. 


+ AS the question of suffrage is now agitating the public mind, it is the hone for woman to 
make ber demand, Propositions alrwady have been made on the floor of Congrew to a0 
amend the Constitotion as to exelade women trom @ voloe in the goverament. Aw this 
would be to tum the wheels of legislation backward, let the women of the nntlon now 
united’y protest against pach n desecration of the Conatitation, and petition for what rat 
‘whieh ia at the foundation of all eorernment, the right of represeutation, ond your pe 
tition when signed to your reprosestativo in Congreve, at your oarliest conrenionen. 

Rirziuere Cane Staxtox, 804A IL AxTuoxe, Lvey STowm 
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A letter written by Mrs. Stanton to Martha Wright is asam- 
ple of hundreds which were sent to friends in all parts of the 
country: 


Tenclose you the proof of the memorial which Susan and F have just been 
gotting up for Congress. I have been writing to Mr. Garrison to make somo 
mention of us, "the only disfranchised class now remaining,” in hip last 
Liberator. Ibis fitting that we should be recognized in his valedictory, We 
have now boosted the negro over our own heads, and we had better begin to 
remember that self-preservation is the first law of nature. Will you see if you 
ca get our petition in your city and county papers? Sign it yourself and 
send it to your representatives in Senute and Congrees, and then try to gal- 
‘yanize the women of your district into life. Some say: “Be still; waits 
this js the negro’s hour.” We bolleve this is the hour for everybody to do 
tho bost thing for reconatruction, 


Miss Anthony found the leaders among the men so absorbed 
with their interest in the male negro that they had given little 
thought to the suffrage os related to women; but the Hovey 
Committee appropriated $500 to begin the petition work. She 
went to Concord and held a parlor meeting attended by Emer- 
son, Alcott, Sanborn and other sages of that intellectual cen- 
ter, stating what the women desired to accomplish. “After she 
finished, Emerson was appealed to for an opinion but said: 
“Ask my wife. I can philosophize, but I always look to her 
to decide for me in practical matters.’’ Mrs. Emerson replied 
without hesitation that she fully agreed with Miss Anthony 


in regard to the necessity for 
petitioning Congress at once SO [ally Enmerfor 
t enfranchise women, either 

before this great body of negroes was invested with the ballot 
or at the same time. Mr. Emerson and the other gentlemen 
then assured her of their sympathy and support. 

She presented her claims at the annual anti-slavery meeting 
in Westchester and at many other gatherings. She went also 
to Philadelphia to visit James and Lucretia Mott and interest 
Mary Grew and Sarah Pugh and all the friends in that local- 
ity; then back to New York with tireless energy and unflag- 
ging zeal, She wrote articles for the Anti-Slavery Standard, 
sent out petitions and left no stone unturned to accomplish 
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her purpose. The diary shows the days to have been well 
filled: 


Went to Tilton’s office to express regrets at not being able to attend thelr 
tin wedding. Ho road us his editorial on Seward and Beocher. Splendid! 
» + + Went to hear Beeches, morning and evening. Thore is no one like 
him. . » Bpent the day at Mrs. Tilton’s and went with her to Mrs. 

. . . Listened to 0. 8. Frothingham, “Justice the Mother of 
Wisdom.” . . . Put some new buttons on my cloak, This is its thind 
winter, . . . Excellent andience in Friends’ meeting house, at biheeS 
on-thé-Hadson. Visited the grave of Eliza W. Farnham. . . . 
ever to New Jersey to confer with Lucy Stone and -antetactie ‘Blaaeeel 

. + Galled at Dr. Cheever’s, and also had an interview with Robert Dale 
Owen. . . . Went to Worcester to see Abby Kolly Foster and from there 
to Boston. . . . Found Dr. Herriot K. Hunt ready for woman suffrage 
work. ‘Took dinner at Garrison's. Saw Whipple and May, then went to 
Wondoll Phillipe’, . . . Spent the day with Caroline M. Sevoraneo, at 
West Newton. She is earnest in the cause of women. . Returned: 
to New York and commenced work in earnest. Spent nearly ‘al the Christ 
mas holidays addressing and cending off petitions. 


Henry Ward Beecher and Theodore Tilton entered heartily 
into the plans of Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton. Mr. Tilton 
proposed that they should form a National Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation, demanding suffrage for negroes and for women, that 
Mr. Phillips should be its president, the Anti-Slavery Standard 
its official organ; and Mr. Beocher agroed to lecture in behalf 
of this new movement, Mr. Tilton came out with a strong 
editorial in the Independent, advocating suffrage for women 
and paying a beautiful tribute to the cificiont services in the 
past of those who were now demanding recognition of their 
political rights: 


A Law Aoarxer Womes.—The apider-crab walks backward, Borrowing this 
‘creature's mossy legs, two or three gentlemen in Washington are seeking to 
fix these upon the Federal Constitution, to make that instrument walk back= 
ward in like style. For instance, the Constitution has never Isid any legal 
disabilities upon woman. Whatever doniale of rights it formerly made to our 
tlaves, it denied nothing to our wives und daughters. The legal rights of an 
American woman—for instance, her right to her own property, a8 against @ 
aquandering busband; or her rightto her own children as against a malicious 
futher—have grown, yeur by yeur, into a more generous and just statement in 
American inws. ‘This beautiful result is owing in great measure to the por- 
sistent efforts of many noble women who, for years past, both publicly and 
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privately, by pen and speech, have appealed to legislative committees and to 
the whole community foran enlargement of the legal and civil statas of their 
fellow-coantrywomen, Signal, honorable and beneficent have been the works 
and words of Lacretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, Paulina Wright Davia, Abby 
Kelly Foster, Frances D. Gage, Lucy Stone, Caroline H. Dall, Antoinette 
Blackwell, Susan B, Anthony, Elizabeth Ondy Stanton and many others. 
Not in all the land lives a poor woman or a widow who does not owe some 
portion of her present uafoty under the law to the brave exertions of these 
‘faithful laborers, 

All forward-looking minds know that, sooner or later, the chief public 
question in thie country will be woman's claim to the ballot, The Federal 
Constitution, as [t now stands, leaves this question an open one for the sev= 
era] States to settle ax they choose. ‘Two bills, however, now lie before Con 
gress proposing to array the fandamental law of the land against the malti- 
tnde of American women by ordaining a deninl of the political rights of a 
whole sex. ‘To this injustice we object totally! Such an amendment ie a 
snap judgment before discussion; it isan obstacle to futare progress; it is a 
gratuitone briise inflicted on the most tender and homane sentiment that has 
ever entered into Amerietn politics. If the present Congress in not called to 
legislate for the rights of women, let it not legislate against them. Ameri 
cans now live who shall not go down into the grave till they have left behind 
thom a repablicun government; and no republic ie republican that denies to 
half its citizens those rights which the Declaration of Independence and s 
true Chriatian democracy make equal to all. Meanwhile, tet ua break the 
logs of the spider-crab, 





CHAPTER XVI. 


THE NEGRO’S HOUR, 
1866. 


fare which preceded it. The Union had been 
# preserved but the disorganization of the Southern 

States was complete. Lincoln, whose cool judg-- 
ment, restraining wisdom and remarkable genius for under- 
standing and persuading men never had been more needed, 
was dead by the hand of an assassin, In his place was a man, 
rash, headlong, aggressive, stubborn, distrusted by the party 
which had placed him in power. This chief executive had to 
deal not only with the great, perplexing questions which 
always follow upon the close of a war, but with these rendered 
still more difficult by the great mass of bewildered and help- 
less negroes, ignorant of how to care for themselves, with no 
further claims upon their former owners, and yet destined to 
liye among them. The immense Republican majority in Con- 
gress found itself opposed by a President, southern in birth 
and sympathy and an uncompromising believer in State 
Rights. 

The southern legislatures, while accepting the Thirteenth 
Amendment, which prohibited slavery, passed yarious laws 
whose effect could not be other than to keep the negro in a con- 
dition of ‘ involuntary servitude.”” To the South these meas- 
ures seemed to be demanded by ordinary prudence to retain at 
least temporary control of a race unfitted for a wise use of lib- 
erty ; to the North they appeared a determination to evade the 

(255) 
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provisions of the Thirteenth Amendment, and Congress de- 
cided upon more radical measures. One wing of the old Ab- 
olitionists, under the leadership of Phillips, had steadfastly 
insisted that there could be no real freedom without the ballot. 
Several attempts had beon made to secure congrossional action 
for the enfranchisement of the nogro, which the majority of 
Republicans had now come to see was essential for his protec~ 
tion, and these resulted finally in the submission of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Charles Sumner stated that he covered 
nineteen pages of foolscap in his effort so to formulate it as to 
omit the word ‘‘ male’’ and, at the same time, secure the bal- 
lot for the negro. 

When Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton sounded the alarm, 
the old leaders in the movement for woman’s rights came at 
once to their aid, but they were soon to meet with an unex~ 
pected and serious disappointment. In January Miss Anthony 
went to the anti-slavery meeting at Boston, full of the new idea 
of consolidating the old Anti-Slavery and the Woman's Rights 
Societies under one name, that of the Equal Rights Associa- 
tion. She was warmly supported by Tilton, Lucy Stone, Pow- 
ell and others, but to their amazement they found Mr. Phillipa 
very cool and discouraging. He said thie could be done only 
by amending the constitution of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
which required three months’ notice. Still they did not dream 
of his opposing the proposition and so deputized Mr. Powell 
to give the formal notice, in order that it might be acted upon 
at the coming May Anniversary. On the way back the New 
York delegation discussed this new plan enthusiastically, and 
Miss Anthony wrote home that there was a strong wish in the 
society to widen its object so as to include universal suffrage, 
believing this to be the case. The necessary steps at once 
were taken for calling a national women’s rights meeting to 
convene in New York the same weck as the Anti-Slavery An- 
niversary, and the following call was issued setting forth its 
principal objects : 

‘Those who tell us the republican idea is a failure, do not soo the deep guilt 
between onr broad theory and our partial legislation ;.do not see that oar gov- 
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‘ernment for the Jast century has been but « repetition of the old experiments 
of class and caste. Hence tho failure is not in tho principle, but in the lack 
of virtae on out part to apply it, ‘The question now is, have we the wisdom 
and conscience, from the present upbeavings of our political system to recon- 
‘struct a governmenton the one enduring busix which never yot has boon 
tried—Eqaal Rights to All? 

From the proposed class legislation in Congress, it is evident we have not 
yet learned wisdom from the experience af the past; for, while our repre: 
‘sentatives at Washington are discussing the right of suffrage for the black 
‘man as (he only protection to life, liberty and happiness, they deny that *"ne- 
cessity of citizenship" to woman, by proposing to introdace the word “‘male'? 
into the Federal Constitution, In securing suffrage but to another shade of man- 
hood, while disfranehising 15,000,000 women, we come not one line nearer the 
republican idea, Cana ballot in tho hand of woman and dignity on her 
brow, more unsex her thun do » scepter and « crown? Shall an American 
‘Congress pay Jean honor to the daughter of a President than a British Parlia- 
mont to the daughter of a King? Should sot our petitions command as re- 
spectfal a hearing in a republican Senate ax a speech of Victoria in the 
House of Loris? Do we not claim that hero all men and women are nobles 
=all heirs apparent to the throne? ‘The fact that this backward legislation 
has roused so little thought or protest from the women of the eountry but 
proves what some of our ablest thinkers already have declared, that the 
greatest barrier to a government of equality is the aristocracy of ite women; 
for while woman holds an ideal position above man and the work of lifo, 
poorly imitating the pomp, heraldry and distlaction of an effete European civ- 
ization, we ag # nation never can realize the divine idea of equality. 

To build true republic, the church and the home must undergo the same 
upbeavings we now see in the state; for while onr egotism, selfishness, lux- 
ary and ease aro baptized in the name of Him whose life was  sacritico, 
while at the family altar we are taught to worship wealth, power and position, 
rather than humanity, itis vain to talk of w republican government. The 
{oir fruits of liberty, equality and frtornity must be blighted in the bud till 
cherished In the heart of woman, At this boar the natlon needs the highest 
thought and inspiration of a true womanhood infused into every vein and 
artery of its Hife; and woman needs a broader, deeper eduention euch os a 
pare religion and lofty patriotism alone can give. From the baptism of this 
second Revolution should she not rise up with new strength and dignity, 
clothed in all those rights, privileges and immunities” which shall best 
enable her to fuliill her highest duties to humanity, her country, her family 
and hervelf? 

On behalf of the National Woman's Rights Central Committes, 

‘Kerwanere Capy Sranvon, President; Susan B. Antuony, Secretary. 


Letters both encouraging and discouraging were received. 
Robert Purvis, one of the most elegant and scholarly colored 
men our country has known, whose father was a Scotchman 
. AsrlT 
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and mother a West Indian with no slave blood, sont this noble 
rosponso: ‘‘. . . . I can not agree that this or any 
hour is ‘especially tho negro’s.’ J am an anti-slavery man 
because I hate tyranny and in my nature revolt against oppres- 
sion, whatever its form or character. As an Abolitionist, 
therefore, I am for the equal rights movement, and as one of 
the confessedly oppressed race, how could I be otherwise ? 
With what grace could I ask the women of this country to 
labor for my enfranchisement, and at the same time be unwill- 
ing to put forth a hand to remove the tyranny, in some respects 
greater, to which they are subjected? Again wishing you a 
successful meeting, I am very gratefully yours.”” 


gf 


OL FL fh 


Anna Dickinson, who had come upon the scene of action 
since the last woman’s rights convention five years before, 
wrote Miss Anthony that she should be present but was not 
sure that she was yet ready to speak : : ‘I'ma great deal of a 
Quaker—I don’t like to take u up any work till I feel called to 
it. My personal interest is perhaps stronger in that of which 
thee writes me than in any other, but my hands are so full 
just now. I see what I shall do in the future, and I hope the 
near future. Wait for me a little—forbear, and I honestly be- 
lieve I'll do thee some good and faithful service; I don’t mean 
wait for me, but be patient with me. 1 write this out of my 
large love for and confidence in thee. I will talk to thee 
more of it by end of the month when I see thee in Boston and 
put my mite in thy hands; till then believe me, dear friend, 
affectionately and truly thine.’’ 

At the business meeting of the anti-slavery convention the 
proposition was made by the National Woman’s Rights Com- 
mittee that, as all there was left for the society to do was tq 
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secure suffrage for the negro, and as the woman's society also 
was working for universal suffrage, they should merge the two 
into one, and in that way the same conventions, appeals, peti- 
tions, etc., would answer for both. To this Mr. Phillips 
vigorously objected because the necessary three months’ notice 
had not been given! As Mr. Powell had been delegated the 
previous January to give this, there could be no other conclu- 
sion than that he had refrained from doing so. There was 
considerable discussion on the question but, as president of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, Mr. Phillips’ influence was supreme and 
the coalition was declined. 

The Woman’s Rights Convention met in Dr. Cheever’s 
church, May 10, 1866, with a large audience present. It was 
their first meeting since before the war, and while it had many 
elements of gladness, yet it was not unmixed with sorrow. 
Mr. Garrison was absent, the first rift had been made in the 
love and gratitude in which for many years Mr. Phillips had 
been held, and a vague feeling of distrust and alarm was be- 
ginning to creep over the women, lest, after all these years of 
patient work, they were again to be sacrificed. 

Miss Anthony presented a ringing set of resolutions, and 
splendid addresses were given by Mrs. Stanton, Theodore Til- 
ton and Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. Phillips then made a long 
and eloquent speech which was rapturously received by the 
audience, but which filled the leaders with sadness, because of 
the skillful evasion of the disputed question which they never 
had expected from this staunch friend. Miss Anthony read 
an address to Congress’ which was adopted with unanimous 
approval. At the close of the convention a business seasion 
was held, at which she offered a resolution declaring that, 
since by the act of emancipation and the Civil Rights Bill, the 
negro and woman now had the same civil and political status, 
alike needing only the ballot, therefore the time had come for 
an organization which should demand universal suffrage; and 
that hereafter their society should be known as the American 

* Boe Appendis for this addres, 
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Equel Rights Association, She supported this by an able 
speech in which she said: 


For twenty years we have prossed the claims of woman to the right of rep- 
resentation in the government. Each successive year after 1843, conventions 
wero held In different States, until the beginning of the war. Upto thia boar 
we bave looked only to State action for the recognition of our rights; bat 
now, by the results of the war, the whole question of suffrage reverts back to 
the United States Constitution. ‘The duty of Congress at this moment is to 
declare what shall bo the basis of representation in a republican form of gov- 
ernment, There is, there can be, but one true basis, viz.: that taxation and 
repredontation must be inseparable; honce our demand must now go beyond. 
worman—it mast extend to the farthest limit of the principle of the “consent 
‘of the governed,” ag the only aathorized or just government. We therefore 
wih to broaden our woman's rights platform and make it in name what it 
ever has been in spirit, a haman rights platform, As women we can mo 
Jonger claim for ourselves what we do not for others, nor can we work in two 
noparato movements to got the ballot for the two disfranchisod classes, 
negroes and women, since todo so must be ut double cost of tine, energy and. 

money, . . . Therefore, that womay henceforth concentrate all our forces 
for the practical application of oar one grand, distinctive, national idea—uni- 
versal saffrage—T hope we will unanimonsly adopt the resolution before a8, 
‘thas resolving ourselves into the Amoricun Equal Rights Aesociation, 


Notwithstanding the rebuff they had received from the Anti- 
Slavery Society, this resolution was unanimously adopted and 
the Woman’s Rights Society which had existed practically for 
sixteen years was merged into thy American Equal Rights As- 
sociation to work for universal suffrage. A constitution was 
adopted and officers chosen.’ Mrs. Stanton thus describes the 
last moments of the convention: ‘As Lucretia Mott uttered 
her few parting words of benediction, the fading sunlight 
through the stained windows falling upon her pure face, a ee- 
lestial glory seemed about her, a sweet and peaceful influence 


SWimexas, by the war, socinty ix once mom resolved Inte Its original eloments and tn the 
reconstruction of our government we again stand face to face with Iho broad question of 
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pervaded every heart, and all responded to Theodore Tilton 
when he said this closing mecting was one of the most beanti- 
ful, delightful and memorable which any of its participants 
ever enjoyed."* 

A short time thereafter Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, Mr. 
Phillips and Mr, Tilton were in the Standard office diseussing the 
work. Mr. Phillips argued that the time was ripe forstriking the 
word ‘‘ white’ out of the New York constitution, at its com- 
ing convention, but not for striking out ‘‘male.'’ Mr. Tilton 
supported him, in direct contradiction to all he bad so warmly 
advocated only a fow weeks bofore, and said what the women 
should do was to canvass the State with speechos and petitions 
for the enfranchisement of the negro, leaving that of the 
women to come afterward, presumably twenty years later, when 
there would be another revision of the constitution. Mrs. 
Stanton, entirely overcome by the eloquence of these two gifted 
men, acquiesced in all they said; but Miss Anthony, whonever 
could be swerved from her standard by any sophistry or blan- 
dishments, was highly indignant and declared that she would 
sooner cut off her right hand than ask the ballot for the black 
man and not for woman. After Phillips had left, she over- 
heard Tilton say to Mrs. Stanton, ‘* What does ail Susan? She 
acta like one possessed.’’ Mrs. Stanton replied, ‘I can not 
imagine; I never before saw her so unreasonable and abso- 
lutely rude.’” 

She was obliged to leave immediately to keep an engage- 
ment, but as soon as she was at liberty went straight to 
Mrs. Stanton’s home, and found her walking up and down the 
long parlors, wringing her hands. She threw her arms around 
Miss Anthony, exclaiming: ‘‘I never was so glad to see you. 
Do tell me what is the matter with me? J feelas if I had 
been scourged from the crown of my head to the soles of my 
feet! '’ Thoy sat down together and went over the whole con- 
versation, and she then saw and felt most koenly the insult 
and degradation concealed in the proposition of the two men, 
and agreed with Miss Anthony that she would sacrifice her life 
before sho would accept it. 
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This incident illustrates one marked difference in these two 
women, cach so strong in her own characteristics, Mrs. 
Stanton in the presence of brilliant intellect and elegant cult- 
ure at times would seem to be entirely psychologized, even 
though the arguments used were in direct conflict with her own 
instincts and judgment. On the contrary, no eloquence, no 
persuasiveness of manner, no magnetic power could induce 
Miss Anthony for one moment to abandon her convictions 
of truth and justice. Mrs. Stanton’s disposition was one of 
extreme suavity which loved to please, while Miss Anthony's 
nature was rugged, unflinching and stern in upholding the 
right without regard to expediency. 

On May 31 both the Anti-Slavery Society aud the Equal 
Rights Association held largo meetings in Boston. The latter, 
in conformity with its now name, announced that ‘' any mem- 
ber of the audience, man or woman, was entitled to speak on 
the topics under debate and would be made welcome. ” This 
had been the rule always in tho old woman’s rights conven- 
tions, but it was reaffirmed now in order to show the broad 
and catholic spirit of the new organization. At this Boston 
meeting Anna Dickinson made her first speech for the rights 
of woman. It was one of those bursts of inspiration which 
no pen can reproduce, and was received by the audience with 
cheer upon cheer. She gave $100 to the cause, assuring them 
of her services henceforth, and Miss ‘Anthony wrote of her, 
“She is sound to the heart’s core.” 

The great work of rolling up petitions, not only to Congress 
but to the New York Constitutional Convention, was then com- 
menced. The executive board of the Standard offered to lease 
to the Equal Rights Association office-room and a certain 
amount of space in the paper, These, however, were put at 
such a price and placed under such restrictions as it was 
thought unwise to accept. All the matter submitted would be 
subject to ‘‘ editorial revision," even though the association 
paid for the space, and as Mr. Pillsbury had resigned the edi- 
torship and Mr, Powell had taken it, they decided they could 
not trust the ‘‘ editorial revision.”” The women had done 50° 
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vast an amount of gratuitous work for the Standard in past 
years, that they felt themselves entitled to more liberal treat- 
ment. The editor had written, only a short time before, of the 
excellent service Miss Anthony had rendered in straightening 
out the accounts. She also had secured numerous subscrib- 
era, sending in as many as thirty at a time from some of her 
meetings. 

For the purpose of arousing public interest in the approach- 
ing New York Constitutional Conyention, an equal rights 
meeting was held at Albany, in Tweddle Hall, November 21. 
To make this a success Miss Anthony spent many weeks of 
hard work. The diary notes that, among other things, she 
directed and sent out 1200 complimentary tickets.’ At this 
Albany convention political differences began to appear. Mrs. 
Stanton complimented the Democrats for the assistance they 
had rendered; Frederick Douglass objected to their receiving 
any credit, branding their advocacy as a trick of the enemy, 
and there were frequent sharp encounters. Miss Anthony 
made an extended speech, of which there is but this news- 
paper report: 


She referred to the assertion of Horace Greeley, that while women had the 
abstract right to suffrage the great majority of them did not wish it. So they 
told af when we said the negro ought to'be free; be did not wish it; he was 
contented and happy. As we replied relative to the negro, so do we regard- 
ing women. If they do not desire the right to vote, it in an evidence of the 
dopth to which they have been degraded by its doprivation. A woman clork, 
‘in the Now York Mercantile Library, told her that during the war the salu- 
‘ries of the male clerks all had been raised, but not those of the women, and a 
man’s, who held an inferior position, had beon increased to $300 more than 
herown. The clerk said that if she had been # voter she did not believe such 
injustice would have been perpetrated, In Rochester the e#alaries of the 
male teachers in the public schools were raised $100 per annom while the 
‘small salaries of the women wereatill further reduced. Tn Auburn $200 addi- 
tional componsation was voted to the malo teachora and §25 to the women, 


‘Mr. Boochor was invited to one of the prilimdaary mentings held during the rummer wait 
‘thus replied: “T eam not come to Syracuse, much as I should like to, for Tam, from the 
wwiddle of August, a victim of oplthalinic oatarrh, often called hay-fevvr or hay cold, which 
unilts me for any serious duty except that of meesing andorying, That which the prophet 
lonyed for—that bir eyes wight become a fountain of tears—I have, unlonged for, and I am 
pormunded that Joremiah would nevor bave asked for it a second time, if he had but oneo 
‘triod (1. ‘Tho visit to Gerrit Hmith’s ie tempting bnt at this, like many another good thing, 
Hook and pass on." 
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who thereupon held a meeting and passed an ironical resolution thanking the 
hoard for their liberal allowance. The board then required them to sign a 
paper saying they did aot intend an insult, and those who did not make such 
recantation were discharged. Tho speaker then referred to the power of ee 
ballot. No politician dared oppose the eight-hour agitation, 

workingman held the franchise. Give the workingwoman Saat 
too, can protoct hersolf, 


A form of petition was approved asking that women might 
be members of the coming Constitutional Convention and yote 
on the now constitution. Rospoctful reports wore made by the 
New York papers with the exception of the World, which said 
in a long and abusive article: 


Altogether the ablest, most dignified and best-balanced man in the body ix 
Frederick Douglass, and there is a deop feeling for him for United States 
senator in spite of the drift of the convention, which is evidently in favor of 
Susan B. Anthony; notwithstanding which Elizabeth Cady Stanton it like 
wise « candidate with considerable strength, favoring as she does the Copper 
heads, the Democratic party and other dead and buried remain of alleged 
disloyalty. Susan ig lean, cadaverous and intolloctual, with the proportions 
of a file and the voice of a hurdy-gurdy. Sho is the favorite of the conven 
tion. Mrs. Stanton is of intellectnal stock, ressive in manner and dime 
posed to henpeek the convention which of course call la out resistance and much 
cackling. . . . Susan has n controllingudvantuge over her in the fact that 
sho is unencumbered with a husband. As male members of Congress rarely 
have wives in Washington, 0 female members will be expected to be with 
‘out husbands atthe capital, . . 

Parker Pillobory, one of the notabilivies of the body, is a good-looking white 
‘man natorally, but has a cowed and sneakish expression stealing over bim, as 
Mongh he regretted he had not been born a nigger or one of these females, 
+. « » Lacy Stone, the president of the convention, ie what the law terme 
a “ypinster.”” She ix asad old girl, prosides with ti y and hesitation, is 
wheezy and nasa) in her pronunciation and wholly without dignity or eom= 
mand. . . . . Mammificd and foasilated femalea, void of domeaticdatics, 
habits and natural affections ; ernck- -brained, rheumatic, ¢ dyspeptic, henpecked. 
men, vainly striving to achieve the liberty of opening their headsin prewence 
‘of thelr wives; self-educated, oily-faced, insolent, gabbling negroes, and 
‘Theodore Tilton, make up the less than a hundred members of this caravan, 
culled, by themselves, the American Equal Rigbte Association, 


On December 6 and 7 a mass meeting was held in Cooper 
Institute, Miss Anthony presiding. There were the usual 
effective speeches and largeand appreciative audiences present at 
every session. From New York the speakers went at once to 
Rochester and held a two days’ convention there. The forces 
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then divided and, under the management of Miss Anthony, 
held meetings in a large number of the towns of western and 
central New York, to arouse public sentiment in favor of giv- 
ing women a representation at the Constitutional Convention. 

Meanwhile the petitions asking Congress to inelude women 
in the proposed Fourteenth Amendment were rapidly pushed, 
and as soon as ten or twelve thousand names were secured they 
were sent at once to Washington, as the resolution was then 
under discussion. And here came the revelation which had 
been for some time foreshadowed—the Republicans refused to 
champion this cause! From the founding of the Anti-Slavery 
Society in 1833, women had been always its most loyal sup- 
porters, bearing their share of the odium and persecution of 
early days. When the Republican party was formed, the lead- 
ing women of the country had allied themselves with it and 
given faithful service during the long, dark years which fol- 
lowed. All the Abolitionists and prominent Republicans had 
upheld the principle of equal rights to all, and now, when the 
fest came, they refused to recognize the claims of woman ! 
Some of the senators and representatives declined to present 
the petitions sent from their own districts ; others offered them 
merely as petitions for ‘‘ universal suffrage,’’ carefully omit- 
ting the word “ woman” and trusting that it would be inferred 
they meant suffrage for the negro men, 

Even Charles Sumner, who so many times had acknowledged 
his indebtednegs to Miss Anthony, Mra. Stanton and the other 
women who were now asking for their rights, prosented a pe- 
tition from Massachusetts, headed by Lydia Maria Child, with 
the declaration that he did it under protest and that it was 
“ most inopportune.”’ Mrs. Child was the first and one of the 
ablest editors of the Anti-Slavery Standard, and had battled 
long and earnestly for the freedom of the slave at the cost of 
her literary popularity; but now when she asked that she 
might receive the rights of citizenship at least at the same time 
they were conferred upon the freedman, her plea was declared 
* most inopportune.’’ 

The Democrats in Congress, who never had favored or assisted 
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in any way the so-called woman’s rights doctrines, seized upon 
this opportunity to harass the Republicans and defeat negro 
suffrage. Thoy not only presented the women’s petitions but 


pf Fa oasm 


made long and eloquent speeches in their favor, using with 
telling foree against the Republicans their own oft-repeated ar- 
guments for equal rights to all. In the midst of this agita- 
tion, the District of Columbia Suffrage Bill being under dis- 
cussion, Edgar Cowan, a Pennsylvania Democrat, moved to 
strike out the word ‘‘male,’’ and thus precipitated a debate 
which occupied three entire days in the Senate. Among the 
Republicans Benjamin F. Wade and B. Gratz Brown made 
splendid arguments for woman suffrage and announced their 


votes in favor of the measure. Senator Wilson, from Masea- 
chusetts, declared himeclf ready at any and all times to yote 
for a separate bill enfranchising women, but opposed to eon- 
necting it with negro suffrage. The vote in the Senate to 
strike the word “‘ male ’’ from the proposed bill resulted ; yeas, 
9; nays, 47; in the House, yeas, 49; nays, 74—68 not voting. 
A number of members in both Houses who believed in woman 
suffrage yoted ‘‘no’’ because they preferred to sacrifice the 
women rather than the negroes." 

The Republican press was equally hostile to the proposition: 
to enfranchise women, Mr. Greeley, who in times past had 

* See History of Woman Suffrage, Vol. 1; p. 10, 
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been so staunch a supporter of woman’s rights, now said in 
the New York Tribune : 


Our heart warms with pity towards 
these unfortunate creataros. We fancy that we can see them, deserted of 
men, and bereft of thoso rich enjoymenta and exalted privileges which be- 
long to women, languishing their unhappy lives away ina mournful singleness, 
from which they can escape by no art in the constraction of waterfalls or the 
employment of cotton-padding. Talk of a true woman needing the ballot 
as an accessory of power, when she rales the world by a glance of her eye! 
‘There was sound philosophy in the remark of an Eastern monarch, that hia 
wife was sovereign of the empire, becacee eho ruled his little ones and his 
Uttle ones ruled him. The sure panacea for such ills as the Massachusetts 
petitioners complain of, is a wicker-work cradle and a dimplo-cheeked baby. 


The New York Post, which under Mr. Bryant's editorship 
had favored the enfranchisement of women, also took ground 
against it now, and this was the attitude of Republican pa- 
pers in all parts of the country. The Democratic press was 
opposed, oxcept when it could make capital against the Repub- 
licans by espousing it. 

In November Miss Anthony went to a great anti-slavery 
meeting in Philadelphia. Between the two sessions, Lucretia 
Mott invited about twenty of the leading men and women to 
lunch with her. At her request Miss Anthony acted as spokes- 
man and, in behalf of the women, begged Mr. Phillips to 
reconsider his position and make the woman’s and the negro’s 
cause identical, but here, in the presence of the women who 
had stood shoulder to shoulder with him in all his hard-fought 
battles of the last twenty years, he again refused, declaring that 
their time had not yet come, Miss Anthony sent the most 
impassioned appeals to the Joint Committee of Fifteen, with 
Thaddeus Stevens as chairman, which had charge of the con- 
gressional policy on reconstruction, urging that if they could 
not report favorably on the petitions, at least they would not 
intorpose any new barrier against woman's right to the ballot; 
but, although Mr, Stevens had ever been friendly to the claims 
of women, he refused to recognize them now. Everywhore they 
were met by the ory, ‘This is the negro’s hour!" 

It was a long time before the womon could believe that the 
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Ropublicans and Abolitionists, who had advocated their cause 
for years, would forsake them at this critical moment. The let- 
ters written during this period showed the agony of rere 
endured as they beheld one after another repudiating their de~ 
mands and setting them aside in favor of the negro. Not on 
did the men thus abandon the cause of equal rights 
their " specious arguments, they persuaded many of the 

ir duty to sacrifice their own claims and 
themselves to securing suffrage for the colored men. 
dignant letter from Mrs. Stanton to one of the “* 
who at first declined to circulate petitions, will serve 
ample of many which were sent to the women : 


‘Lbave jast read your letter, and it would have boen a wet bl 
and me were we not sure that we are right, With threo bills before | 
to exclude us from all hope of representation in the future, ¥ thar 
too women of the nation felt the inault and decided to rouse the 
the only right we have in the gorernment—the right of petition. If the 
tion goes with our names alone, oars ba the glory, ead thd See 
rest! We have sent out 1,000 franked by tative Je 
the Now York Express, and if they come back to us empty. 

‘sign all of them, that avery Democratic member muy have one to. 
hypocritical Republicans. When your granddaughters hear that 
insults you made no protest, they wil! blush for thelr ancestry. 


‘This letter from Lucretia Mott shows that some 
mained true to the woman’s cause: ‘ My husband and 
cordially hail this movement, e negro’s hour came 
his emancipation from cruel bondage. He now has adyoc 
not « few for his right to the ballot. Intelligent as these 
they must see that this right can not be consistently 
from women. We pledge $50 toward the necessary. 

At this time Miss Anthony in a strong and earnest 
showed the injustice of the Standard’s behavior: 


How I do wish the good old Standard would proach the whole gospel of 
whole loaf of republicanism; bat T am sorry to say the present in 
wre that it will extend oven loss favor to us than ever before. Lather 1 





notices of our meetings except at "fall advertising rates.” Twas not: 
startled bat, © “Of courve I shall say the Standard is the 
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boat paper for negro suffrage; but Lenn not way that it is #0 for woman suf- 
frage.”” He said he saw this and hereafter wo must pay for all notices. 

Now, I do complain of this and with Just nase, so long as $2,000 of the 
sainted Hovey’s money are #unk annually in tho atraggle to keep tho Stan- 
dard afloat, while Mr. Hovey's willexpressly says: ‘In case chattel slavery 
should be abolished before the expenditure of the full amount, thé residue 
shall bo applied toward secaring woman's righta,” otc, Mr. Pillsbury told 
the Hovey Committee Inat winter, after abolition was proclaimed, that be 
could not in conscisnes necept his mlary from them a8 aditor of the Standard 
for another year unless it ahould advocate woman's claims equally with those 
of the negro. 


In her diary she writes; ‘‘ Even Charles Sumner bends to 
the spirit of compromise and presents a constitutional amend- 
ment which concedes the right to disfranchise law-abiding, 
tax-paying citizens.”’ Robert Purvis again expressed his 
cordial sympathy: ‘I am heartily with youin the view ‘that 
the reconstruction of the Union is a work of greater impor- 
tance than the restoration of the rebel Stutes;’ and that it 
should be in accordance with the true republican idea of the 
personal rights of all our citizens, without rogard to sex or 
color. If the settlement of this question upon the comprehen- 
sive basie of equal rights and impartial justice to all should 
require the poetponement of the enfranchisement of the colored 
man, I am willing for the delay, though it should take a dec- 
ade of years to ‘fight it out on that line.’’? Mr, Purvis ire- 
quently said in the debates of those days that he would rather 
his son never should be enfranchised than that his daughter 
never should be, as she bore the double disability of sex and 
color and, by every principle of justice, should be the first to 
be protected. 

As the struggle for the a ment of the negro grew 
more intense, and the entir of it fell upon the Repub- 
lican party, its members became nd more insistent that 
the women should not jeopardize the claims of the eolored 
man by pressing their own. Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton 
and a fow others of the stronger and more independent women 
declared they would not suffer in silence the injustice and 
insult of having this great body of ignorant men granted the 
political rights which were denied intelligent women; nor 
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would they submit without protest to having a million ballots 
added to the mass which already were sure to be cast against the 
enfranchisement of women if ever the question came to a popu- 
lar vote. As a result of their stand for justice, they found 
themselves utterly deserted by all the great leaders with whom 
they had labored so earnestly and harmoniously for many 
years—Garrison, Phillips, Greeley, Curtis, Tilton, Higginson, 
Douglass, Gerrit Smith. Of all the old Abolitionists only four 
—Samuel J. May, Robert Purvis, Parker Pillsbury and Stephen 
8. Foster—remained loyal to their standard. There was not one 
of the men repudiating them who did not believe thoroughly 
in the principle of woman’s full right to the ballot. The 
women simply were sacrificed to political expediency; set 
aside without a moment’s hesitation in obedience to the party 
shibboleth. ‘‘ This is the negro’s hour!’’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CAMPAIGNS IN NRW YORK AND KANSAS. 
1867. 


HE first three months of 1867 were spent by Miss 

Anthony and a corps of speakers in a series of 

conventions throughout the State of New York in 

order to secure for women a representation in the 
Constitutional Convention. The history of these 

was that of many which had preceded them, large crowds and 
much enthusiasm in some places, small audiences and chilling 
receptions at others, The press comments were generally fair, 


but occasionally there was a weak attempt at wit or satire. 
For instance, the editor of the Buffalo Commercial thus replied 
through his columns to a polite note from Miss Anthony en- 
closing an advertisement of the convention and requesting 
that the blank spaco left be filled with the names of places 
where tickets usually were sold, the bill to be gent to her: 


By reference to the notice which we publish elsewhere, it will be seen that 
we have complied with the request of Susan, except in giving the names of 
places where tickets are to be had. “The bara of the principal hotels” age 
gested itself; but thon it occurred to ua that perhaps somo of our strong- 
minded female fellow-citizons might not like to go to these places for cards of 
admission. Then we thought of inserting ‘for freight or pussnge apply to 
the captain on board;" but we did not know whether Susan or Elizabeth was 
captain, anil a row wight have resulted, in which case the former woald proba- 
Diy become "black-eyed Saann.” We finally conelnded not to meddle with 
the matter but to Ist Susan and Elisabeth do ax the man insisted upon doing 
who enacted the part of the king in the play, and who profanely declared 
that ag he was king, ho would dio jast where he d— pleased, The girls can 
wall tickets jast whore “they've a mind ter.” We may not be able togivethe 
proposed meeting “frequent editorial notice;” still the probabilities are that 
‘We shall allude to it if wo live and do woll, and woshan't charge Susan a cent 


(271) 
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for our sorvices. Wo would not have it paid, nor would wo have you, "O 
Susan, Susan, lovely dear,” imagine that we are ag’in “the one true basis of 
a genuine repablie.”” 


And yet, after all this, the freedom-loving General Rufus 
Saxton had the courage to preside at the meeting and introduce 
the speakers. He subsequently wrote: ‘‘I pray that God will 
bless your noble work and that, sooner than you think, woman 
shall be admitted to her proper place, where God intended she 
should be, and to exclude her from which must, likeany other 
ed wrong, bring misery and sorrow.”” The Troy Times 


‘The Inst time wo beard Miss Anthony speak was in 1861, shortly after th 
election of Lincoln when, it will be remembered, she was mobbed from o 
Weity. Since then time and the various undertakings In which she has ¢ 
gaged have apparently bad no effect upon ber, Ha eee 
eloquent and more sanguine of the ultimate righting of all wrongs, and to 
Snspire additional enthusinsm for a enuse to which she han clung with # per 
severance deserving admiration. Sho is very choice in the solectionot words 
and phrases, speaks in an earnest, attractive monotone, and really made one 
‘of the most eloquent and sensible speeches for female saffrage to which we 
ever listened. 


At Fairfield, Herkimer Co., Miss Anthony spoke in the 
presence of a large number of students from the academy ‘oa 
at the close of her address, there were vigorous calls for the 
wife of the principal, who was known to be opposed to any 
phase of so-called woman’s rights. She finally responded 
and, in the course of her remarks, said that when she was a 
teacher she used to believe that won 
salary as men, but since she had mai 
responsibilities of a man of family, she had been converted to 
the belief that men should receive more than women, Miss 
Anthony at once retorted: “Tt would seem then, that so long: 
as you were earning your awn living you wanted a good 
salary, but so soon as you give your services to a husband, you 
want him to receive the value of both your work and his own, — 
regardless of those women who still have to support them-— 
selves and yery often a family.’’ The fact that the lady was 
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her hostess did not save her from this merited rebuke, which 
was heartily appreciated and enjoyed by the student. 

In these tours the burden of the preliminary arrangements 
always was assumed by Miss Anthony. When Mrs, Stanton 
and she reached a place where a meeting was to be held, the 
former would go at once to bed, while the latter rushed to the 
newspaper offices to look after the advertising, then to the hall 
to see that all was in readiness, and usually conducted the 
afternoon session alone. In the evening Mrs. Stanton would 
appear, rested and radiant, and read a carefully written address, 
while Miss Anthony, exhausted and having had no time to pre- 
pare a speech, would make a few impromptu remarks ax best 
she could. Then the papers would comment on the difference 
between the beautiful and amiable Mrs. Stanton and the 
aggressive and jaded Miss Anthony, and attribute it to the fact 
that one was a wife and the other a spinster.’ 

At Albany Miss Anthony arranged with Charles J. Folger, 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committeo, for an address 
by Mrs. Stanton, which was given January 13, 1867, before 
the joint committees, in the Assembly chamber, crowded with 
men and women. She based her claim on the assumption 
that when a new constitution is demanded, the State is resolved 
into its original elements and all the people have a right to a 
voice in its reconstruction, supporting her position by an im- 
posing array of legal authorities. Of the discussion by the 
legislators, which followed the address, Mr. Pillsbury wrote 
to the Hallowells; ‘Their arguments against universal suf- 
frage Susan could have extinguished with her thimble.”’ 

While Miss Anthony was in Albany she learned that a mem- 
ber from New York City had presented a bill to license houses 
of ill-repute, and she protested to Judge Folger. He told her 

“Helou Ekin Starrett, in her Kansas reminisceoces, says: “Mise Authoy utways looked 
after Mea Btalcn's laerosts and cosatort ia the rent choerful aod kicdly misaner. Tre 


rredeg tagred Lawrence whon the hall was crowded with am eager and expectant 
wadlonce, Miss Anthony was there varly, lonkine after everything, seats, lights, ubers. 
Governor 


(peti ned xtstirond| ed besepsted 15 ths andiaace, 
Awt.—16 
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that this was a subject which could not be publicly discussed, 
especially by women. She replied that if there were any 
attempt to pass the bill she would arouse the women and it 
should be discussed from one end of the State to the other. 
‘The bill never was taken up. 

Tn answer to an invitation to be present at Albany, Mr. 
Beechor sent his regrets us follows: : 


I should certainly come and contribate my share of influence if 1 were 
not tied hand and foot. 1 am to preside and speak on Wednesday night im 
my own church; on Thursday T preside and introduce u lecturer at the Acnd= 
‘emny of Musio, in Brooklyn; on Friday, at Cooper Inetitato, I have a apecch 
to make for the starving people of the South; and on Saturlay, at the same 
place, 2 apeoch for the Crotans. ‘Those are bat the puactuations of my maim 
business, which, just now, is to write @ sovol for Bonner, at which I am work~ 
ing every forenoon. I have alvo a mutter of two sora cee 
prepare. I write these details, bocause our friend Studwell intimates to 
that you feel I do not caro to be identified with this movenent in much a wag 
as to take the unpopularity of the women chiefly engaged in it. Txhould | be 
unwilling to have you think #o, I bave never belonged even to an 
ery society, Christian or heathen. J am willing to take my stand with | et 
body on great iaenes or objects, hut in regard to the organizations and 
ments by which. to attain the end, I have always let others work their way 
and I mine. [ think there i a touch of wildness in my blood (some of my 
ancestors must have nursed an Indian breast) which is impatient of the harness 
and 80 f have always worked on my own book, I am surprised to see 
rapidly the thoughts of intelligent men and women are ameliorating on 
question. It needs only that women should have a conscience edacated | o 
thia duty of suffrego, and it will be yielded. 


Early in March the Logislaturo of Kansas submitted two 
amendments, one enfranchising the negroes and ono the 
women, State Senator Samuel N. Wood wrote Miss Anthony 
thatan equal rights convention had been called to meet in 
Topeka, April 2, and urged her to send out the strongest 
speakers to canvass the State in behalf of the woman suffrage 
amendment. This was the first time the enfranchisement of 
women ever had been presented for a popular vote and its ad~ 
vocates were most anxious that it should be carried. Neither 
Miss Anthony nor Mrs. Stanton could go to Kansas at 
time, so they appealed to Lucy Stone, begging her to make | 
campaign. Since her marriage, twelve years before, she 
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been practically out of public work, insisting that she had lost 
her power for speaking. Miss Anthony assured her that if 
she would take the platform it would come back to her, and 
Mr. Blackwell joined in the entreaty, He gave up his busi- 
ness position to accompany his wife and they made a thorough 
canyass of that State during April and May. Mr. Phillips 
was unwilling that any money from the Jackson fund should 
be used for this purposo, as he did not want the question agi- 
tated at this time, but as Miss Anthony and Lucy Stone con- 
stituted a majority of the committee, they appropriated $1,500 
for it. Even thus early in the contest the Republican man- 
agers began to show their hand. Lucy Stone wrote from Ateh- 
ison May 9: 

Tshould be glad to be with you tomorrow at the equal rights convention in 
Now York and to know this minute whether Phillips bas consented to take 
the high ground which sound policy, as well aa justice and stateamanship 
require. Just now there is a plot here to get the Republican party to drop 
the word “male,” and canvass only for the word “white.” A call hn been 
signed by the chairman of the Republican State Central Committee, for a 
meeting at Topeka on the 15th, to pledge the party to that single issue. As 
Boon As we si it and the change of tone in Kome of the papers, we sent let 
ters to all those whom we bad found true, urging them to be at Topeka and 
vote for both words. Till this action of the Republicans is settled, we ean 
affirm nothing. Everywhere we go, we have the largest and moat enthasi- 
astic meetings and any one of our audiences would give & majority for women; 


but the negroes are all ngainst us. These men ought not to be allowed to vote 
before we do bocanse they will beso much more dead welght to lift. 


Again sho wrote of the situation in Kansas: 


‘The Tribune and Independent alone, if they would urgo universal suffrage 
5 they do negro suffrage, could carry this whole nation upon tho only just 
plane of equal human rights. Whatn powerto hold and notuwel . . 2. 
‘They must take it up. I aball soe them the very first thing when I get home. 
At your meeting next Monday evening, E think you should insist that all of 
the Hovey fund ased for the Standard and anti-slavery purposes since slavery: 
‘was abolished, must be retarned with Interest to the three causes which by 
the express terms of the will were to receive all of the fand when slavery 
should be ended. I trast you will not fail to rebuke the cowardly use of the 
‘terms “ univereal,” “ impartial" and * equal,” applied to hide o dark skin 
‘andanonpopular client. . . . . 1 hope not a man will be asked to spenk 
at the convention. If they volunteer, very well, but I have beon for the Inst 
time on my knees to Phillipe, Higginton or any of them. If they help 
now, they should ask us and not we them, 
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On May 9 and 10 the Equal Rights Association hold its 
first anniversary in New York, at the Church of the Puritans. 
Cordial and encouraging lotters were received from Lydia 


Maria Child, Anna Dick- 
inson,Clara Barton,Mary uo Tarde ‘1 
A. Livermore and many 

other distinguished wo- 

men. While there wore * g 
Sharssieasens ea Mann Chile, 4 
able speeches, the strongest discussion was on the following 
resolution, offered by Miss Anthony: ‘“The proposal to recon 
struct our government on the basis of manhood 

which emanated from the Republican party and has received 
the recent sanction of the American Anti-Slavery Society, is 
but a continuation of the old system of class and caste 

tion, always cruel and proscriptive in itself and ending, in all 
ages, in national degradation and revolution.’’ Henry Ward 
Beecher spoke eloquently in its favor, saying in part: 


T am not a farmer, but I know that spring comes but once in the year. 
‘When the furrow is open is the time to put in your seed, it yon weld ea 
& harvest In its season, Now. when the red-hot plowshare of war 
opened 4 furrow in this nation, is the time to putin the seed. If any say 
me, “Why will you agitate the woman question when it is the hoar for 
black mun ?”” Tanswer, itis the hour for every man and overy woman, blake 
orwhite. The bees go out in the morning to gather the honoy from the 
tmorning-glories. They take it when they are 1, for by 10 o'clock they 
are abot, never to open again. Wh public mind is open, if you have: 
anything to say, say it. If you have any radical principles to urge, aay 
higher wisdom to make known, don’t walt until quiet Vimes come, until the 
pablie mind shuts np altogether, 

‘We are in the favored bour; and if you haye groat principles to make 
known, this is the time to advocate them, I therefore say whatever Uruth is 
to be known for the next fifty years in this nation, letit be spoken aow—Iet 
ithe enforced now, ‘The trath that I have to urge is not that women have 
the right of suffrage—not thut Chinamen or Irishmen have that 
that native born Yankoos have it—but that suffrage is tho inherent abt of 
mankind. . , . Edo not pot back fora single day the black man’s enfran- 
chikement, Task not that he should wait, T demand that this work should 
be done, not upon tho ground that it ia politically expedient now to 
chise black nen; but 1 propose that you take expediency out of the \¥ 
pat aprinciple which is moraendaring in the place of it—manhood and : 

‘hood suffrage for ull, That ie the question, You may just as well m 
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now as at any other time. You will never have mo favorable an occasion, 80 
aes a heart, never a pablic reason so willing to be convinced as to- 

- . « « Tboliove it in jast aa easy to carry the enfranchisement of 
sii bat one class, and easier than to carry it class after class, 


Ae, 


ER 
The resolution was adopted unanimously, as was also a 
memorial to Congress, written by Miss Anthony and Mrs, 
Stanton, asking most earnestly that the negro should be en- 
franchised, but just as earnestly that the suffrage should be 


conferred on woman at the same time. The leading thought 
was expressed in these beautiful words: 


We beliove that hamanity is one in all thone intollectual, moral and spirit- 
ual attributes out of which grow human responsibilities, The Scripture 
declaration is, "80 God created man in his own image, male and female 
created he them,” and all divine legislation throughout the realm of nature 
recognizes the perfect equality of the two conditions; for male and female 
are bat different conditions. Neither color nor sex is aver discharged from. 
obedience to law, natural or moral, writton or unwritten, The command- 
ments thou shalt not steal, or kill, or commit adultery, recognize no sex; and 
hence wo believe that all haman legislation which is at variance with the 
divine code, is eseentially unrighteous andunjoat, . . . © 

Women and colored men are loyal, liberty-loving citizens, and we ean not 
believe that sex or complexion should be any ground for civil or political 
dogradation. Against suck outrage on the very name of a republic we do 
and ever mnst protest; and {s not our protest against thia tyranny of “taxa 
tion without representation” as jost as that thundered from Banker Hill, 
when our Revolutionary fathers fired the shot which shook the world? . . - 
We respoctiully and earnestly pray that, in restoring the foundations of our 
nationality, all discriminations on account of ox or race may be removed; 
and that our goverment may be republican iu fact as well ws form; a aav- 
ERSMENT BY THE PROPLE, AND THE WHOLE PROPLE; POR THE PROFLE, AND THE 


WHOLE FROTLE, : 
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‘This was tho last convention ever held in the old 
Charch of the Puritans. It soon passed into other b 
where once sparkled and scintillated flashes of rep 
gems of oratory, now glitter and shine the magnificent jess 
in the great establishment of Tiffany, | 

After this May Anniversary Miss Anthony prepared 
before the Now York Constitutional Convention with sp 
and petitions for the recognition of women in the now 
tution. Tho necessary arrangomonts involved an 
amount of labor, and her diary says: “‘ My trips from All 
to New York and back are like tho flying of the shut! 

Joom of tho weaver."’ At this hearing, June 27, 1867, 
Mrs. Stanton had finished her address she announced 
would answer any questions, whereupon Mr, Greeley 
his drawling monotone: ‘‘ Miss Anthony, you know ’ 
lot and the bullet go together. If you vote, are you 
fight?” Tnstantly she retorted: ‘* Yes, Mr. Greeley, 
you fought in the late war—at the point of a go 

After the merriment had subsided, he continued 
should this inalienable right of suffrage commence for 
men and foreigners? Haye we the right to say when it 
begin?’’ Miss Anthony replied: ‘' My right as a human 
is as good as that of any other human being. [f you | 
Tight to yote at twenty-one, then I have. All we ask. 
you shall take down the bars and let the women and the 
groes in, then we will settle all these matters.’ The 
report said this was received with ‘loud and prolon 
plauze.”” 

Miss Anthony continued with great vivacity: ‘Can you: 
me any class possessed of the franchise which is shut 
schools or degraded in the labor market, or any class but: 
and negroes denied any privilege they show themselves p 
of capacity to attain? Since you refuse to grant woman’s 
mand, tell her the reason why. Men sell their votes; but 
any one ever hear of their selling their ats to vote? We 
mand that you shall recognize woman’s capacity to vot 
The newspaper account ended: ‘She closed by dem 
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the right to vote for women as an inalienable one, and pre- 
dicted that from its exercise would follow the happiest results 
to man, to woman, to the country, to the world at large; and 
took her seat amidst warm expressions of approval."” In writ- 
ing to her mother of this occasion she said: 


Wo had to rash up by Wednesday night's boat, without any preparation, 
and passed the ordeal last night, members asking questions and stating ob- 
jections. At the close the cheerful face and cordial hand of our good Mr. 
Roynolds were presented to me. Mr. Ely also came up to be Introduced, say 
ing he know my father and brother woll, but bad novor had the pleasure of 
my acquaintance. Ah, when my “wild heresies’ become "' fashionable or- 
thodoxies,"’ won"t my acquaintance be a pleasure to other Rochester people, 
too? George William Curtis was delighted-said the impromion made upon 
the members was vastly beyond anything be had imagined possible, Tt ix 
always & great comfort to feel that we have not distressed our cultured friends. 

Mrs. Stanton is going to slip ont to Johnstown to spend Sanday with her 
mother. How T wish I conld slip out to Rochester to sit a few hours in 
my mother’s delightful east chamber, bat f mast bie me back to Now York 
by tonight's boat instead. 


In a letter from George William Curtis, he declared: ‘You 
may count upon me not to be silent when, whether by my ac- 
tion or another’s, this question comes before the convention.”” 
Petitions were presented by various members, signed by 28,- 
000 men and women, asking that the constitution be so 
amended as to secure the right of suffrage to the women of 
New York. One of these was headed by Margaret Livingston 
Cady, mother of Mra. Stanton, one by Gerrit Smith, one by 
Henry Ward Beecher, and all contained many influential 
names. Mr. Greeley was chairman | of the committee on suf- 
frage and, as Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton knew he would 
seize upon this oceasion to t peat his hackneyed 1 romark, ‘The 
best women I know do not want to vote,” thoy wrote Mrs, 
Greeley to roll up a big petition in Westchester. So she got 
out her old chaise and th hor daughter Ida, drove over the 
county, collecting signatures. After all the others had been 

“Mr, Chairman, I hold 
in my hand a petition signed by Mrs. Horace Greeley and 300 
other women of Westchester asking that the word ‘male’ be 
stricken from the constitution.” As Mr. Greeley was about to 
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make an adverse report, his anger and embarrassment, as well 
as the amusement of the audience, may be imagined.* 

A magnificent argument in behalf of the petitions was made 
by Mr. Curtis, and the discussion lasted several days; but the 
committee handed in an adverse report, which was sustained 
by a large majority of the convention. When this résult was 
announced, Anna Dickinson wrote Miss Anthony: 


My blood boiled, my nerves thrilled, ms I read from day to day the reports 
of the convention debate. Reasons urged byirsiemmecrsr 
of idiots, of the Ignorant, the degraded, the infamour—none forwomen! Th 
eare with which mon guard their own righta in the mont vulnor 
able of their sex—the silence, the scorn, the ridicule with which they pass b 
or allude to our elaims—great God! it is too much for endurance and Y 
Daily 1 pray for a tonguo of flame and inspired lips to awaken the al 7 
arouse the careless, Rei oniruipa pane sonia 
sition, . .. After men and women have alike borne the barlen and heat 
‘of battle, to mark the abeolate silence with which thove mon regard th 
rights of half the race, while they squabble and wrangle, debate and 
for exact justice to the poorest and meanest man—to mark this spectacle ia 
to be fillod with alternate pity and disgust, 


Naturally the women felt highly indignant at the treatment 
they had received, especially from the Republican party, w! 
was so deeply indebted for their services and from which they 
had every reason to expect recognition and support, and th 
did not hesitate freely to express themselves. Soon after theft! 
defeat at Albany Mr. Curtis wrote: “I beg you and your 
friends to understand that the real support of this measure, 
tho support from conviction, comes from men who believe in 
Republican principles, and not from the Democracy as such."” 


* Hi intense feeling on the matter iv thax describ. 
“A fow wooks after thir ho mot Mrs. Stanton and 


aid in 
it ea Forks Tsai ba sunor Tar, wid's pathion wan premates, bas 30 Gari 
setins inder instructions, and T saw the reporters prick op thelr ears’ ‘Tarning 


and Thave given positive instructions that no word of praise shall ever again be 
‘you fn the Tribone, and that if your name tx ever nocesanrily mentioned, & shall bo wi} 
‘Houry B. Slantous And go it bas been to this day,” 
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While a close analysis might prove the truth of this assertion, 
the women were not able to find comfort in the fact. As a 
party, the Republicans were opposed to their claims, and with 
the immense majority of its members completely under the 
domination of party, the result could be nothing but defeat. 
Not only was this the case, but the leaders, who dictated its 
policy and directed its action, although avowed believers in the 
political rights of women, did not hesitate to sacrifice them for 
the success of the party. 

Lucy Stone and her husband had returned from Kansas the 
last of May, reporting a good prospect for carrying the woman 
suffrage amendment; but the Republicans there soon became 
frightened lest the one enfranchising the negro should be lost 
and, in order to lighten their ship, decided to throw the 
women overboard. Although the proposition had been sub- 
mitted by a Republican legislature and signed by a Republi- 
can governor, the Republican State Committee resolved to ro- 
main “neutral,’’ and then sent out speakers who, with the 
sanction of the committee, bitterly assailed this amendment 
and those advocating it. Prominent among these were P. B. 
Plumb, I. 8. Kalloch, Judge T. C. Sears and ©. V. Eskridge. 
The Democratic State Convention vigorously denounced the 
amendment. ‘The State Temperance Society endorsed it, and 
this aroused the active enmity of the Germans. Eastern poli- 
ticians warned those of Kansus not to imperil the nogro’s 
chance by taking up the woman question. Mr, Greeley, who 
at the beginning of the campaign warmly espoused woman 
suffrage in Kansas,’ soured by his oxporience in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, withdrew the support of the 
Tribune and throw his influence against the amendment, 
Even the Independent, under the editorship of Tilton, was so 
dominated by party that, notwithstanding the appoals of the 

“Womanhood suffrego is bow a progressive couse beyond fear of cavil. Hthan wou a fair 


Lone recognizod in ite laws, Fourteen out of twenty of ite nowspapers aro in favor of makion 
woman a voter... . ‘The vitality of the Knnsas movement ts Indisputabla, and whothar dow 
‘feared or euccessful In the prevent coutost, tt will still bold strongly fortified eroand.—New 
‘York Tribune, May 29, 1867, 
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women, it had not one word of endorsement, Thore was 
scarcely a Republican home in that State which did not take 
one or the other of these papers, looking upon its utterances as 
inspired, and their influence was so great that their support 
alone could have carried the amendment. 

Such was the situation when Miss Anthony started with Mrs. 
Stanton for Kansas, hoping to turn the tide. She learned, 
however, toher great disappointment, that nomore money was 
available from the Jackson or the Hovey fund. ‘The proposed 
eampaign would call for so large an amount that any other 
woman would have given up in despair. Even the stock of 
literature had been exhausted and there was nothing left in 
the way of tracts or pamphlets. Undaunted, she set forth 
under a blazing July sun and tramped up and down Broadway 
soliciting advertisements for the fly-leaves of the new literature 
she meant to have printed.' She then visited various friends 
who were interested in the woman’s cause, and received such 
sums as thoy could spare, but their number was not lange and 
the demands were numerous. She also sent out many appealing 
letters, like this to her friend Mrs, Wright: 


Mra, Stanton and f start for Kansas Wednesday evening, seoppting at 
Rochester just to look at my mother and my dear sister, sick eo long, and 
Aevoting scarce an hour to her the whole year. How will the gods make mp 
my record on home affections’ 

You see our little trast —61,800—of Jackson money i8 wrenched from — 
us. The Hovey Committee gave us o1 in May, to balance last 
year’s work, and I am responsible for sah and printing the tracts, 
for the New York office expenses, an 
in all not lees than $2,000, Not ane of 
go undone, and to do it, both tracts and lectarers mus besent out. 
money ns never before. F have to take from my lean hondrods, that newer 
dreamed of reaching thousands, to pay our travelling expenaos. It takes $50. 
each for bare railroad tickets. We are advertised to spenk every day- 
days not excepted-—from September 2, one week from today, to November: 
What an awful undertaking it looks to ma, for I know Kansas possibilities ie 
fare, lodging and travelling. I never wax so nearly driven to desperation— 
4 mnch waiting to be done, and not a penny bat in hope and trust. Ob, 

rom the Howe Sewing Machine Op sha got 00; rom the Samsel Beowalaa Wi 


‘Win. Curtis; and in this way raised parrly nuough to print. 30.000 tracts. 
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somebody elec could go and T stay hero, I could raise the money ; but there is 
noone and I must go. We must not love Kansas now, ut least not from lack 
‘of work done according to our best ability. 


Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton left New York August 28, 
1867. It was necessary then to change curs several times to 
reach Atchison, their first appointment, and the trains being 
late they missed connections and were finally stranded at 
Macon City over Sunday. They found that while Mr. Wood 
had made ont a very elaborate plan for their meetings and had 
posters printed for each place, these still remained piled up 
in the printing office. After making a two weeks’ tour of the 
principal towns with Mrs, Stanton, Miss Anthony saw that an 
entire new program was necessary, that the meetings must be 
better advertised and there must be a central distributing point 
for tracts, etc., so she stationed herself at Lawrence. Senators 
Pomeroy and Ross gave the full use of their ‘‘ franking’' privi- 
lege and the former contributed $50 besides. 

The Republicans called a mass meeting at Lawrence, Sep- 
tember 5, of citizens from all parts of the State, ‘‘ for consul- 


tation concerning the best method for defeating the proposition 
to strike the word ‘ male’ from the Constitution of Kansas, 
and for arranging a canvass of the State in opposition to this 
amendment.’’ A newspaper account said : 


On motion of Judge G. W. Smith, Mesars. T. C. Sears, Rey. 5, KE, MeBar- 
ney and Q. V. Eskridge were appointed a committee on resolations, and 
reported the following, which were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we recognize the doctrine of manhood soffrage as a principle 
of the Republican party, supported by reason, experience and justice. 

Resolved, That we are unqualifiedly opposed to the dogma of ‘Female Suf- 
frage,"’ and while we do not recognize it asa party question, the attempt of 
certain persons within the State, and from without it, to enforce it upon the 
people of the State, demands the unqualified opposition of every citizen who 
roupects the laws of society and the well-being und good name of our young 
commonwealth. 

On motion, the executive committeo were instructed to open a campaign 
based apon the farvgoing reeolationa; and an Anti-Female Suffrage Commit- 
tee uppointed of one member from each county. 


At the beginning of the campaign, Republican leaders and 
newspapers were in favor of woman suffrage, but when it was 
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feared that its advocacy would hazard the chances of negro 
suffrage, they repudiated the amendment. While it was by 
no means certain that all women when enfranchised would 
yote the Republican ticket, there was no doubt whatever that 
the negroes would, and so it was party expediency to sacrifice 
the women. Notwithstanding the opposition of both Republi- 
can and Democratic politicians, the woman suffrage advocates 
had large and friendly audiences and the amendment would 
have been carried beyond a doubt, if it had had the continued 
sanction of Republican leaders. In October, stung by the re- 
proaches of the women, a number of influential Republicans 
from different parts of the country’ sent out an appeal which 
was published in the newspapers of Kansas, but this was 
wholly offset by the active opposition of the State Committeo. 

The hardships of a campaign in the early days of Kansas 
scarcely can be described. Much of the travelling had to be 
done in wagons, fording streams, crossing the trecless prairies, 
losing the faintly outlined road in the darkness of night, slcep- 
ing in cabins, drinking poor water and subsisting on bacon, 
soda-raised bread, canned meats and vegetables, dried fruits 
and coffee without cream or milk, sweetened with sorghum. 
‘The nights offered the greatest trial, owing to a species of in= 
sect supposed to breed in the cottonwood trees. In one of her 
letters home Miss Anthony says: “Tt is now 10a. m. and 
Mrs. Stanton is trying to sleep, as we have not slept a wink 
for several nights, but even in broad daylight our tormentors 
are so active that it is impossible. We find them in our bon- 
nets, and this morning I think we picked a thousand out of 
the rutiles of our dresses. I can assure you that my avoirdu- 
pois is being rapidly reduced, Itis a nightly battle with the 
infernals. . . . Twenty-five yeare hence it will be delight- 
ful to live in this beautiful State, but now, alas, its women 

* Charles Robinson, 8. 6. Wood, Samuel C. Pomeroy, B. G. Rows, Sidoey Clark, 8. G. Craw 


Michigan; Bonjamin P, Wado, Oho; J. W. Broomall, William D, Kelley, Pennegtewetas 
Hoary Ward Beocher, Gerrit Smith, George William Curtin, New York; Dudley 8 
Goorge Polk, John G. Fowter, Jawee L. Hayes. % H. Pangbora, New Jerseys Wun. 
Orerieon, Wondell Samuel B. Sowall, Oukos Amew, Mreevachuaefte; 
Sprague, T. W. Higginson, Rhode Island ; Calvin &, Stowe Conneotiout, 
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especially see hard times, and there ix no poetry in their lives.”” 
She was not given to complaining but again she writes: 


It is enough to exhaust the patience of Job, the slip-shod way in which tel- 
‘egraph, oxpross and postotfices are managed here. It ja almost impossible to 
arrange for halls or to get literature delivered at the point where it is sent. 
We speak in school houses, barns, sawmills, log cabins with boards for seats 
and lanterns hang around for lights, but pooplo come twenty miles to hear 
us. The opposition follow close upon our track, but they make converts for 
us, The fact is that most of them are notoriously wanting in right action 
toward women. ‘Their objections are as low and ucurriloas as they used to 
be in the East fifteen or twenty years ago, There is a perfect greed for oor 
‘tracts, and the friends aay they do more missionary work than we ourselves, 
If our autfirage advooates only would go into the new eettlements at the very 
Deginning, they could moald public sentiment, but they wait until the com- 
forts of life are attainable and then find the ground occupied by the enemy, 


Of course they were guests in some beautiful homes, frec 
from all discomforts, but these were the exceptions. A strik- 
ing instance of the first reception usually accorded the two 
ladies is given by Mrs. Starrett, in her Kansas chapter in the 


History of Woman Suffrage: 


All were prepared beforehand to do Mrs, Stanton homage for ber talenta 
and fame, but many persons who had formed their ideas of Miss Anthony 
from the unfriendly romarke in opposition papers had conceived a projadice 
against her. Perbaps I can not better illustrate how abo everywhere over- 
came and dispelled this prejudice than by relating my own experience. A 
convention was called at Lawrence, and the friends of woman suffrage were 
asked to ontertain strangers who might come from abroad, Bx-Governor 
Robinson asked me to entertain Mrs, Stanton. We had all things in readi- 
‘nese when I received # note stating that she bad found relatives in town with 
whom the would stop, and Miss Anthony would come instead, I hastily put 
on bonnet and shawl, saying, I won't have her and I am going to tell 
Governor Robinson #0.” 

At the gate I met a dignified Quaker-looking lady with # small sutchel and 
&@ binck and white shawl on her arm. Offering her hand she said, “1 am 
Miss Anthony, and I havo been sent to you for entertainment daring the 
convention,” . , . Half disarmed by her genial manner and frank, 
kindly face, I led the way into the house and enid I would have ber stay to 
tea and then we would sce what farther arrangements could bemade. While 
1 was looking after things she gained the affections of the bables; 


had #0 won the beart and soothed instead of exciting the nervous sufferer, 
entertaining her with nccounts of the outside world, that by the time ten 
‘was ovor I was ready to do anything if Mlas Anthony would only stay with 
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us. And stay she did for over six weeks, and we parted from ber as from a 
Deloved and helpful friend. I found afterwards that in the ame way abe 
made the moat, ardent friends wherever she became personally known. 


The physical discomforts could have been borne without a 
murmur, but it was the treachery of friends, both East and 
West, which brought the discouragement and heart-sickness. 
One of the active opponents who canvassed the State was 
Charles Langston, the negro orator, whose brother Joho M. 
had met with much kindness from Miss Anthony and her 
family before the war. Whon one considers how these women 
had spent the beet part of their lives in working for the free- 
dom of the nogro, their humiliation can be imagined at seeing 
educated colored mon laboring with might and main to prevent 
white women from obtaining the same privileges which they 
were asking for themsclyes. It was a bitter dose and one 
which women have been compelled to take in every State 
where a campaign for woman suffrage has been made. 

‘The Hutchinsons—John, his son Henry and lovely daughter 
Viola—were giving a series of concerts, travelling in a hand- 
some carriage drawn by a span of white horses. As they had 
one vacant seat, they were carrying Rev. Olympia Brown, a 
talented Universalist minister from Massachusetts, who had 
been canvassing the State for several months, and she spoke 
for suffrage while they sang for both the negro and woman. 
Hon. Charles Robinson, the firat Free State governor of Kan- 
a3, volunteered to take Mrs. Stanton in his carriage and pay 
all expenses. Their hard trip killed i 
of Indian ponies. Miss Anthony « 
post at Lawrence and made herculean efforts to raise money 
for the campaign, which thus far was dependent on the collec 
tions at the meetings. There was scarcely a hope of victory. 

On the 7th of October came a telegram from George Francis 
Train, who was then at Omuha, largely interested in the Union — 
Pacific railroad. He had been invited by the secretary and 
other members of the St. Louis Suffrage Association to go to 
Kansas and help in the woman’s campaign. According] 
telegraphed that if the committee wanted him he was 
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would pay his own expenses and win every Democratic vote. 
Miss Anthony never had seen Mr. Train; she merely knew of 
him as very wealthy and eccentric. The Republicans not only 
had forsaken the women but were waging open war upon them, 
The sole hope of carrying the amendment was by adding 
enough Democratic votes ta those of Republicans who would 
not obey their party orders to vole against it. Every member 
of the woman suffrage committee who could be communicated 
with—Rev. and Mrs. Starrett, Rev. John S. Brown and 
daughter Sarah, Judge Thateher and others—said that Mr. 
Train was an eloquent speaker and advised that he be invited, 
so the following telegram was sent: ‘‘Come to Kansas and 
stump the State for equal rights and woman suffrage. The 
people want you, the women want you. S. N. Wood, M. W. 
Reynolds, Charles Robinson, Mrs. J. H. Lane, E. Cady Stan- 
ton, Susan B. Anthony.”” 

Mr. Train accepted and Miss Anthony at once began laying 
out a route for him and telegraphed: ‘‘Begin at Leavenworth 
Monday, October 21. Yes, with your help we shall triumph. 
All shall be ready for you.’ If she had had any political ex- 
perience, she would have made his appointments along the 
railroad, whose employes were largely Irish, with whom he 
was very popular on account of his Fenian affiliations; but in 
her ignorance, she arranged for most of the meetings in small 
towns off the railroads, where the inhabitants were chiefly 
Republicans. 

Mark W. Reynolds, editor of the Democratic paper at Law- 
rence, agreed to accompany him; but when the time arrived, 
although Mr. Reynolds had joined in the telegram of invita- 
tion, he took to the woods, going ona buffalo hunt without 
any excuse or explanation. Mr. Train made his first speech 
at Leavenworth, Mayor John A. Halderman presiding, Colonel 
D. R. Anthony, Rev. William Starrett and other Republicans 
on the platform. Laing’s Hall was packed with Irishmen and 
when he first mentioned woman suffrage all of them hissed, 
but after he pointed out the absurdity of letting the negroes 
vote and shutting out their own mothers and wives, the tide 
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turned and they cheered for the women. The next 

was at Lawrence, and here Mr. Train objected decidedly to the 
roule marked out, saying il was loo rough a trip for any man, 
aud ax Mr. Reynolds had deserted him he was for giving up 
the tour. Not so Miss Anthony; she said: ‘Your offer and 
his were accepted in good faith. The engagements have been 
made and hand-bills sent to every post-office within fifty miles 
of the towns where meetings are to be held. The next an- 
nouncement is for Olathe tomorrow night. I shall take Mr. 
Reynolds’ place. At one o’clock I shall send a carriage to 
your hotel. You can do as you please about going. If you 
decline I shall go there and to all the other meetings alone.”” 
He replied: “Miss Anthony, you know how to make a man 
feel ashamed.” 

The next day when the carriage came to the Starretts, for 
Miss Anthony, Mr. Train was in it and, with her heart in her 
throat, she took her seat beside him. The situation was en- 
tirely unforeseen and decidedly embarrassing, but she never 
turned back, never allowed any earthly obstacle to stand in’ 
her way. There was a crowded house at Olathe and when the 
meeting closed two young men announced that they had been 
sent to take Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Train to Paola, and they 
would have to leave at4a. a. Miss Anthony was the guest 
of Rev. and Mrs. J.C. Beach. Next morning they started on 
time in a pouring rain, stopping | atu ittle wayside inn for 
breakfast at six. The meeting was a ate ven, in the Methodist 
church. 

After it was over the county superintendent of schools, Mr, 
Bannister, took them to Ottawa in a lumber wagon. The 
steady rain had put the roads in a fearful condition and by the 
time they reached the river bottoms it was very dark and pours 
ing in torrents. The driver lost his way and brought them up 
against a brush fence. Mr. in jumped out of the vehicle, 
took off his coat so that his white shirtsleeves would show and 
thus guided the team back to the road; then he and the 
superintendent took turns walking in front of the horses. ; 
river finally was crossed and they reached Ottawa at 9 o’clock 
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Mr. Train was very fastidious and, no matter how late the 
hour, never would appear in public before he had changed his 
gray travelling suit for full dress costume with white vest and 
lavender kid gloves, declaring that he would not insult any 
audience by shabby clothes. This evening he made no excep- 
tion and so, while he went to the hotel, Miss Anthony, wet, 
hungry and exhausted, made her way straight to the hall to 
see what had become of their audience. 

She found that it had been taken in charge by General 
Blunt, one of the Republican campaign orators, and as she 
entered, he was making a violent attack on woman suffrage. 
Her arrival was not noticed and she concluded to sit quietly 
down in a corner and let matters take their course. A stair- 
way led from some lower region up to the platform and, just 
as the speaker was declaring, ‘'This man Train is an infernal 
traitor and a vile copperhead,'’ Mr. Train appeared at the top 
of the stairs. The audience broke into a roar, and in a few 
moments the had the general under a scathing fire, 

From Ottawa they travelled, still in a lumber wagon, to 
Mound City and then to Fort Scott, where they had an im- 
mense audience. After the meeting Train went to the news- 
paper office and wrote out his speech, which filled two pages 
of the Monitor, and Miss Anthony and the friends spent all of 
Sunday in wrapping and mailing these papers. From here 
they drove to Humboldt in a mail wagon, stopping for dinner 
at a little ‘* half-way house,’’ a cabin with no floor. Miss An- 
thony retains a lively recollection of this place, for the hostess 
brought a platter of fried pork, swimming in grease, and in 
her haste emptied the contents the whole length of her light 
gray travelling dress. They found many people ill, and Mr. 
Train always prescribed not a drop of green tea, not a mouth- 
ful of pork, though that waa the only meat they could get, 
plenty of fruit, though there was none to be had in Kansas, 
and a thorough bath every morning, although there was not 
enough water to wash thedishes. During this trip he stopped 
at hotels, but Miss Anthony usually was invited to stay with 

Asr—19 
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families who were either her personal friends or warm adyvo- 
cates of the cause she represented. 

So on they went, to Leroy, Burlington, Emporia, Junction 
City. It was 9 0’clock when they reached the last and, as 
usual, Miss Anthony had to make her speech without change 
of dress, and a half hour later Mr. Train stepped on the plat- 
form, refreshed and resplendent. His first words were: ''When 
Miss Anthony gets back to New York she is going to start a 
woman suffrage paper. Its name is to be The Revolution; its 
motto, ‘Men, their rights, and nothing more; women, their 
rights, and nothing less.’ This paper is to be a weekly, price 
$2 per year; its editors, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Parker 
Pillsbury; ite proprietor, Susan B. Anthony. Let 
subscribe for it !’’ Miss Anthony wasdumbfounded. During 
the long journey that day, ho had asked her why the equal 
rights people did not have a paper and she had replicd that it 
was not for lack of brains but want of money. ‘ Will not 
Greeley and Beecher and Phillips and Tilton advance the 
money?’’ ‘‘No, they say this is the negro’s hour and no 
time to advocate woman suffrage.’’ ‘‘ Well,”’ said he, ‘ I will 
give you the moncy.”” She had not taken him seriously and 
was amazed when he made this public statement, announcing 
name, price, editors, motto and everything complete. 

ae 


Sins, 5 Va 
‘They spoke at Topeka and Wyandotte and reached Leayen- 
worth the Sunday previous to elee| Mr. Train 
the evening at Colonel Anthony’s, ente: ng them in his in- 
imitable manner till midnight, and afte: left the colonel de- 
clared that ‘‘he knew more about more things than any man 
living."’ Governor Robinson and Mrs. Stanton were to close 
the campaign in this city the day before olection, and the meet- 
ing had been thoroughly advertised, but at the last moment 
they telegraphed that they would be unable to arrive 
evening, so it-was decided that Mr. Train should remain af 
Leavenworth to speak in the afternoon, and Miss Anthony 
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should keep the engagement at Atchison, announcing Mr. 
Train for the evening. This she did, but at night, when a 
great crowd had assembled, a telegram brought word that the 
ears were off the track and he could not reaclr that city. There 
was nothing for her to do but make a short speech and adjourn 
the meeting. 

Mr. Train had promised Mise Anthony that he really would 
advance the money to start a puper and, in addition, had pro- 
posed to defray all the expenses of Mrs. Stanton and herself if 
they would join him in a lecture tour of the principal citics on 
the way eastward. It was essential, therefore, for her to 
have a talk with him before she could make a definite state- 
ment to Mrs. Stanton, and her only chance for this was to cross 
the Missouri river and wait for the belated train from Leaven- 
worth. She found the ferry boats had stopped running for the 
night, but George Martin, chairman of the suffrage committee 
of Atchison, offered to take her across in a skiff. Undaunted, 
she seated herself therein and in the dense darkness was safely 
landed on the opposite shore. Here she boarded the cars and 
went to St. Joseph where she met Mr. Train, made the neces- 
fary arrangements and returned to Leavenworth by tho first 
train. 

On election day the Hutchinsons, Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Stanton, in open carriages, visited all the polling-places in 
Leavenworth, where the two ladies spoke and the Hutchinson= 
sang. Both amendments were overwhelmingly defeated, that 
for negro suffrage receiving 10,849 votes, and that for woman 
suffrage 9,070, out of a total of about 30,000. These 9,000 
votes were the first ever cast in the United States for the en: 
franchisement of women. How many of them were Republi- 
can and how many Democratic, and how much influence Mr. 
Train may have had one way or another, never can be known; 
but it is a significant fact that Douglas county, the most radi- 
cal Republican district, gave the largest vote against woman 
suffrage, and Leavenworth, the strongest Democratic county, 
gave the largest majority in its favor. 
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The Commercial, the Democratic paper of this city, said: 


When we consider the many obstacles thrown in the way of the advocates 
of this measure, the indifference with which the masses look npon anything 
‘now in government and their indiaposition to chango, the degree of success of 
these advocates is not only remarkable, but oneof which they have a just 
right to feel proad. To these two ladies, Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, to their indomitable will and courage, to their Seanenss aa 
energy, is doe much of the merit of the work performed in the State, . . 
Whilo in the recent election these Indies were not successful to the full cx 
tent of their wishes, they have the consciousness of knowing that thelr work: 
has been commensurate with the combined efforts of party organization, con- 
gresemen, senators, press and ministers to enfranchise the negro, and that 
the people of Kansas ure not more averse to giving the franchise to woman 
than to the black man. 


During the campaign the usual order was for Miss Anthony 
to speak the first half hour, making a clear, concise, strong 
argument for suffrage as the right of an American citizen, 
pleading for the negro as well as for the women, and urging 
men to vote for both amendments. She then was followed by 
Mr. Train, who insisted that it would be one of the grossest 
outrages to give suffrage to the black man and not to the white 
woman, and pleaded earnestly that the women of Kansas 
should be enfranchised. In this cere, as he believed 
thoroughly that women ought to have the ballot. He was an 
inimitable mimic and was nnsparing i in his ridicule of those 
Republicans who had battled so val for equal rights but 
now demanded that American women should stand back 
quietly und approvingly and see the negro fully invested with 
the powers denied to themselves. d a remarkable mem= 
ory, an unequalled quickness of repai toe, a peculiar gift of 
improvising epigrams and, while erratic, was a brilliant and 
entertaining speaker. He was at this time about thirty-five, 
nearly six feet tall, a handsome brunette, with curling hair 
and flashing dark eyes, the picture of vigorous health. He 
was exquisitely neat in person and irreproachable in habits, 
and had a fine courtlincss of bearing toward women which 
suggested the old-school gentleman. Miss Anthony often said 
that all the severe criticisms made upon him for years had not 
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been able to impair the respect with which he inspired her dur- 
ing that most trying campaign. Mrs. Stanton, essentially an 
aristocrat and severe in her judgment of men and manners, 
spoke most highly of Mr. Train in her Reminiscences, 

Some of the friends in Kansas were opposed to the contem- 
plated lecture tour, and letters were received from the East 
urging that it be abandoned. Mrs. Stanton was accustomed 
to defer to Miss Anthony in such matters.’ The latter felt that 
they had boon deserted by their old friends and supporters 
and the breach was too wide to be soon hoaled. Here was a 
man of wealth and high personal character, who offered to ar- 
range a lecture tour of the principal cities of the country, pay 
all expenses and at the end of the journey furnish capital for 
apaper, It seemed to her she could best serve the cause she 
placed above all else by accepting the offer, and she did so. 

As time was limited, Miss Anthony had to make arrange- 
ments for hall, etc., by telegraph, which cost Mr. Train $100. 
‘The series commenced in Omaha, November 19, and continued 
in Chicago, Springfield. St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, Springfield 
(Mass.), Worcester, Boston and Hartford, ending with a great 
meeting in Steinway Hall, New York, December 14. Mr. 
Train engaged the most elegant suites of rooms in the best 
hotels for the ladies, secured the finest halls, and this was re- 
membered as the only luxurious suffrage tour they ever had 
made, There was a railway wreck between Louisville and 
Cincinnati, and ho chartered a special train in order that they 
might keep their engagement at the latter place. This trip 
cost him $3,000, 

Where heretofore the Democratic papers had been abusive 
and some, at least, of the Republican papers complimentary, the 
tone was now completely reversed. Because they had affiliated 
with Mr, Train, the former had nothing but praise, and for 

v1 takn my blove Sosan's fodamentaraint tho vor. Ihave always feand thet whoa 
wo see.eye tooye wo aro sure to be right, and when wo pull togothor we are strong, After 
wo discuns any point and folly agree, our faith in our united judgment ke timovobilo,aud 


no amount of ridicule and opposition bas the slightest iuluence, come from what quarter it 
may." 
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the same reason the latter were unsparing in their denuncia- 
tions, and were bitterly indignant at the women for accepting 
from Mr. Train and other Democrats the help which they 
themselves had positively refused. They insisted that the 
Democrats only used woman suffrage as a club to beat negro 
suffrage, which doubtless was true of many, but Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Stanton claimed the right to accept proffered aid 
without looking behind it for the motive. The opposition, 
however, did not arise alone from the press and the politicians. 
From the leading advocates of suffrage came a vehement pro- 
toet against any partnership with George Francis Train. The 
old associates wrote scores of letters expressing their personal 
allegiance, but refusing to attend the meetings and repudiating: 
the connection of Mr. Train with the woman suffrage move- 
ment. Miss Anthony was made to realize to the fullest extent 
the feeling which had been aroused, but the last entry in the 
diary says: ‘‘The year goes out, and never did one depart 
that had been so filled with earnest and effective work; 9,000 
votes for woman in Kansas, and a newspaper started! The 
Revolution is going to be work, work and more work. The 
old out and the new in!” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
ESTABLISHING THE REVOLUTION. 
1868. 


HE first entry in the diary of 1868, January 1, 
reads: ‘All the old friends, with scarce an ex- 
ception, are sure we are wrong. Only time can 
tell, but I believe we are right and hence bound 
to succeed.’’ Immediately after the meeting at 

Steinway Hall, Mr. Train had brought with him to eall on 
Miss Anthony, David M. Melliss, financial editor of the New 
York World, and they entered into an agreement by which the 
two men were to supply the funds for publishing a paper until 
it was on a paying basis. It was to be conducted by Miss An- 
thony and Mrs, Stanton in the interests of women, and Mr. 
Train and Mr. Melliss were to use such space as they desired 
for expressing their financial and other opinions, The first 
number was issued January 8, a handsome quarto of sixteen 


Ten thousand copies were printed and, under the congres- 
sional frank of Representative James Brooks, of New York, 
were sent to all parts of the country. The advent of this ele- 
ment in the newspaper world created a sensation such as 
scarcely ever has been equalled by any publication. From 
hundreds of clippings a few charactoristic examples are 
selected. The Now York Sunday Times said ; 


‘Tor Lapres Mrurrayr.—It is out at last. If the women as a body have not 
succeeded in getting up a revolution, Susan B. Anthony, aa their representa 
tive, has. Her Revolution was issued lust Thursday as a sort of New 
Yoar'n gift to what she considered a yearning public, and it is anid to be 
“ charged to the muzzle with literary nitroglycerine.” If Mis. Stanton would 

(296) 
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attend a little more to her domestic duties and a little less to those of the 
great pablic, porbaps sho would exalt hor sex quite as much as she does by 
Quixotically fighting windmills in their gratuitous bebalf, and she might 
possibly set a notable example af domestic felicity, No married woman eam 
convert herself intoa feminine Knight of the Rucful Visage and ride about the 
country attempting to redress imaginary wrongs without leaving her own 
household in a neglectod condition that must be an eloquent witness against 
hor. As for the apinstera, wo have always said that overy woman haga nat- 
ural and inalienable right to « gvod husband and a pretty baby. When, by 
proper “ agitation,” she has secured this right, she best honors herself and 
hor acx by leaving public affairs behind her, endeavoring to show how 
happy she can make the little world of which she has just become the bril- 
Tiant center, 


The New York Independent, the great organ of the Congre- 
gationalists, had this breezy editorial: 


‘The Revolution is the martial nome of a bristling and defiant new weekly 
journal, the first nuraber of which has just been Inid on our table. When we 
mention thar it is edited by Mr. Parker Pillsbury and Mrs. Klizabeth Cady 
Stanton, all (he world will immediately know what to expect from it, Thowe 
two writers can never be uccased of having nothing to suy, or of buckward= 
ness in saying it. Hach has separately long maintained a striking individmal- 
ity of tongue and pon. Working togothor, they will prodaco a eanvaa of the 
Rembrandt sehool—Mrs, Stanton puinting the high lights and Mr. Pillybury 
the decp darks. In fast, the new journal’s real editors are Hopeand Despair, 
Beaumont and Fletcher were intellectually something alike; but Mm. Stanton. 
and Mr, Pillsbary are total rent, The lady is a gay Greek, come forth 
from Athens; the gentleman is a sombre Hebrew, bound back to Jerasalem, 
We know of no two more atriking, original, and piquant writers. What keen 
eriticiams, what Knife-blade repartens, what lacerating sarcasms we shall 
expect from the one! What solemn, roverborating, eanguinary damnations 
we shall hear from the other! 

‘Conspicoons among the new journal's nts a that groat traveller, 
hotel-builder, epigrammatiat and kite-fly 
The Revolution, from the start, will aro 
plus its friends. But it will compel attonti 
business management is in the good bani 


It only remains to add that, as “the price ile vigilance," #0. 
the price of The Revolation is two dollara a y 


The Cincinnati Enquirer in a complimentary notice said: 
“Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s Revolution grows with each 
additional number more spicy, readable and revolutionary. 
It hits right and left, from the shoulder and overhand, 
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every body and thing that opposes the granting of suffrage to 
females as well as males. The Revolution is mourning over 
no lost cause, but is aggressive, bold and determined to win 
one dear to its heart.'’ New York’s society paper, tho Homo 
Journal, commented: ‘The Revolution is plucky, keen and 
wide awake, and although some of its ways are not at all to 
our taste, we are glad to recognize in it the inspiration of the 
noblest aims, and the sagacity and talent to accomplish what 
it desires. [tis on the right track, whether it has taken the 
right train or not;”* while the Chicago Workingman’s Advocate 
declared: ‘‘We have no doubt it will prove an ableally of the 
labor reform movement.’’ The Boston Commonwealth ob- 
seryed approvingly: ‘‘It is edited by Mrs. E. ©. Stanton and 
Parker Pillsbury, whose names are guarantees of ability and 
character. Their effusions are able, pertinent and coura- 
geous."” 

To quote from Mrs. Stanton: ‘Radical and dofiant in tone, 
it awoke friends and foes alike to action. Some denounced it, 
some ridiculed it, but all read it. It needed just such clarion 
notes, sounded forth long and loud each week, to rouge the 
friends of the movement from the apathy into which they had 
fallen after the war.”’ Miss Anthony went to Washington to 
introduce the paper and returned with a list of distinguished 
subseribers, including President Johnson himself! The follow- 
ing from Mrs. Stanton will show how criticising letters usually 
were answered: 

I know that you would feel that we were right If I could talk with you. If 
George Francis Train had done for the negro all that he has done for woman 
the last three months, the Abolitionists would enshrine him asa saint. The 
attacks on Susan and me by a few persons have been petty and narrow, but 
we are right and this nine days’ wonder will soon settle itself. Of course, 
people turn up the whites of their eyes, but time will bring them ail down 
again. We have reason to congratalate ourselves that we have shocked more 
friends of the cause into life than we ever dreamed we had—porsons who 
never gave a cent or said a word for oar movement are the most concerned 
Jest Shean and 7 should injure it. Mr. Train has some extravagances and 
idiosyncrasies, but he is willing to devote his energios to our causa when no 
other man is, and we should be foolish notto accept hie aid. To think of 
Boston women holding « festival to aid the Anti-Slavery Standard, while their 
own petitions are ignored in the Senate of the United States | Women have 
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eon degraded so long they have lost all self-respect. If we love the black 
man as well as ourselyes we shall fulfill the Bible injunction. The anti-élavery 
requirement to love him better is a little too mach for buran natare. 


A few members of the exocutive board of the Equal Rights 
Association made a strong attempt to prevent the editors of The 
Revolution from occupying the room at No. 37 Park Row, used 
for their headquarters. Miss Anthony soon showed, however, 
that she had made herself personally responsible for the rent, 
that while she was overwhelmed with the work of the Kansas 
campaign letters were continually sent her asking if she could 
not somehow get the money to pay it, and that as soon as she 
returned, she borrowed $100 on her own note and paid it in 
full, So she held possession and the committee, after voting 
itself out at one session, voted itself back at the next, and. 
finally abandoned the room. 

On the very day the first copy of The Revolution appeared, 
Mr, Train announced that he was going to England immedi- 
ately. Miss Anthony says in her diary: ‘My heart sank 
within me; only our first number issued and our strongest 
helper and inspirer to leave us! This is but: another discipline 
to teach us that we must stand on our own fect.’” Mr. ‘Train 
gave her $600 and assured her that he had arranged with Mr. 
Melliss to supply all necessary funds during his short absence, 
but she felt herself invested with a ae responsibility. A 
few days later Mrs. Stanton 


Our paper has a monied basis of $50,000 and men who understand business 

topnshit. Train is engaging writers and getting subscribers in Faropa, Tt 
will improve in every way when we aro Beart started. Just now we are: 
Giyhting for our life among reformers; they pitch into us without merey. 
We are trying to make the Democrats take up our question, for that is the 
only way to move the Ropublicans, Sabscribers come in rapidly, beyond our 
‘most ranguine expectations. The press in the main ‘i cordial, but Took 
‘aakanco at a political paper edited by a woman, If we had started a “Lily"” 
ors Rosebad" and remained in the region of sentiment, we should have 
been enlogized to the skies, bat here is something dangerous. 


Instead of Mr. Train’s securing writers and subscribers in 
Europe, he was arrested for complicity with the Fenians the 
moment he made his first speech, and spent the year in a Dab- — 
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lin jail. He wrote that the finding of fifty copies of The Rev- 
olution in his possession was an additional reason for his 
arrest, a8 the officials did not stop to read a word, the name 
was sufficient. While Mr. Train continued his contributions 
to the paper during his residence in jail, he was not able to 
moet his financial obligations to it. Mr. Melliss made heroie 
efforts to pay in his quota, but the days were full of anxiety 
for everybody connected with The Revolution. Miss Anthony 
was used to such care. She had been the financial burden- 
bearer of every reform with which she had been connected, 
but to this crushing weight was added such a persecution as 
she never had experienced before, even in the days of pro- 
slavery mobs. Then the attacks had been made by open and 
avowed enemies, and she had had a« host of staunch supporters 
to share them und give her courage; now her persecutors were 
in ambush and were those who had been her nearest and 
dearest friends; and now she was alone except for Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Mr. Pillsbury. Even they were labored with, and 
besought to renounce one who seemed to have complete mas- 
tery over them and was leading them to destruction, but noth- 
ing could shake their allegiance, The excuse for this porsecu- 
tion was that the Equal Rights Association was injured by the 
publication of The Revolution. 

That there should be a paper published in the interest of the 
rights of women had been the dream of the advocates for many 
years. Antoinette Blackwell had written Miss Anthony sey- 
eral years before: ‘‘I wish we had the contemplated paper 
for Mrs. Stanton’s especial benefit. I am afraid it will be too 
late for her when we get it fairly established, which does not 
promise to be very soon. Lucy believes her own talents lie in 
other directions, and gives no approval to the plan for her- 
self."’ Lucy Stone had written: ‘*We must have a paper 
and dear, brave, sensible Mrs. Stanton must be the editor.'’ 
And at another time: ‘‘I feel very proud of Mrs. Stanton, 
she is 20 strong and noble. When we have a new paper she 
must be the editor.’’ 

Mrs. Stanton, with hor house and her large family, had no 
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white tecth make so charming a picture? “My dear Anns,” says Susan, 
starting op, and there's a shower of kiswes. Then follows an introduction to 
Anna Dickinaon. Ag we clasp hands for a moment, I look into the groat 
gray eyes that have flashed with indignation and grown moist with pity be- 
fore thousands of audiences. They are radiant with mirth now, beaming as 
a child's, and with graceful abandon she throws herself into a chair and be- 
wins @ ripple of gay talk, The two pretty assistants come in and look at her 
with loving eyes; we all closter around while she wittily recounts her re- 
cent lecturing experience. Aa the little lady keopa up her merry talk, I think 
over these three representative women, The white-haired, comely matron 
sitting there hand-in-hand with her daughter, intellectaal, lurge-bearted, 
high-souled—a mother of men; the grave, energetic old maid—an executive 
power; the glorious girl, who, withoat a thought of self, demands in eloquent 
tones justice and liberty for all, and prophesies like an oracle of old. 

May we not hope that America’s coming woman will combine these salient 
qualities, and with all the powers of mind, soul and heart vivitled and devel- 
oped it iberal atmogphere, prove herself the noblest creature tn the world? 
And soT ‘© them there—the pleasant group—faithful in their work, happy. 
in thelr hi . 


On May 14, 1868, the American Equal Rights Association 
held its second anniversary in Cooper Institute. Mrs. Stanton, 
who had a wholesome dread of anything disagreeable, was de- 
tormined not to go, but Miss Anthony declared that to stay 
away would be showing the ‘‘white feather’’ and that, as their 
enomies had been many weeks working up a sentiment against 
them, their presence would prove they had nothing to fear. 
When the convention assembled, Lucretia Mott, the president, 
being absent on account of the recent death of her husband, 
Colonel Higginson said to Miss Anthony: ‘Now we want 
everything pleasant and peaceable here, do we not?” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,’ she replied. ‘‘Well then, we must have Lucy Stone 
open this meeting.”’ ‘‘Why 20,’’ asked Miss Anthony, ‘‘when 
Mrs. Stanton is first vice-president? It would be not only an 
insult to her but a direct violation of parliamentary usage. 1 
shall never consent to it.” Finding that, nevertheless, there 
was a scheme to carry out this plan, she put Mrs. Stanton on 
the alert and, as the officers filed on the platform, gave her a 
gentle push to the front, whereupon she opened the conven- 
tion with the utmost suavity. 

It was here that these pioneers of the movement for woman 
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suffrage had the humiliation of hearing Frederick Douglass 
announce that it was women’s duty to take a back seat and 
wait till the negro was enfranchised before they put in their 
claim. Rey. Olympia Brown and Lucy Stone both declared 
the Republican party false to its principles unless it protected 
women as well as colored men in their right to vote, and in 
his report on the Kansas campaign, Mr. Blackwell, after 
speaking of the splendid work of Lucy Stone, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Brown, said: ‘Their eloquence and 
determination gave great promise of success; but, in an inoppor- 
tune moment, Horace Greeley and others saw fit in the Consti- 
tutional Convention to report adversely to woman suffrage in 
New York, which influenced the sentiment in the younger 
western State and its enterprise was crushed. Even the Re- 
publicans in Kangas ect their faces against the extension of 
suffrage to women.” 

Throughout the entire convention there was much resent- 
ment on the part of the women at the manner in which they 
had been abandoned in favor of the 1 negro. During the same 
week, at the anti-slavery meeting in Steinway Hall, Anna 
Dickinson, in the midst of an impassioned speech, declared: 
“The position of the black woman today is no better than be- 
fore her emancipation from slavery, She has simply changed 
masters from a white owner to a black h usband in many cases,” 
She demanded freedom and fr: + 
irrespective of color; and, w ing Mr. Phillips crodit for 
his years of service in the cause of woman, took occasion to 
enter her protest against the tenor of a portion of his morning. 
address—in effect, that woman’s rights must bo set aside until 
the rights of the black man were fully socured. 

As there was so much cayilling and faultfinding on the part 
of many of the Equal Rights Association at every forward and 
radical step taken by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton, they 
formed an independent committee of themselves, Hise 
Smith Miller, daughter of Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Horace Greeley 
and Abby Hopper Gibbons, daughter of Isaae T. Hopper, 
noted Abolitionist, and wife of 2 prominent banker. ‘Those 
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ladies sent a memorial to the Republican National Convention, 
which met in Chicago and nominated General Grant, but it 
never saw the light after reaching there. Snubbed on every 
hand by the Republicans, they determined to appeal to the 
Democrats. On June 27 Misa Anthony and Mrs. Stan- 
ton attonded a mass convention addressed by Governor Sey- 
mour, calling out the following editorial from the New York 
Sun: 


‘The fact that Mrs. Elisabeth Cady Stanton and Mies Sosan B. Anthony 
were the only Indies admitted upon the platform at Cooper Institute, may be 
regarded aa not only committing thom to Governor Seymour's views, bat ax 
committing the approaching Democratic convention, in whose behalf be 
spoke, to the doctrine of woman suffrage. Therefore, whether Mias Anthony 
it received an a delegate to the July convention, it ie clear that femalo suf- 
frage must be incorporated among the planks of the national Democratic 
platform; and if Governor Seymour, who is a remarkably Hne-looking man, 
is nominated, he will receive the undivided support of the women of the 
North, which will more than compensate for the lows of the negro vote of the 
South, 


At the meeting of the Equal Rights Committee, held in New 
York, a half-sarcastic resolution was offered by Theodore Til- 
ton and adopted by the committee declaring that as ‘' Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, through various published writings in The 
Revolution, had given the world to understand that the hope of 
the woman’s rights cause rests more largely with the Demo- 
eratic party than with any other portion of the people; there- 
fore she be requested to attend the approaching National 
Democratic Convention in New York for the purpose of ful- 
filling this cheerful hope by securing in the Democratic plat- 
form a recognition of woman’s right to the elective fran- 
chise.”’ 

Miss Anthony ignored the sarcasm, and with Mrs. Stanton at 
once prepared a memorial.’ The convention metand dedicated 
Tammany Hall on July 4, 1868. This was the first time since 
the war that the southern Democrats had joined with the northern 

+0 the Sonday beforn, the two ladies wore invited to breakfavt at the home of Mr, Molties, 


‘with the president of the National Labor Union and a number of prominent men trom Wall 
‘atroe}, to talk over thei prospecta In the convention. 


Axr,—2 
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innational convention and, conservative as they naturally were 
and separated as they had been from all the woman’s rights 
agitation which had kept the North stirred up for the past 
decade, one can imagine their amazement when Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Stanton and a few other ladies walked into the great hall 
and occupied reserved seats at the left of the platform. Their 
memorial was sent to the president, Horatio Seymour, and by 
him handed to the secretary, who read it amid jeers and 
laughter. Tt was then referred to the resolution committee 
where it slept the sleep of death. The special correspondent 
of the Chicago Republican thus describes the scene when the 
memorial was presented : 


Suaan B. Anthony appeared to the convention like Minorva, goddess of 
wisdom, Hor advent was with thanders, not of applaare, but of the scorn of 
a degenerate masculinity, The great Horatio said, with infinite condeacen- 
sion, that he held in his hand « memorial of the women of the United States. 
‘The name of Mies Anthony was greeted with « yell such asw Milton might 
{imagine to riso froma conclave of the damned. “She asked to plead the cause 
of her sex; to demand the enfranchiaement of the women of America—the 
only class of citizens not represented in the government, the only class with- 

, out a vote, and their only disability, the insurmountable one of ocx.” Aa 
these last significant words, with more than significant accent and modula- 
tion, came frou the lips of the knightly, the courtly Horatio, a bestial i 
laughter, awelling now into an almost Niagara chorus, now subsiding inte 
comparative allence, and ugain without further provocation rising into infer 
‘nal sablimity, hook the roof of pegs Sex—the sex of woman—was 
the subject of this infernal scorn; and the great Democratic gathering, with 
yells and shrieks and demoniac, deafening rls, consigned the memorial of 
Susan B. Anthony to the committes on resclutions, 


The World, the Herald, the press generally, 
spoke of this incident in satirical and contemptuous tones, 
and the few papers which treated it seriously declared in effect 
that, if they had to take the ‘‘nigger, they might as well add 
woman to the unpalatable dose, A petition from the Work-— 
ingmen’s Association to this same convention, demanding 
“greenback plank’’ in the platform, was receiyed with great 
respect and the plank put in as requested—offering the very ary 
strongest object lesson of the superiority of an en! 
over a disfranchised class. It was not that the co 
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had more respect for the workingman, per se, but they feared 
his vote and so adopted the greenback plank in order to placate 
him, and then nominated for President the most ultra of gold 


workingwomen, investigated their condition and published 
many articles in regard to it. A meeting was called at the 
office of The Revolution and a Workingwoman’s Association 
formed, with officers chosen from the yarious occupations 
represented, which ranged from typesetters to ragpickers. In 
September the National Labor Union Congress was held in 
Germania Hall, New York, and Miss Anthony was selected to 
represent this association. Mr. J. C. C. Whaley, a master 
workman from the great iron mills of Philadelphia, presided 
and she was cordially received. A committee on female labor 
was formed with her as chairman, and reported a strong set of 
resolutions, urging the organization of women’s trades unions, 
demanding an eight-hour law and equal pay in all positions, 
and pledging support to secure the ballot for women. 

After an extended discussion the words ‘‘to secure the ballot’ 
were stricken ont, and a resolution adopted that ‘‘by accepting 
Miss Anthony as a delegate, the Labor Congress did not com- 
mit itself to her position on female suffrage.’’ Here was this 
great body of men, honestly anxious to do something to ameli- 
orate the condition of workingwomen, and yet denying to them 
the ballot, the strongest weapon which the workingman pos- 
sessed for his own protection; unable to see that by placing it 
in the hands of women, they would not only give to them im- 
mense power but would double the strength of all labor organ- 
izations. 

Miss Anthony gave a large amount of time to the cause of 
workingwomen, taught them how to organize among them- 
selves, stirred up the newspapers to speak in their behalf, and 
interested in them many prominent women and also ‘‘Sorosis,"’ 
that famous club, which had just been formed. In address- 
ing women typesetters she said: “‘ The four things indispens- 
able to a compositor are quickness of movement, good spell- 
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ing, correct punctuation and brains enough to take in the idea 
of the article to be set up. Therefore, let no young woman 
think of loarning the trade unless she possesses these requi- 
sites. Without them there will be only hard work and small 
pay. Make up your minds to take the ‘lean’ with the ‘fat,’ 
and be early and late at the case precisely.as men are. I do 
not demand oqual pay for any women save those who do equal 
work in value. Scorn to be coddled by your employers; 
make them understand that you aro in their service as workers, 
not as womon,"* 

The diary says in October, ‘* Blue days theso.’’ Mr. Train 
was still in the Dublin jail, Mr. Melliss was doing his part 
manfally, subscribers were constantly coming in, but no paper 
can be sustained by its subscription-list. Miss Anthony wrote 
hundreds of letters in its interests, and walked many a weary 
mile and had many an unpleasant experience soliciting adver- 
tisements, but the Republicans were hostile and the Dema- 
crats had no use for The Revolution, Invariably the more 
liberal-minded men would say: ‘ We advertise in the Tribune 
and Independent, and your paper will reach few homes where 
ongor the other is not taken; '’ which was true. All the business 
and financial management devolved upon Miss Anthony, and 
she was untrained in this department. She labored all the 
day and late into the night over these details, longing to be in 
the fiold and pushing the cause by means of the platform, as 
sho had boon accustomed to do, and yet feoling that through 
the paper she could reach a larger audience. Her diary shows 
that, notwithstanding past differences, she still visited at Phil- 
lips’, Garrison’s, Greeley's and very often at Tilton's. In 
August she tells of attending the funeral of the baby in the 
family of the last, the departure from the usual customs, the 
house filled with sunshine, the mother dressed in white, and the 
inspired words of Mr. Beecher. 

She is invited to Flushing, Owego and various places to 
address teachers’ institutes and oceasionally to give a lyceum 
lecture and, regardless of all fatigue, goes wherever a few - 
lars may be gathered. Mrs, Stanton finishes her new home 
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Tenafly, N. J., and Miss Anthony enjoys slipping over there 
for a quiet Sunday. Mrs. Stanton did most of her editorial 
work at home and Mr. Pillsbury stayed in the office. 

The last battle for 1868 was made in what was known as the 
Hester Vaughan case. When Anna Dickinson lectured in 
New York before the Workingwoman’s Association she told 
the story of Hester Vaughan: A respectable English girl, 
twenty years old, married and came to Philadelphia only to 
find that the husband had another wife. She then secured em- 
ployment at housework and was seduced by a man who deserted 
her as soon as he knew she was to become a mother. She 
wandered about the streets and finally, in the dead of winter, 
after being alone and in labor three days, her child was born 
in a garret and she lay on the floor twenty-four hours without 
fire or food. When discovered the child was dead and the 
mother had nearly perished. Circumstances indicated that 
she might have killed the child, Four days after its birth, 
she was taken to prison, where she was kept for five months, 
then tried, found guilty and sentenced tobe hanged. She had 
now been in jail ten months. 

The Revolution and the Workingwoman's Association, 
headed by Miss Anthony, took up the case, not so much be- 
cause of the individual as to call attention to the wrongs con- 
stantly perpetrated against woman. They created such a pub- 
lie sentiment that a great meeting was held in Cooper Institute, 
where Horace Greeley presided and a number of well-known 
men and women took part, including Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Rose, 
Dr. Lozier and Eleanor Kirk.‘ Speaking briefly but to the 
point Miss Anthony submitted resolutions demanding that 
women should be tried by a jury of their peers, have a voice 
in making the laws and electing the officers who execute them; 
and declaring for the abolition of capital punishment. These 
were adopted with enthusiasm and the meeting, by unanimous 
yote, asked the governor of Pennsylvania for an unconditional 


“Dr. Clemonos Lealer and Mra. Eleanor Sin bate Movsineatiy Sins. ie Eman 
fortuante girl. In passing the different coils they aotiord many women prisoners aud 

‘of the Indioe asked the inspector if he could tive any doe of the cause. the downfall ot 
‘these women. "Yee," ho replied, “faith in mon, 
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pardon for the girl, while over $300 were subscribed for her 
benefit. Through Miss Anthony arrangements were made for 
Mrs. Stanton and Elizabeth Smith Miller to carry to Governor 
Geary a memorial from the Workingwoman’s Association in 
behalf of Hester Vaughan. During their interview the gor- 
ernor declared emphatically that justice never would be done 
in such cases until women were in the jury-box. These efforts, 
supplemented by others afterwards made in Philadelphia, 
resulted in his granting the pardon, and the girl was assisted 
back to her home in England. 

Although The Revolution suffered the anxieties inseparable 
from the launching of a new paper, it found much reason for 
encouragement. A namber of prominent men and newspapers, 
during the year, had come out boldly in favor of woman suf- 
frage and there scemed to be a considerable public sentiment 
drifting in that direction; but there wero signs even more hope- 
fulthan these. Immediately upon the assombling of Congress, 
in December, 1868, Senator 5. ©. Pomeroy, of Kansas, pres~ 
ented a resolution a# an amendment to the Federal Constita- 
tion providing that ‘the basis of suffrage in the United States 
shall be that of citizenship; and all native or naturalized eiti- 
zens shall enjoy the same rights and privileges of the elective 
franchise; but each State shall determine by law the age,"’ ete. 


A few days later George W. Julian, of Indiana, offered a 
similar amendment in the House of Representatives, as follows: 
“The right of suffrage in the United States ehall be based upon 
citizenship, and shall be regulated by Congress; and all citizens 
of the United States, whether native or naturalized, shall enjoy 
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this right equally, without any distinction or discrimination 
whatever founded on sex." 


Bbc" Yan 


The last of December Senator Henry Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Julian introduced bills to onfranchise 
women in the District of Columbia, the latter including also 
the women in the Territories. A review of the situation in 
The Revolution of December 31, said : 


In our political opinions, we have boon grossly misanderatood and mierep- 
resented. There never was a time, eyen in the re-election of Lincoln, when 
to differ from the lending party was considered more inane and treasonable. 
Bocanse we made a higher demand than either Republicans or Abolitionists, 
they in self-defense revenged themselves by calling us Democrats; justas the 
church at the time of itsapathy on Wery question revenged the goad- 
ings of Abolitionists by calling them “infidels.” If claiming the right of 
saffrage for every citizen, male and female, black and white, a platform far 
above that occupied by Repablicans or Abolitioniats today, is to be a Demo- 
crat, then we glory in the namo, but we have not e0 understood the policy of 
modern Democracy. ‘Though The Revolution and its founders may have been 
open to criticism in many respects, all admit that we have galvanized the 
people into life and slumbering friends to uction on this question, 
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Fa OTWITHSTANDING the protests and petitions of 
the women, the Fourteenth Amendment had been 


“‘male’’ being thereby three times branded on the 
Constitution. In the resolutions of Senator Pom- 
eroy and Mr. Julian, however, they found new hope and fresh 
courage. They had learned that the Federal Constitution 
could be so amended as to enfranchise a million men who but 
yesterday were plantation slaves. Here, then, was the power 
which must be invoked for the enfranchisement of women. 
From the office of The Revolution went out thousands of peti- 
tions to the women of the country to be circulated in the 
interests of an amendment to regulate the suffrage without 
making distinctions of sex. 1 was decided that a convention 
should be held in Washington in order to meet the legislators 
on their own ground. A suffrage association had been formed 
in that city with Josephine S. Griffing, founder of the Freed- 
men's Bureau, president; Hamilton Willcox, secretary. This 
was the first ever held in the capital, and it brought many new 
and valuable workers into the field. Clara Barton here made 
her first appearance at a woman suffrage meeting, and was a 
true and consistent advocate of the principle from that day 
forward. 
The venerable Lucretia Mott presided, and Senator Pomeroy 
opened the convention with an eloquent speech, January 19, 
1869. A feature of this occasion was the appearance of several 


‘ (313) 


4. 
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young colored orators, speaking in opposition to suffrage for 
women and denouncing them for jeopardizing the black man’s 
claim to the ballot by insisting upon their own, One of them, 
George Downing, standing by the side of Lucretin Mott, de 
clared that God intended the male should dominate the female 
everywhere! Another was a son of Robert Purvis, who was 
earnestly and publicly rebuked by his father. Edward M. 
Davis, son*in-law of Lucretia Mott, also condemned the women 
for thoir temority and severely criticised the resolutions, which 
demanded the same political rights for women as for negro 
men, 

Mias Anthony called on Senator Harlan, of Lowa, chairman 
of the District committee, who readily granted the women a 
hearing which took place January 26, when she and Mrs. 
Stanton gave their arguments. This was the first congres- 
sional hearing ever granted to present the question of woman 
suffrage. An appeal was sent to Congress praying that women 
should be recognized in the next amendment. In her letter to 
the Philadelphia Press, Grace Greenwood thus described the 
leading spirits of the convention: 


Near Lucretia Mott sat her sister, Martha Wright, a woman of strong, con= 
Mm. 


pony 
healthfal life; Miss Sasan B, Antbony, looking all she is, a keen, en 
uncompromising, unconquerable, passionately earnest woman; Clara 
whose name is doar to soldiers and blessed in thousands of homes to which 
the soldiers shall return no more—a brave, benignant-looking woman, . . « 

Miss Anthony followed in a strain not only cheerfal, bnt extltant—review= 
ing the advance of the cause from its first 
position, where, she alleged, it commanded the attention of the world, She 
spoke in her usual pangent, vehement style, hitting the nail on the bend 
‘every timo, and driyingit in upto the head, Indeed, it eeems to me, that while 
Lucretia Mott may be sald to be the soul of this movement, and Mr. Stanton 
the mind, the “awift, keon intelligence," Miss Anthony, alert, aggrossive 
and indefatigable, is its nervous energy—its propulsive force. . . « 

To aoe the three chinf figures of thia great movement sitting apon # stage ix 
joint council, like the three Fates of « now disponsation—dignity and the 
everacceptable grace of scholurly earnestness, intelligence and beneflornee 
making them promjnent—is assurance that the women of our country, b 
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of defenders or injared by talse ones, have advocates equal to the great 
domands of their cause, 


23 


Immediately after this convention, Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Stanton, by invitation of a number of State suffrage commit- 
tees, made a tour of Chicago, Springfield, Bloomington, Ga- 
lena, St. Louis, Madison, Milwaukee and Toledo, speaking to 
large audiences. At St. Louis they were met by a delegation 
of ladies and escorted to the Southern Hotel, and then invited 
by the president of the State association, Mrs, Virginia L. 


Minor, to visit various points of interest in the city. At 
Springfield, Ill., the lieutenant-governor presided over their 
convention, and Governor Palmer and many members of the 
legislature were in the audience. With the Chicago delega- 
tion, Mrs. Livermore, Judge Waite, Judge Bradwell, Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell, editor of the Legal News, and others, they ad- 
dressed the legislature. At Chicago, in Crosby Music Hall, 
the meeting was decidedly aggressive. Miss Anthony's resolu- 
tions stirred up the politicians, but she defended them bravely, 
according to report: 


She stood ontside of any party which threw itself across the puth 
of complete suffrage to woman, ani therefore she stood outside of the 
Republican party, where all her male relatives and friends were to be 
foand. Repablican leaders had told them to wait; that the movement 
‘was inopportune; but all the time bad continued to put up bare and bur- 
Hers against ite futary success. No woman should belong at present to 
either party; she should simply stand for snffeage. . . . She protested 
against any Ropublicane saying that Mrs. Stanton or herself bad Inid 
aastraw in tho way of the negro. Because they insisted that the rights of 
‘women ought to have equal prominence with the rights of black men, it was 
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assumed that they opposed the enfranchisement of the negro, She repelled 
‘the assumption. She arraigned the entire Republican party because they me- 
fused to see that all women, black and white, were as much in political servi- 
‘tude as the black men, 


At this meeting Robert Laird Collyer (not the distinguished 
Robert Collyer) made a long address against the enfranchise- 
ment of women, mixing up purity, propricty and pedestals in 
the usual incoherent fashion. Hoe was so completely annihi- 
lated by Anna Dickinson that no further defense of the meas- 
ure was necessary. Suffrage societies were organized in Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Toledo. In her account of this conven- 
tion, Mrs. Livermore wrote of Miss Anthony: 


She is entirely unlike Mrs. Stanton, notwithstanding the twain have been 
fast friends and diligent co-labarers for a quarter of acentory. . . . Mis 
Anthony if a Woman whom no one ean know thoroughly without respect. 
Entirely honest, fearfully in earnest, enorgetic, self-sacrificing, kind-bearted, 
wcorning difficulties of whatever mugnitude, and rigidly sensible, she is the 
‘warm friend of the poor, oppressed, homeless and friendleas of hor own sox. 
Her labors in thelr behalf are tireless and judicious. You think her plain 

_ Until she amiles, and then the worn face lights np so pleasantly and benignly 


that you forget to criticise and your heart warms towards her. Knowing bor 
great goodness, and how she has devoted her life to hard, unpaid work for 
‘tho nogeo slave and for woman, we can nover read jibes and joers at her ex- 
pense without a twinge of pain, Lot the pross Inugh at ber aa it may, ehe is 
‘a mighty power among both men und women, and thse who really love as 
well as respect her are a host. 


~~ 

In this winter of 1869 the Press Club of New York made 
the startling innovation of giving a dinner to which Indies 
were invited. Among the guests were Phoebe and Alice Cary, 
Mary L. Booth, Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Olive Logan, Mary 
Kyle Dallas and Miss Anthony. Simonton, of the As- 
sociated Press, was toast-master. Nothaving had the slightest 
intimation that she was expected to speak, Miss Anthony was 
called upon to respond to the question, ‘Why don’t the 
women propose?" Without a moment's hesitation she arose 
and said: ‘ Under present conditions, it would require a 
good deal of assurance for a woman to say to a man, ‘ 
sir, will you support me for the rest of my life?’ When a 
ayocations are open to woman and she has an opportunity to 
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acquire a competence, she will then be in a position where it 
will not be humiliating for her to ask the man she loves to 
share her prosperity. Instead of requesting him to provide food, 
raiment and shelter for her, she can invite him into her home, 
contribute her share to the partnership and not be an utter de- 
pendent. There will be also another advantage in this ar- 
rangement—if he prove unworthy she can ask him to walk 
out.”’ It will be seen by this original and daring reply that 
Miss Anthony could not attend a dinner party even without 
creating a sensation, 

The passage of the Thirteenth Amendment abolishing slav- 
ery, and the Fourteenth establishing the citizenship of the ne- 
gro, did not prove sufficient to protect Irim in his right of suf- 
frage and, although Sumner and other Republican leaders con- 
tended that another amendment was not necessary for this, the 
majority of the party did not share this opinion and it became 
evident that one would have to be added.’ Those proposed by 
Pomeroy and Julian securing universal suffrage were brushed 


aside without debate, and the following was submitted by Con- 
gress to the State legislatures, February 27, 1869: 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the Waited States, or by any State, on account of mee, color or 
previous condition of sorvitade, 


Amendment XIV had settled the status of citizenship. ‘‘All 
persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside.’ Now came the next meas- 
ure to protect the citizen’s right to vote, which proposed to 
guard against any discrimination on account of race, of color, 
of previous condition, but by the omission of the one word 
‘*sex,"’ all women still were left disfranchised. At this 
time the leading Republicans believed in universal suffrage. 
Garrison, Phillips, Greeley, Sumner, Tilton, Wilson, Wade, 

‘Tt inelaimed, on eood authority, that Anna Dickinson wae tho firet to sugost that such 
a0 amendment eoald be required, as oarly as 18%, tn 2 eonsaltation with Theodor Tilton 


‘and Frederick Dooglass at the §1 Lay! Convention in Philadelphia, ws the only 
nine method of protecting the freedmen. Ser History of Woman Suffrage, Vol. LI, pe 327. 
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Stevens, Brown, Julian and many others had publicly 
declared their belief in the right of woman to the bailot, but 
now driven by party necessity, they repudiated their princi- 
plos, and deferred the day of her freedom for generations. Yet 
‘it was not forgotten still carefully to include her in the basis 
of representation, fully to make her amenable to the laws, and 
strictly to bold her to her share of taxation. In reference to 
this The Revolution said : 


‘The proposed amendment for “ manhood suffrage” notonly rouses woman's 
projudices against the negro, but on the other bund his contempt and hostility 
toward her, . . . Just a¥ the Democratic ery of a “white man's govern 
ment" created the antagoniam between the Irishman and the negro, which: 
culminated in the New York riots of 1868, so the Repablican ery of “manhood 
auffrage” creates an antagonism between black men and all women, which 
will culminate in fearfal outrages on womanhood, eapecially in the Southern 
States. While we fully appreciate the philosophy that every extension of 
righta preparer the way for greater freedom to new clauses aad hastens the 
day of liberty to all, weat the same time see that the immediate effect of class 
enfranchisement is greater tyranny and abuse of those who have no voice in 
the government. Had Iriahmen been disfranchised in this country, 
would have made common cause with the negro in fighting for his rights, 
when exulted above him, they proved his worst enemies. ‘The negro will a 
the victim for generations to come, of the prejudice engendered by making 
this a white man’s government, While the enfranchisement of each new 
claus of white men was a step toward hin ultimate freedom, it 
his degradation in the transition period, and he touched the depths when 
men but himself wore crowned with citizenship. 

Just 80 with woman, while the enfranchieement of all men hastens the day 
for justice to ber, it makes her degradation more complete in the transition 
state. It is to escapo the added tyranny, p tions, insults, horrors 
which will suroly be visited upon hor in tho ostabliahment of an aristocracy 
of sex in this republic, that we raise oar indignant protest against this whole- 
ale desecration of woman in the pending a p 
the rulers of this nation to consider the degradat 
Republican leaders see that it if a protection and defense for the binek 
giving him new dignity and self-respect, and making his rights more 
in the eyes of his enemies. It is mockery to tell woman she is excluded at 
all political privileges on the ground of respeet; aince the laws and constitas 
tions for ber, in common with all ae clagses, harmonize with the 
degradation of the position. 3 


In their protest against this discrimination and their 
enee that the word ‘‘sex’’ should be included in the Fif 
Amendment, Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton stood p 
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cally alone. Most of the other women allowed themselves to 
be persuaded by the politicians that it was their duty to step 
aside and wait till the negro was invested with this highest 
attribute of citizenship. 

In the first issue of The Revolution for 1869 appeared this 
letter from George Francis Train, who had just been released 
from the Dublin jail and had returned to America: 


~ + + » + I knew the load I had to carry in the woman question, but 
yon did not know the load you had to carry in Train, When the poor man’s 
horse foll and broke his leg, the crowd ¢ympathized. “How mach you pity?” 
asked the Frenchman; ‘I pity man $20," T saw that the theoretical breech- 
ing had broken in Kansas, and with volee, with pen, with time and, what 
none of your old friends did, with purno, I throw mynolf into tho battle, 

With your remarkable industry and extraordinary executive ability you 
have astonished all by your success. You remember I begged you never to 
atop to defend me bat to pash on to vietory. Now both partics are nock and 
neck to see who shall lead the army of in-coming negro voters. Woman 
already begins to creep, Soon she will walk and legislate, No sneers, no 
fow jokes, no obscene remarks are now bandied about. ‘The iceberg of prej- 
adiece is moving down the Gulf Stream of a wider liberty and will melt away 
with the bigotry of ages. The ball is rolling down the hill. You no longer 
need my services. The Revolution is a power. Would it not be more so 
without Train? Had yoo not better omit my name {n 18697 Would it not 
bring you more subscribers, and better assist the noble cause of reform? 
Although the Gurritonians have #0 ungenerourly attacked me, perbups they 
will do ux moch for you as Ihave. If #o, tell them, confidentially, the thou- 
sands I have devoted to the cause, and guarantee the haters of Train that bis 
name shall not appear in The Revolation after January 1. 
show my unselfishness than by aski 
‘equal righta and equal pay for women, and to shut me out of The Revolution 
in futare, in order to bring in aguin ‘the apostates,” 


Although Mr, Train continued to supply funds and to send 
an occasional letter for a few months longer, his active connec- 
tion with the paper ceased after its first year. In the issue 
of May 1 it contained the following editorial comment: 


Onr readers will find Mr. Train's valedictory in another column, Feeling 
that he hae been 2 source of grief to our nomerous friends and, through their 
constant complaints, an annoyance to as, ho magnanimoualy retires. He has 
always anid that as soon as we were safely launched on the tempestuous #ea 
of journaliam, he should Jeavo us ‘to row our own boat.” Our partnership 
dissolves today. Now we shall look for a harvest of new subscribers, as many 
have written and eid to us again and again, if you will only drop Train, we 
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will send you putrons by the hundred. We hope the fact that Train baw 
dropped us will not vitiate these promises. Onr generous friend starts for 
California on May 7, in the first train over the Pacific road, He takes with 
him the sincere thanks of those who know what be has done in the cause of 
woman, and of those who appreciate what « power Tha Revolution has al- 
ready boen in rousing public thought to the importance of hor speedy en- 
franchisement, 


The heading of the financial department and the column of 
Wall street gossip, which had given so much offense, were 
removed, and the paper became purely an advocate of the 
rights of humanity in general and women in particular, Up 
to this time the editorial rooms had been in the fourth story of 
the New York World building, and the paper was printed on 
the fifth floor of another several blocks away, with no elevator 
in either. Miss Anthony made the trip from one to the other 
and climbed the seven flights of stairs half a dozen times a day 
for sixteen months, In 1869, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Phelps, a 
wealthy and practical philanthropist of New York City, pur- 
chased a large and elegant house on East Twenty-third street, 
near the Academy of Design, which she dedicated as the 
“‘Woman’s Bureau.’’ Sho proposed to ront the rooms wholly 
for women’s clubs and socicties and for enterprises con- 
ducted by women. The first floor was taken by The Revolu- 
tion. The handsome and spacious parlors above were to be 
used for receptions, readings, concerts, ete., and it was Mrs. 
Phelps’ intention to make the Bureau a center, not only for 
the women of New York, but for all those who might visit the 
city. f 2 

Notwithstanding all that had passed, Miss Anthony did not 
abate her labors for the Equal Rights Association and she worked 
unceasingly for the success of the approaching May Anniver 
sary in New York, securing, among other advantages, half 
fare on all the railroads for delegates. Hundreds of letters 
were sent out from The Revolution office to distinguished 
people in all parts of the conntry and cordial answers wore — 
received, showing that the hostility against the paper and 
editors was principally confined to a very smallarea. A 
vate letter from Mrs. Stanton says: ‘‘We have writ 
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every one of the old friends, ignoring the past and urging 
them to come, Wo do so much desire to sink all petty eon- 
siderations in the one united effort to secure woman suffrage. 
Though many unkind acts and words have been administered 
tous, which wehave returned with sarcasm and ridicule, there are 
really only kind feelings in our souls forall the noble men and 
women who have fought for freedom during the last thirty 
years.”” 

Under date of April 4, Mary A. Livermore wrote Miss An- 
thony, asking if she could secure a pass for her over the Erie 
road, and saying: ‘‘I have written to the New England friends 
to let bygones be bygones and come to the May meeting. Itseems 
to me personal feelings should be laid aside and women should 
all pull together."’ After telling of the excellent prospects of 
her own suffrage paper, the Agitator, just started in Chicago, 
she continues: ‘*It seems as if everybody who does not like The 
Revolution is bound to take the Agitator, which is very well, 
since they are detachments of the same corps. We must keep 
up a good understanding and work together. If you want to 
let people know there is no rivalry between us, you can an- 
nounce that Iam to send your paper fortnightly letters from 
the West detailing the progress of affairs here.’’ 

A cheery letter from Anna Dickinson says: ‘' Work has 
run in easy grooves this winter—not that the travel has not 
often been exhausting and the roads wearisome; but that every 
one in this western world is ablaze with the grand question. 
Thank God, and hurrah! I feel in both moods. I hope 
you and that adorable cherub, E. C. S., are well, and that 
everything is flourishing as it should flourish with two such 
saints. As for me, the finger of care touches lightly ; further- 
more I am in a doubly delectable condition by reason of hav- 
ing my face set towards home, and beyond home is a vista of 
my Susan's countenance. Please, my dear, can’t you meet 
this sinner at Cortlandt street, and then the sinner and the saint 
will have all the afternoon together somewhere, and that seems 
almost too good to be true ?”" 
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This was the beginning of a correspondence with Gail Ham- 
ilton, who wrote: ‘‘I regret to say that 1 can neither honor 
nor shame your anniversary with my presence. I have been 
out on a sixteen-months’ cruise, fighting single handed for 
equal rights, and am now hauled up in dock for repairs. 
But you, Tam sure, will be glad to know that, though much 
battered and tempest-tossed, I came into port with all sail 
set and every rag of bunting waving victory. This is a pri- 
‘vate note to you, and as you are but a landsman yourself, 
you will never know if my ropes are not knotted sailor-fash- 


jon,”" 
ee KO tunck tar 
The third aniversary of the Equal Rights Association opened 
at Steinway Hall, May 12, 1869, Mrs. Stanton presiding, and 
proved to be the most stormy and unsatisfactory meeting ever 
held, The usual brilliant galaxy of speakers was present, 
besides a number of prominent men and women who were 
just beginning to be heard on the woman suffrage platform. 
Among these were Olive Logan, Phoebe Couzins, Madam 
D’Hericourt, a French physician and writer, Rey. Phoebe A- 
Hanaford, Rev. 0, B, Frothingham, Hon. Henry Wilson, 
Rey. Gilbert Haven and others. There were also more dele- 


gates from the ~~ 

West, headed ee gaat A - 

by Mre. Liver- N ; 

moro,than had been F - 

present at any prey- . 

jous meeting. The § ja- 
usual number of 


fine addresses were made and all promised fair, but Stephen 
S. Foster soon disturbed the harmony by suggesting that 
was time for Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton to withd 
from the association, as they had repudiated its principles 

the Massachusetts society could no longer co-operate 
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them. This called forth indignant speeches from all parts of 
the house, and he was soon silenced.’ 

Frederick Douglass and several other men attempted to 
force the adoption of a resolution that ‘‘we gratefully weleome 
the pending Fifteenth Amendment prohibiting disfranchise- 
ment on account of race and earnestly solicit the State legis- 
latures to pass it without delay.’’ Miss Anthony declared 
indignantly that she protested against this amendment because 
it did not mean equal rights; it put 2,000,000 colored mon in 
the position of tyrants over 2,000,000 colored women, who un- 
til now had been at least the equals of the men at thoir side. 
She continued: 


‘The question of precedence bas no place on an equal rights platform. The 
‘only reason it ever forced itself here was becanse certain persons insiated that 
woman must stand back and walt until anothor clase ehould be enfranchised. 
Tn answer wo say: “Lf you will not give the whole loaf of justice to the en- 
tire people, if yoo are determined to extend the suffrage piece by piece, then 
give it rst to womes, to the most intelligent and capable of them at least, [ 
remember & long diseasion with Tilton and Phillips on this very question, 
when wo were about to carry our petitions to the New York Constitutional 
Convention. ‘Tilton said that we should urge the amendment to strike 
out the wont “white,” and added: “The question of atriking out the word 
‘male’ wo, ## an oqual rights association, shall of course present as an intel- 
Jectual theory, but not as a practical thing to be accomplished at this conven+ 
tion.” Mr. Phillips also emphasized this point; but I repudiated this down- 
right insolonee, when for fifteen years I had canvassed the entire State, 
county hy county, with petition in hand asking for woman suffrage! To 
think thot those two men, among the most progressive of the nation, abould 


‘Tn referones to this unwarmated attack, the aoted writer, William Winter, said in the 
‘York Tribune: 
country's groatest wealth, and whon, from potty 


sho was equally fnithfal and earnest, fishing hor work by petting up x petition for the 
[Binck man's fresdom of 400,000 names~tho largost over peesnnted in Congres. For womati's 


of & kind, tonder nature, firm prinelpte, 
life teuwas tho peeie to the pol. Hye mot- 
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are look mo in the {ace and spenk of this great principle for which I had 
toiled, a8 a mere intellectual theory! 

Tf Mr. Donglass had noticed who applanded when he said “black men first 
and white women afterwards,” he woald haye seen that it was only the men, 
When be tells us that the case of black men is 90 perilous, I tell hin that 
even oatraged as they are by the hateful prejudice against color, he himself 
would not today exchange his sex and color with Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


Mr. Douglase—‘‘ Will you allow me a question?”’ 

Mies Anthony—''Yes, anything for a fight today."” 

Mr. Douglase—'‘I want to inquire whether granting to wo- 
man the right of suffrage will change anything in reapect to the 
nature of our sexes,”’ 

Miss Anthony—‘‘It will change the nature of one thing 
very much, and that is the dependent condition of woman. Tt 
will place her where she can earn her own bread, so that she 
may. go out into the world an equal competitor in the struggle 
for life; so that she shall not be compelled to take such posi- 
tions as men choose to accord and then accept such pay as 
men please to give. . . . It is not a question of prece- 
dence between women and black men; the business of this 
association is to demand for every man, black or white, and 
every woman, black or white, that they shall be enfrancbised 
and admitted into the body politic with equal rights and priyi- 
leges.”" 

As everybody in the hall was allowed to vote there was no 
difficulty in securing the desired endorsement of an amend- 
ment to enfranchise negro men and make them the political 
superiors of all women. There 1 never had been a convention 
so dominated by men. Although thea udience refused to listen 
to most of them and drowned their voices by expressions of 
disapproval and calls for the women speakers, they practically 
wrested the control of the meeting from the hands of the 
women and managed it to suit themselves. 

‘This was Mrs. Livermore’s first appearance at one of those 
anniversaries and she created a commotion by introducing 
this resolution: ‘While we recognize tho disabilitios which 
legal marriage imposes upon woman as wife and mother, and 
while we plodge oursolyes to seek their remoyal by putting 
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on equal terms with man, we abhorrently repudiate ‘free 
loveism’ as horrible and mischievous to society, and disown 
any sympathy with it.’’ Tt was the first time the subject had 
been brought before a woman's rights convention and its in- 
troduction was indignantly resented by the ‘‘old guard."* 
Lucy Stone exclaimed: “‘I feel it is a mortal shame to give 
any foundation for the implication that we favor ‘free loveism.” 
Tam ashamod that the question should be raised here. There 
should be nothing at all said about it. Do not let us, for the 
sake of our own self-respect, allow it to ba hinted that we 
helped to forge a shadow of a chain which comes in the name 
of ‘free love.’ [| am unwilling that it should be suggested 
that this great, sacred cause of ours means anything but what 
we have said it does. If any one says to us, ‘Oh, I know 
what you mean, you mean free love by this agitation,’ let the 
lie stick in his throat."” 

Mrs. Rose followed with a strong protest, saying: ‘*I think 
it strange that the question of ‘free love’ should have been 
brought upon this platform. I object to Mrs. Livermore's 
resolution, not on account of its principles, but on account of 
its pleading guilty. When a man tries to convince me that 
he is not a thief, then I take care of my coppers. If we pass 
this resolution that we are not ‘free lovers,’ people will say, 
*Itis true that you are, for you try to hide it." Lucretia Mott’s 
name has been mentioned as a friend of ' free love,’ but I hurl 
back the lie into the faces of those who uttered it. We have 
‘been thirty years in this city before the public, and it is an in- 
sult to all the women who have labored in this cause; it is an 
insult to the thousands and tens of thousands of men and wo- 
men who have listened to us in our conventions, to say at this 
late hour, ‘We are not ' free lovers.” '” 

‘The charge of ‘free love’ was vigorously repudiated by 
Miss Anthony also, who closed the discussion by asserting : 
“ This howl comes from the men who know that when women 
get their rights they will be able to live honestly and not be 
compelled to sell themselves for bread, cither in or out of mar- 
riage. Thore are very few women in the world who would 
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enter into this relationship with drunkards and libertines pro- 
vided they could get their subsistence in any other way. We 
can not be frightened from our purpose, the public mind can 
not long be projudiced by this ‘ free lore ' ery of our enemies.” 
Olive Logan poured oi] upon the troubled waters in a graceful 
speech, and the subject was dropped. 

At each recurring anniversary the conviction had been grow- 
ing that the term ‘‘ equal rights "' was too comprehensive, per- 
mitting entirely too much latitude as to speakers and subjects. 
Ever themselves having been repressed and silenced, when at 
last women made a platform on which they had a right to 
stand, they declared first of all for ‘‘free speech.’’ 
would not refuse to any human being what so long had been 
denied to them and, as a result, fanatics, visionaries and ad- 
yocates of all reforms flocked to this platform, delighted to 
find such audionces. According to the tenets of the associa- 
tion, all speakers must have equal rights on their platform 
and there was no escape. Sometimes it was nothing more 
harmful than a man with a map to explain how the national 
debt could be paid without money, or a woman with a system of 
celestial kites by which she proposed to communicate with the 
other world. Occasionally the p advocates of various political 
theories would secure possession, consuming the time and 
diverting attention from the main issue, At the convention 
just closed, the hobby-riders were present in greater foree: than 
ever before and it seemed imperative e that some means should 
be adopted to shut them out thereafter. It was proposed to 
change the name to Woman Suffrage Association, which would 
bar all discussion of a miscellancous character. There was a 
strong objection to this, however, because such action required 
threo months’ notice. 

At tho close of the convention a reception was held at the 
Woman's Bureau, Saturday evening, May 15, 1969, and 
attended by women from nineteen States who had 3 
representatives to the Equal Rights Association.* At 


* Maine 3, Vermont 1, New Hampshire 4, Masschumits 5, Rhele Island 2, 0 
Rew Jersey 7, Peonsylyanie 3, Ilinois 2, Obie & Wisconsin 1. Miauosots 
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earnest request, it was decided to form a new organization to 
be called the National Woman Suffrage Association, whose 
‘especial object should be a Sixteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, securing the ballot to the women of the 
nation on equal terms with men. A conyention of officially 
appointed delogates was at that time impracticable, as there 
were but few local suffrage societies and still fewer State organ- 
izations. It was thought that although it might not be 
formed by delegates elected for this specific object, it would be 
sufficient for working purposes until the next spring when, 
the required three months’ notice having been given, a perma- 
nent organization might be effected. Accordingly, a constitu- 
tion was adopted and officers elected.’ The following week at 
Cooper Institute Anna Dickinson made her great speech for 
the rights of women, entitled ‘* Nothing Unreasonable,”' to in- 
augurate the new National Woman Suffrage Association, and 
before an immense audience she pleaded for woman with the 
same beauty and eloquence as in days past she had pictured 
the wrongs of the slave and urged his emancipation. 

The association was organized May 15, and on the 17th 
Mrs. Livermore wrote Miss Anthony from Boston; ‘“ Lhope 
you arerested somewhat. Iam very sorry for you, that you 
are carrying such heavy burdens. If you and I lived in the 
same city, I would relieve you of some of them, for I believe 
we might work together, with perhaps an occasional collision. 
Now I want you to answer these two questions; 1st.—Did 
you do anything in the way of organizing at the Saturday even- 
ing reunion, and if so, what? That Equal Rights Associa- 
se &, Nebraska 1, California t, Dixtrict of Columbia 3, Washington Territory 148 The ve- 


toniader of the oe hundred mombers who joined the association that ovening resided in 
differant parte of the State of New York. 


® President, Elizatetl Cady Btanton. 


jaran B. Anthony. Advisory eounal, 
vr Mrs. Prupeia Minor, Slo.: Adeline ‘Thomson, Ban.: Mes. 3 
Longley, Obio; Mev. J. P. Root, Kan. Lilie Peekhara, Wis. 
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tion is an awful humbug. I would not have come on to the 
anniversary, nor would any of us, if we had known what it 
was. We supposed we were coming to a woman suffrage 
convention. 2d.—If Mrs. Stanton will not go West toa series 
of meetings this fall and winter, would you dare undertake it 
with me alone? We must have strong people of established 
reputations. ‘Only the Stanton, the Anthony, and the 
Livermore,’ that is what the Chicago Tribune says. . . .’" 
Later, while still in Boston, she wrote again: 


You are mistaken in thinking Lexborted the formation of a national euf- 
frage association the Saturday night after the New York convention; I only 
advised talking itup. All agreed that it ought to be formed but that « pre- 
Himinary call should be ieavod first. 1am for a national organization with 
‘Mrs. Stanton, president, and with you as one of the executive committee, 
bat want it arrived at compatibly with parliamentary rules... 
now having asserted myself, let me say that 1 sympathize moro with your 
energy aud earnestness which lead you to override forms and rules than Ido 
‘with the awfully proper and correct spirit that waite till everybody 
before it does anything. I have no doubt bat we all shall join the i 
Association, each State by its elected members, when we hold our great oe 
ern Woman Suffrage Convention in Chiengo next fall. Mrs. Stanton and 
you must both be present; we probably shall all vote together then to go into 
the National Association. Remember you are to make that series of conyen- 
tiona with me. Iam dopending on you. 


The next November, in answer to a circular signed by Lucy 
Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Caroline M. |. Severance, T, W. Hig- 
ginson and George H. Vibert, ac call was issued resulting in 
aconyention at Cleveland, 0., to for another national suf- 
frage association on the following 1 basis of representation: 
“The delegates appointed by existing State organizations sball 
be admitted, provided their number does not exceed, in each 
case, that of the congressional delegation of the State. Should 
it fall short of that number, additional delegates may be ad-— 
mitted from local organizations, or from no organization what- 
ever, provided the applicants be actual residents of the State P 
they claim to represent."' The American Suffrage Agsoci 
was thus formed, with twenty-one States represen’ 

Ward Bocchor, president; Henry B. Blackwell, Amanda Wa 
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revording secretaries; Lucy Stone, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 

In the midst of her exacting duties and many annoyances, 
Miss Anthony found time to write numerous letters and obtain 
a testimonial for Ernestine L. Rose, who was about to return 
with ber husband to England, after having given many years 
of valuable service to the women of America. She secured a 
handsome sum of money and a number of presents for her, 
and Mrs. Rose went on board ship laden with flowers and very 
heppy and grateful. Miss Anthony wrote to Lucretia Mott: 
“Was it not a little fanny that this unsentimental personage 
should have suggested the thing and stirred s0 many to do the 
sentimental, and yet could not even take the time to go to the 
wharf and say good-by? I spent Sunday evening with her 
and it is a great comfort to me that I helped others contribute 
to her pleasure.'’ On the back of this letter, which was sent 
to her sister, Martha Wright, Mrs. Mott penned: ‘Think of 
the complaints made of Susan when she does so much and 
pute others up to doing, and always keeps herself in the back- 
ground.'” 

Tn the summer of 1869, under the auspices of the National 
Association, large and successful conventions were held at 
Saratoga and Newport in the height of the season. OF the 
former The Revolution said; ‘That a woman suffrage con- 
vention should have been allowed to organize in the parlors of 
Congress Hall, that those parlors should have been filled to 
their utmost capacity by the habitual guests of the place, that 
such men as ex-President Fillmore, Thurlow Weed, George 
Opdyke and any number of clergymen from different parts of 
the country, should have been interested lookers-on, are sig- 
nificant facts which may well carry dismay to the enemies of 
the cause. That the whole convention was conducted by 
women in a dignified, orderly and business-like manner, is a 
strong intimation that in spite of all which has been said to 
the contrary, womon are capable of learning how to manage 
public affairs.’* 

‘The following comment was made by Mrs. Stanton on the 
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Newport convention: ‘' So, obeying orders, we sailed across 
the Sound one bright moonlight night with a gay party of the 
‘disfranchised,’ and found ourselves quartered on the enemy 
the next morning as the sun rose in all its resplendent glory. 
Although trunk after trank—not of gossamers, laces and 
flowers, but of suffrage ammunition, speeches, petitions, reso- 
lutions, tracts, and folios of The Revolution—had been slowly 
carried up the winding stairs of the Atlantic, the brave mon 
and fair women, who had tripped the light fantastic toe until 
the midnight hour, slept heedlossly on, wholly unaware that 
twelve apartmonts were already filled with the strong-minded 
invaders. . . . The audience throughout the convention 
was largo, fashionable and as enthusiastic as the state of the 
weather would permit.’’ : 

The Fourth of July was celebrated by the association in a 
beautiful grove in Westchester county, Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Stanton, Judge E. D. Culver and others making addresses. 
Weekly meetings of as many of its members as were in New 
York were held at the Woman’s Bureau, a large number of 
practical questions relating to women were brought forward, 
and there was constant agitation and discussion. A note 
from the tax collector called forth this indignant answer from 
Mise Anthony: 


=. 
¥ have your polite note informing me that as pablisher of The Revolution, 
of $14.10 for the tax on monthly 
the umount, but you will please 
understand that I pay itander protest. The Revolution, you are aware, ia a 
journal the main object of which is to apply to those degenerate times the 
great principle for which our ancestors fought, that taxatic 


‘ment ought to be ashamed to exact this tax of ma 2. . 


On September 10 Miss Anthony attended the GreatWestern Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention at Chicago, where she spoke several 
times and was cordially received. She was theguest of Mrs. Kate 
N. Doggett, founder of the Fortnightly Club. From here: f 
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went to the St. Louis convention, October 6 and 7, which was 
especially distinguished because of the resolutions presented by 
Francis Minor, a prominent lawyer of that city, with an argu- 
ment to prove that, under the Fourteenth Amendment, women 
already had a legal right to vote. Those were supported by 
his wife, Virginia L. Minor, in a strong spooch. They wero 
the first thus to interpret this amendment. Ten thousand extra 
copies of The Revolution containing the resolutions and this 
speech were published, laid on the desk of every member of 
Congress, sent to the leading newspapers and circulated 
throughout the country. For a number of years the National 
Suffrage Association held to this construction of the amend- 
ment, until it was decided to the contrary by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Conventions were held in Cincinnati and Dayton, O. At 
the latter Miss Anthony gave a scathing review of the laws 
affecting married women, thecontrol which they allowed the 
husband over the wife, children and property, making, how- 
ever, no attack upon men but only upon laws. Each of the 
other speakers, all of whom were married, in turn took up the 
cudgel, and proceeded to tell how good hor own husband was, 
and to say that if Miss Anthony only had a good husband she 
neyer would have made that specch, but each admitted that 
the men were better than the laws. In her closing remarks 
Miss Anthony used their own testimony against them and cre- 
ated great merriment in the audience. Whenever she com- 
mented on existing conditions or on general principles, indi- 
vidual men and women were sure to rush into the fray, making 
a personal application and waxing highly indignant. The 
Dayton Herald said of her evening address: ‘‘ She made a 
clear, logical and lawyerlike argument, in sprightly language, 
that women being persons are citizens, and as citizens, voters. 
We think that none who examine her authorities and line of 
diseypsion can avoid her conclusions, and we are certain that 
many of the ablest jurists of the land have the honor (logic- 
ally and legally) to coincide in her argument."’ 

In 1869 Mrs. Ieabella Beecher Hooker came actively into the 
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suffrage work and proved a valuable ally. She had been 
much prejudiced against Miss Anthony and Mrs, Stanton by 
newspaper reports and by the misrepresentations of some of 
her acquaintances, and in order to overcome this feeling 
Paulina Wright Davis arranged that the three should visit her 
for several days at her home in Providence, R. [., 

her invitation: ““T once had a prejudice agairist Susan B. An- 
thony but am ashamed of it. T investigated carefully every 
charge made against her, and I now know her to be hb 
honorable, generous and above all petty spites and 

Mrs. Hooker was so delightfully disappointed in the two 

that she became at once and forever their staunchest 

and advocate. To Caroline M. Severance she wrote: 


I have studied Mins Anthony day and night for nearly a week, and 
taken the testimony of thove who have known her intimately for 
years, and all are united in this resume of her character: She isa 


immense. Sometimes sho fails in judgment, according to the 
others, but in right intentions never, nor in faithfalness to her fi 
confess that after studying her carefully for days, and ander the 
—'s lottors againat her, and after attending a two-daye” convention 
port engineered by her in her own fashion, [ am obliged to accept 
favorable interpretation of her which prevail 

Boston. Mra. Shenton, too, ts. magnificent 


am at work on a convention intended chiefly tol 
Anthony and Mrs. Stanton, and behold tho Qu 
maybe she can not come! I won't ha 

going to flank. It has been a real consolation to me 
wearisome business to think you would for once be 
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from all responsibility and come as orator and guest. Don’t 
fail me,"" 

‘The conyention, which closed October 29, was a great success 
and a State society was formed with a distinguished list of 
officers. The Hartford Post gave considerable space to Miss 
Anthony's address, saying: 


Miss Anthony Ia a resolnte, eubstantial woman of forty or Atty, exhibiting 
no signs of ago or wearinese, Her hair is dark, her head well formed, her 
face has an expression of masculine strength. If she were a man you would 
guess that ahe was a schoolmaster, or a quiet clergyman, or perhapa a busi- 
eas man and deacon. Sho pays no special attontion to feminine graces, bat 
is not ungnicefal or unwomanly. In speaking her manner is self-possesned 
without ranting or unpleasant demonstrations, her tones slightly monotonous, 
Long experience has taught her a candid, kindly, sensible way of preseatiag 
her views, which wins the good will of her hearers whether they accept them 
or not. She said in part: 

“How different is this from the assemblages that used to greet us who 
twenty years ago commenced to agitate the enfranchisement af woman. We 
bogin to see the time, which we shall gladly welcome, whon wo shal) not bo 
needed at the front of the battle. Of late years, the country hws been ocou- 
pied in discussing the claim of man to hold property in his fellow-man, and 
has decided the question in the negotive, Still another form of slavery 
remains to be disposed of; the old idea yet prevails that woman is owned and 
ponseased by man, to be clothed and fed and eared for by hia generosity. All 
the wrongs, arrogances and antagonisms of modern society grow out of thie 
false condition of the relations between man and woman. The present agi- 
tation rises from a demand of the #oal of woman for the right to own and 
possess herself. It Is said that as a rule man does safficiently provide for 
woman, and that she ought to remain content. The great facta of the world 
‘aro at war with this assumption. 

“For example, I see in the New York Herald 1,200 advertisements of people 
‘wanting work. Upon examination, 500 of them come from women and 300 
more are from boarding-houso keopera; and we may therefore say that eight 
of the twelve hundred advertisements ure from women compelled to rely 
‘upon their own energiés to guin their food and clothing. Every morning 
from 6 to 7 o'clock you may see on the Bowery and other great north and 
south avenues of New York, troops of 1s and women, with carsworn 
or erime-stained faces, onrrying their poor lunch half-concealed beneath a 
scanty shawl, Ifthe facts were in piel with the common theory, we 
should not seo these myriads of women thus thrust ont to get their living. 
Socioty,snust either provide groat establishments maintained by taxation to 
care for women, or else the doors of all trades and callings must be thrown 
wide open to them. - . . This woman's movement promises an entire 
change of the conditions of wagos and support. Tho status of woman can not 
be materially changed while the subsistence question remaing as at present.” 
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Miss Anthony was entertained at the home of Governor 
Jewell, afterwards Postmaster-General. One morning she 
went over to Mrs. Hooker’s and found all her guests at the 
breakfast table, Henry Ward Beecher, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Mrs. Severance, Mrs. Davis and others. She received a 
hearty welcome and Mrs. Hooker insisted she should sit down 
and have a cup of tea or coffee. Mr. Beecher joined in the 
entreaty, saying: ‘‘Now, Mies Anthony, you know you have 
to make a big speech today. When I want to be very effective 
and make people cry, Idrink a cup of tea before speaking; 
when I want to be very clever and make them laugh, I drink 
coffee; but when I want them to ory half the time and laugh 
the other half, I take a cup of each,” 

Tn a letter to Miss Anthony after she returned home Mrs. 
Hooker said; ‘I am astonished at the praise T receive for my 
part in the convention, und humbled too, for I realize how 
worthy of all these pleasant and commendatory words you and 
others have been all these yours, and what bave you received— 
or rather what have you not received? Thank God, thatis all 
over now and you are to have blue sky and clear sailing. It 
must be through suffering we enter the gates of peace." ‘Bat 


to come! A little later Mrs. Hooker wrote to a friend: 


tL 

40 far as in me lies Iwill doit. T have come in wt the death and get a large 
share of the glory, and lo, here are these, a great pany, who have been in 
the ficld for thirty years, and a whole generation has passed them by tn- 

|. Every one here says, “Our noble friend Susan bas carried the 
day right over the bewds of all of us,"" Said one of our editors, Charles Dad 
Jey Warner, a man of finest taste and culture, when he had been praising the 
dignity and power of the whole platform: ‘‘Susan Anthony is my veces 
She was the only woman thoro who never once thought of herself, Ys 
could see in Iseaiopeg, wcll ae tm bt: Yo Albena tied eae 
the eared for, self was utterly forgotten."” 


He had indeed strack the key note to Miss Antho 
strongest characteristic, utter forgetfulness of self, 
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self-abnogation, self-sacrifice without a consciousness that 
it was such. Mrs, Hook statement that she ‘‘ had come 
in at the death '’ shows the strong faith of most of these early 
workers that it would be only a brief time until the rights 
they claimed would be recognized and granted; but she herself 
has Iabored faithfully yet another thirty years without break- 
ing down the Chinese Wall of opposition. 

One object of Mrs. Hooker in calling this Hartford conyen- 
tion was to see if she could not bring together what were now 
becoming known as ‘‘ the New York and Boston wings of the 
suffrage party,’’ but she comments: ‘‘We have decided to 
give up our attempts at reconciliation; we have neither time 
nor strength to spare, and if we had, they would probably 
fail."" 

In December Miss Anthony went to the Dansville Sanitarium 
for a few days and after her return, Dr. Kate Jackson, so 
widely known and loved, wrote her: ‘‘ Since your visit here, 
through which I obtained somewhat of an insight into your 
struggles and labors, I have been in special sympathy with 
you, Ido admiretho liberal and comprehensive spirit which you 
and Mrs. Stanton show in allowing both sides of a question to 
be fairly discussed in your paper, and in giving any woman 
who does good work for her race in any field the credit for it, 
even though she may not exactly agree with you on all points. 
The spirit of exclusiveness is not calculated to push any re- 
form among the masses. . . . Our house and hearts are 
always open to you. I want to send you something more than 
good wishes and so enclose a little New Year's gift to you, 
with my love and earnest prayers for your success.’* 

The lovely Quaker, Sarah Pugh, wrote from Philadelphia: 


Dean Svsax: Not “ Dear Madam,” or “Respected Friend,” according to 
our stately fashion, for my heart yearns too warmly toward thee and thy 
work for such formality. Would it were in my power to help thee more in 
thy onward way, for It must be onward even though opponents fill it with 
stambling-blocks. Lucretia Mott ig firm in hor adboronce to New York— 
‘Bot bat that she can work, if the way offers, in all organizations which labor 
for the sume end. My opinion of The Revolution may be expressed in what 
wan aaid of another paper: ‘It fights no shar battles with onomies alrendy 
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defeated. It is true, good men and women not a few stumble at it, object to 
it und in some cases antagonize it, but nobody despises it, An affectation of 
contempt is not contempt.’” 


Scores of similar letters were received from the early work- 
ers in the cause. It is unnecessary to enter further into a 
discussion of this division in the ranks of the advocates of 
woman suffrage. The conscientious historian must perform 
some unpleasant duties, hence it could not be passed without 
notice. The mass of correspondence on this question has 
been carefully sifted and that which would give pain to others, 
even though it would magnify the subject of this work, has 
been rigorously excluded. Most of the writers and those 
whom they criticised have ended their labors and passed from 
the scene of action. No good can be accomplished, either to 
the individuals or to the reform, by inflicting these personali- 
ties upon future generations. Among earnest, forceful, aggres- 
sive leaders of any great movement, there must arise contro- 
versies because of these strong characteristics, but the chief 
interest of mankind lies not in the individuals but in the 
results which they were able to accomplish. A comparison of 
the position of woman today with that which she occupied at 
the beginning of the agitation in her behalf, fifty years ago, 
offers more eloquent testimony to the efforts of those heroic 
pioneers than could be put into words by the most gifted pen. 





CHAPTER XX. 
FIFTIETH BIRTRDAY—END OF EQUAL RIGHTS SOCIETY. 
1870. 


SONVENTIONS and conventions for fifty years, 
without a break, planned and managed by one 
py woman — was there ever a similar record? The 
year 1870 opened with the Second National 
Woman Suffrage Convention, in Lincoln Hall, 
Washington, D. C., January 19. It had been advortised for 
two days, but the interest was so great that it was continued 
through the third day and evening. Mrs. Stanton was in the 
chair and the papers united in praising the beauty, dignity 
and elegant attire of the women on the platform. A long table 
at the Arlington Hotel was reserved for them, and Miss An- 
thony relates that as they were all going into the dining-room 
one day, Jessie Benton Fremont beckoned to her and when she 
went over to the table where the general and she were sitting, 
she said in her bright, pretty way: ‘‘ Now tell me, did you 
hunt the country over and pick out a score of the most beauti- 
ful women you could find to melt the hearts of our congress- 
men?'’ 

Letters of warm approval were read from John Stuart Mill 
and Helen Taylor, of England; Professor Homer B. Sprague, 
of Cornell University; Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist 
church; Senator Matthew H. Carpenter, and many other dia- 
tinguished persons. A number of senators and representatives 
addressed the meetings, as did also Hon. A. G. Riddle, of the 
District of Columbia, Rey. Samuel J. May, Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour, Isabella Beecher Hooker, and the usual corps of well- 
known suffrage speakers. Jennie Collins, the Lowell factory 

Avr —22 (887) 
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girl, electrified the audience by discussing the great question 
from the standpoint of the workingwomen. All the New York 
dailies sent women reporters, a comparatively new feature at 
conventions. 

A hearing was arranged before the joint committees for the 
District of Columbia, and a number of the ladies made short 
addressee. Mrs. Stanton based her remarks on the unanswer- 
able argument of Francis Minor at the St. Louis convention a 
few months before, the first assertion of woman’s right to vote 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. Miss Anthony said: 


‘We are bere for the express purpoee of urging you to present in your respec 
tive bodies, bill to strike the word “male” from the District of Colambia 
Saffrage Act and thereby enfranchise the women of the District. We ask 
that the oxperiment of woman suffrage shall be made here, under the eye of 
Congress, as was that of negro suffrage. Indeed, the District has ever been 
the experimental ground of each step toward freedom. The nuction-block 
‘was bore first banished, slavery bere first abolished, the freedmen here Srag- 
‘enfranchised ; and we now ask that women here shall be first admitted to the 
ballot. Thero was great fear and trepidation all over the country as to the 
results of negro suffrage, and you deemod it right and safe to inaugurate the 
‘experiment here; and you all remember that three days’ discussion in 1866. 
‘on Senator Cowan's proposition to strike out the word “malo.” Well do I 
recollect with what anxious hope we watched thedaily reports of that debate, 
and bow we longed that Congress might then declare for the establishment 
in this District of a real republic. Bat conscience or courage or something: 
was wanting, and women were bidden stil! to walt. 

When, on that March day of 1867, the nogroos of the District Sret voted, 
the success of that election inspired ‘with confidence to pass the 
osition for the Fifteenth Amendment, and the different Staten to raity 1, 
until it has become a fixed fact that block men all over tho nation not only 
may vote but sit in legislative assemb) coustitational conventions. 
We now ask Congreas to do the same “We ask you toenfranchise 
the women of the District this very winter, so that next March they may go 
to the ballot-box, and all the people of this nation may see that it is possible 
for women to vote and the republic yet stand, ‘There is no reason, no arga- 
ment, nothing but prejudice, against our demand; and there is no wary 
break down thin prejadice but to make the experiment. Therefore, we J 
earnestly argo it, in fall faith that so on aa Ooagrees and he peel eel 
hare witnessed its beneficial results, they will go forward with a Sixteenth 
Amendment which shall prohibit any State from disfranchising any of itm 
citizens on account of sex. 


A letter from Mrs. Fannie Howland in the Hartford Cours 
thus describes the hearing: 
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Senator Hannibal Hamlin, chairman, prosented to thom snocessively the 
gentlemen of the committee, who took their seats around «long table. Mra. 
Stanton stood at one end, serone and dignified, Behind her eat a large semi- 
circle of ladies, and close about ber a group of her companions, who would 
have been remarkable anywhere for the intellectual refinement and elevated 
expression of their earnost faces, Opposite sat Charlos Sumner, looking 
fatigued and worn, but listening with alert attention. So these two veterans 
in the cause of freedom were fitly and suggestively brought face to face. 

The scene was impressive. It was simple, grand, historic, Women haye 
offen appeared in history—noble, brilliant, heroic women ; but woman collec 
tively, impersonally, today asks recognition in the eommonwealth—not in 
virtue of hereditary noblesse—not for any excellence or achievement of in~ 
dividuals, bet on the one ground of her possessing the same rights, interests 
and responsibilitieg aa man, There was nothing in thia gathering at the 
Capitol to tooch the imagination with illusion, no ball-room splendor of light, 
fragrance und Jewels, none of those graceful enchantments by which women 
have beon content to reign through brief dynastice of beauty and briefer 
fealties of homage. The cool light of a winter morning, the baro walls of a 
committee room, the plain costumes of everyday use, held the mind strictly 
to the actual {nets which gave that group of representative men and women 
its moral significance, its severe bat picturesque unity. Some foture artist, 
looking back for a memorable illustration of this poriod, will pat this new 
“Declaration of Independence” upon canvas, and will ransack the land for 
portraits of those ladies who spoke for their coantrywomen at the Capitol, 
and of thogo senators and roprosontatives who gave them audience, Mra, 
Stanton was followed by Mies Anthony, morallyas inevitable and impersonal 
as a Greek chorus, bat physically and intellectually individual, intense, orig- 
4nal, full of humor and good nature. 


The Hearth and Home, in Photographs of our Agitators, 
thus depicts Miss Anthony on this occasion : 


Sho isthe Bismarck; she plans the campaigns, provides the munitions of 
‘war, organizes the raw recruits, seta tho equadrona in the Indeed, in 
presence of a timid lieutenant, she sometimes heads the charge; but she is 
most effective as the directing generalissimo, Misa Anthony is a quick, 
bright, nervons, alert woman of fifty or so—not at all inclined to embonpoint 

‘od, even behind her spectacles. She presides over the treasury, 
tbe onts the Gordian knots, and when the ancontrollables get by the ears at 
the conventions, she is the one who straightway drags them asunder and 
turns chaos to order again. In every dilemma, she is unanimously sum- 
moned. As aspoaker, sho is angular and rigid, but trenchant, incisive, cat- 
ting through to the heart of whateror topic she touches, 


Mrs. Hooker wrote: ‘‘There were congratulations without 
stint; but Sumner, grandest of all, approaching us said in a 
deep voice, really full of emotion: ‘1 have been in this place, 
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ladies, for twenty yeara; I have followed or led in every 
movement toward liberty and enfranchisement; but this meet- 
ing exceeds in interest anything I ever have witnessed.’"’ In 


her weekly letter to the Independent, Mary Clemmer wrote of 
this convention : 


I am glad to say that it was not mongrel—in part a dramatic reading, in 
part a concert, and [n part an organ advertisement; bat wholly a convention 
whore leaders, in dignity and intellect, were fully the peers of the mon whose 
councils they besieged and arraigned. There was Mrs, 

serene, and Spree the woman whose hand lald upon a young man’s 
arm, Whose voice speaking to him, conld do so much to hold him back from 
evil, There was Susun Anthony—aaxious, earnest and importunate, sarong 
tie, fanny and unconventional as ever. Among all the company, "Susan" is 
the most violently and the most unjustly abused. ‘To be sure, abe can be very. 
provocative of such speech. She sometlines has a lawless way of talking and 
acting, Which mea think wonderfully fascinating in a belle, bat otterly anfor- 
givable in a plain, middle-aged woman. Moreover, “Susan's” utter abne- 
gation to her cause, her passion for it, sometimes carries her on to“ ways 
and toang ' not altogether tenablo—in fine, ahe will offend your taste and 
mino; but this is only the oatside and a very small side of Sasan Anthony. 
Adan, and more than # toan—a woman who ean deny herself, ignore her- 
elf, for a principle, for what she believes to be the truth, whether we be- 
Hieve it or not, ix at Teast entitled fo our respect. 

‘Susan B. Anthony has # strong, enrnest and loving nature; her devotion 
to her sex Is an otterly absorbing and absolute passion. Born and nortured 
a Quaker, she transgresses no prejudice, even of education, when she stands 
forth everywhere and in all places the unflinching, unwearied, nover-to-be- 
put-down champion of woman, In the better age, when the woman of the 
fotore shall ba man’s equal in law, in edvcation, in labor, in labor's rewards; 
when time sball have roftened the asperities of the present, and the crude 
ness of the personal shall be buried forever In the grave, Susan B. Anthony 
will live ag one of the trucst friends that woman ever had. 


Sarah Pugh wrote Miss Anthony to stop over in Philadel- 
phia and visit Mrs, Mott and herself on hor wey home from 
Washington, adding, ‘‘ We are true to you.’ In accepting 
the invitation, Miss Anthony said: ‘I pray every day to 
keep broad and generous towards all who scatter and divide, 
and hope I may hold out to the end. The movement can not 
be damaged, though some particular schemes may, by any ill- 
judged action. The wheels are secure on the iron rails, and 
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no ‘ National” or ‘American '—no New York or Boston—as- 
sumption or antagonism can block them. Individuals may 
jump on or off, yet the train is stopped thereby but for a mo- 
ment.”” 

Alletter to her frdm the California association aaclaces: ; We 
will split into a thousand pieces before we will prove false to 
you, who have so long borne the heat and burden of the day.”” 
The heat and burden’ had indeed been great, and one less 
strong in body and less heroic in soul would have sunk under 
them. Although she was still weighed down by the terrible 
financial struggle of The Revolution, the storm of opposition 
whieh it had aroused was passing away and the old friends and 
many new ones wore flocking around the intrepid standard 
bearer, whom neither fear nor favor could induce to sworve 
from the straight line marked out by her own convictions and 
conscience. Miss Anthony would soon complete a half-century, 
and her friends resolved to commemorate it in a worthy man- 
ner, Handsomely engraved cards were sent out, reading; 


‘The ladies of the Woman's Bureau invite you to a reception on Tuesday 
evening, Februsry 15, 1870, to celebrate the Fiftieth Birthday of Susan B. 
Anthony. On this occasion ber friends will be afforded an opportunity to 
testify their appreciation of her twenty years’ service in bebalf of woman. 

Kuzanern B. Pueurs, Axwa B. Daatina, Coantorm B. Wrunour. « 


There had been hard work to persuade Miss Anthony to ac- 
cept this testimonial, but she was very happy that evening 
when the spacious parlors were crowded with the leading men 
and women of the day, Although her opinionssind methods 
had been many times attacked by the newspapers, they now 
united in cordial congratulations. The New York World, ina 
long account, thus described the affair : 


A large number of friends and admirers of the private virtues and public 
ervioes of Miss Anthony assembled at the Woman’s Bureau in ‘Twenty-third 
street last evening to congratulate the Indy upon this auspicious auniversury, 
and to wish hor the castomary "' many happy retarna of the day." The 
parlors were dozxling with light, the atmospbere laden with perfume, the 
‘walla covered with beantiful works of art, und the sweet sounds of women's 
Tunghter and silvery voices filled tho apartments. Miss Susan B. Anthony 
‘stood at the entrance of the front parlor to receive her numerous friends. She 
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broke in spite of her self-control: ‘‘ If this were an assembled 
mob opposing the rights of women I should know what to 
say. I never madea speech except to rouse people to action. 
My work is that of subsoil plowing. . . . Task you to- 
night, as your best testimony to my services, on this, the 
twentieth anniversary of my public work, to join me in mak- 
ing a demand on Congress for a Sixteenth Amendment giving 
women the right to vote, and then to go with me before the 
several legislatures to secure its ratification; and when the Sec- 
retary of State proclaims that that amendment has been rati- 
fied by twenty-eight States, then Susan B. Anthony will stop 
work—but not before."’ 

When all was over, before she slept, Miss Anthony wrote 
this characteristically tender little note to the one who never 
was absent from her mind : 


My Dean Morinn: It really seems ight as if 1 were parting with some- 
thing deur—saying good-by to somebody I loved. In the last few hour I 
have lived over nearly all of life's struggles, and the most paint) is the 
memory of my mother's long and 


old home—the briek-maker 


which was a great i ¢ 
had shared so much tr nave 18 felt most nxious they 
should share this one grea pleasure, In the diary at mid- 
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night is recorded: ‘‘Fiftieth birthday! One half-century done, 
one seore years of it hard labor for bettering humanity—tem- 
perance—emancipation—enfranchisement—oh, such a strug- 
gic! Terribly stormy night, bat a goodly company and 
many, many splendid tributes to my work. Really, if I had 
been dead and these the last words, neither press nor friends 
could have been more generous and appreciative.”’ 

‘This beautiful anniversary was a sweet oasis in the severe 
monotony of a life which had been filled always with hard 
work, criticism and misrepresentation, although it was only a 
public expression of the numerous and strong friendships 
which had been many times manifested in private. The birth- 
day celebration served also to disprove the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that all women conceal their age, but though Miss 
Anthony made this frank avowal of her fifty years, there was 
scarcely a newspaper which did not introduce its comments 
with the usual silly and threadbare remarks, 

After the people began to recover in a social, intellectual 
and financial way from the effects of the Civil War, the lyceum 
bureau became a marked feature in literary life. The prinei- 
pal bureaus were in New York, Boston and Chicago. Their 
managers engaged the best speakers and each season marked 
out s route, made the appointments, adverticed extensively 
and sent them throughout the country. They paid excellent 
prices, assuming all responsibility, and engagements with 
them were considered very desirable. Under the management 
of the New York bureau, Mrs. Stanton began a tour in Novem- 
ber, 1869. Mies Anthony at this while well-known 
from one end of the country to the other, had not gained a 
reputation as a platform orator. She thoroughly distrusted 
her own power to make a sustained speech of an entire evening, 
and at all conventions had placed others on the program for — 
the principal addresses, presided herself, if necessary, and kept 
everything in motion. 

By the winter of 1870, however, the bureau began to 
applications from al] parts of the United States for leet 
from her, and Mrs. Stanton being ill for a month, Miss. 
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thony went as her substitute. She proved so acceptable that 
in February, March and April she was engaged by the bureau 
for many places in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Ellinois and 
Michigan, and received a’ considerable sum for her services, 
besides securing a number of subseribers and some liberal do- 
nations for The Revolution. In her journal she speaks of the 
good audiences, the enthusiasm and the many prominent call- 
ers at most of the places. At Mattoon she had a day and anight 
with Anna Dickinson and wrote: ‘I found her the most 
weary and worn I had ever seen her, and desperately tired of 
the lecture fleld. Her devotion to me is marvelous. She is 
like my loving and loved child.'’ 

At Peoria, the editor of the Democratic paper stated that the 
laws of Illinois were better for women than for men. Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll, whom she never had seen, wae in the 
audience, and sent a note to the president of the meeting, ask- 
ing that Miss Anthony should not answer the editor but give 
him that privilege. He then took up the laws, one after an- 
other, and, illustrating by cases in his own practice, showed 
in his eloquent manner how cruelly unjust they were to women 
and proved how necessary it was that women should have a 
voice in making them. He also offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously ndopted; ‘ We pledge ourselves, 
irrespective of party, to use all honorable means to make the 
women of America the equals of men before the law.”” 

In Detroit Rev. Justin Fulton occupied one evening in op- 
position to woman suffrage, and Miss Anthony replied to him 
the next. An audience of a thousand gathered in Young 

g- The Froe Pross had a most scurri- 
lous review of tho debate in which it said : 


‘The speakeross rattled on in this strain until a Inte hour, saying nothing 
new, nothing noble, not a word that would give one maid or mother a purer 
or etter thought. She drew no pictares of love in the household—she did 
‘not seem to think that man and wife cold even stay ander the game roof, She 
‘was not content that any woman should be a baahfal, modest woman, but wanted. 
them to be like her, to think az she thought, . . . People went there 
to#ee Sean B, Anthony, who has achieved an evancwcent reputation by her 
strenuous endeavors to defy natare. Not one woman ina hundred cares to 
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‘vote, cares amght for the ballot, would take it with the degrading influences 
it would surely bring. . . . i 


‘Anthony, If he erer comea around, . 

righters look like that, the theory will lose ground like «darkey going through 
cornfield ins light night. If she bad come out and plainly said, “See 
here, ladies, see me, Iam the result of twenty years of constant howling at 
man’s tyranny,” there would never have been another “how!” attered in 
Detroit. Or, if she had plainly said, in eo many words, “I am going to lect- 
ure on bosh, for the sake of that almighty balf-dollar per head—take it as 
Dosh. people wx heve sated ber candor, though forming the suse ames 
clusions without her asistance. 


Myra Bradwell, the able editor of the Chicago Legal Nows, 
paid the following tribute: “Miss Anthony is terribly in 
earnest on this suffrage question. We fully agree with her 
that the great battle-ground in the first instance should be in 
Congross. . . . She is now fifty, and the best years of her 
life have been devoted solely to the cause of woman. She has 
never turned aside from this object but has always been in the 
field, defending her principles against all assaults with an 
ability which has not only won the admiration of her friends 
but the respect of her enemies.’ 

She made many new acquaintances on this tour, and one 
entry in the diary is: ‘Quite a novel feature this—to have 
people quarrel as to who shall have the pleasure of entertain- 
ing me as their guest!’ She returned to New York on Satur- 
day, April 30, and on Sunday the diary says: ‘*Spent the 
day at Mrs. Tilton’s and heard Beecher preach a splendid 
sermon on ‘Visiting the Sins of the Parents on the Children.’ "” 

Various friends of the woman euffrage cause had decided 
that something must be done to unite the two national organ- 
izations. An editorial in the Independent to this effect was 
followed by a call for a conference to meet at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, April 6, signed by Theodore Tilton, Phasbe Cary, Rev. 
John Chadwick and a number of others. The meeting was 
duly held, and the venerable Lucretia Mott, who now rarely 
left home, came all the way from Philadelphia to use her in- 
fluence toward 4 reconciliation. Miss Anthony and Mrs, 
Stanton were lecturing in the West and the former 
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“The entire West domands united national organization for the 
Sixteenth Amendment, this very congressional session, and so 
does Susan B. Anthony.'’ Mrs. Stanton wrote to the con- 
ference: ‘I will do all I can for union. If T ama 
stumbling-block 1 will gladly resign my office. Having fought 
the world twenty years, 1 do not now wish to turn and fight 
those who have so long stood together through evil and good 
report. I should be glad to have all united, with Mr. Beecher 
or Lucretia Mott for our general. . . . I am willing to 
work with any and all or to get out of the way entirely, that 
there may be an organization which shall be respectable at 
home and abt Gig 

The representatives of the American Association insisted 
that they had offered the olive branch at the time of their 
organization and it had been refused. This olive branch had 
been a suggestion that the National Association should consider 
itself a local society and become auxiliary to the American, 
After a protracted but fruitless discussion of over four hours, 
they withdrew from the room, declining to accept or to suggest 
any overtures. The proposition made by the callers of the 
conference was that the two associations should merge into 
one, with a new constitution embodying the best features of 
both, and with a board of officers elected from the two existing 
organizations. Even the friendly offices of Lucretia Mott, 
which never before were disregarded, failed to effect a union, 
and the many letters from mutual friends were equally ineffec- 
tive. In her regular letter to The Revolution Miss Anthony 
said: 

‘There is but one feclingall through this glorious West, and that is that it is 
asin to have adivided front at this ungpicious moment, Since my last Thave 
had xplendid meetings in Quincy, Farmington, Elwood, Mendota, Pera, La- 
Salle, Batavia, Peoria and Champaign in [linois, and in Sturgis and Jones 
ville, Michigan. I can tel! you with emphasis that the fields are white unto 
harvest—waiting, waiting only the reapers. And it is a abame—it je a crimo 
—for any of the old or new public workers to halt by the way to pluck the 
motes out of their neighbors’ eyes. Not ons of us but has blundered; yet it 
only we are in carnest, each will forgive, in the faith that the others, like 


herself, mean right. How any one can stand in the way of « onited national 
‘organization ut an hour like this, is wholly inexplicable. 
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Fast before the May Anniversary Mrs Stanton published 
ie following cord im The Eevolation: “It is a great thing 
fir chawe who have bees promisest im any movement to know 
whem their special work is done, and when the posts they hold 
eam be more ably filled by others. Having, in my own jude- 
meus, reached thai time, at the present snniversary of our ass0- 
Gates I most forbid the use of my came for president or any 
‘ether ofScial position in any organuatien whatsoever.”” 

‘The anniversary bad been advertieed for Irving Hail, but 
when & wes found that colored people would not be admitted 
t that building, it was changed to Apollo Hall, and opened 
‘May 10 with Mrs. Stanton presiding. At the business meet- 
img im the afternoon, sith representatives present from nine- 
teen States, the proposition of the conference committee wae 
eomsidered. According to the report in The Revolution there 
was moch feeling on the part of the younger women against 
Stanton at the head, bat at their earnest request, made in the 
fpterest of harmony, it was finally voted to accept the name 
Union Woman Suffrage Society, and Mr. Tilton for president. 

= May 14, 1870, the Saturday after the suffrage conven-— 
tien, 2 number of the old Equal fot shih 8 Ger de 
alte ats coltel menting 36 Soe Yak 
seribed in The Rerolntion of May 19: 


Owe ot the most interesting as weil as impertast events of the past 
was the transter of the Americas Equal RSs 
af Mire. Margaret K. Winchester ts Grameny Fla, Mix Suomen 
the chair in the sheence of the protiiest, Larretis Mott, Heary B. 
resekution = 
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“Resoined, That we hereby declare the American Kqual Rights Association 
dissolved and adjourned sine die.”” 

Parker Pillsbury offered the following as 1 substitute: 

“Wmuas, At a meeting of the execative committee held in Brooklyn, 
March 3, 1870, it was voted, on motion of Oliver Johnoon, that “it is inexpedient: 
to bold any public anniversary of the American Equal Rights Association, and 
that in our judgment it is expedient to dissolve said body ; but as we have no 
authority to effect euch dissolution, an informal business meeting of the asso- 
ciation be held in New York, during the coming anniversary week, to con- 
Hider and act upon this subject; and on motion of Lucy Stone, it was voted 
that this business meeting be held on Satarday, May 14, 1870, at 10 a. a4. 
the home of Mrs. Margaret E. Winchester;' therefore 

“Resolved, That instead of terminating oar existence aa an association, we 
do hereby transfer it, together with all its books, records, reports or whuteo- 

‘ever appertain to it, and unite it with the Union Woman Satfrage Society, 
organized in New York, May 10, 1870." 

Along and earnest disenssion succeeded. . . . At last, after two hours, 
the vote was reached by the previous question, with this result: 

For dissolution, Lacy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell—2. For transter, Elizar 
beth Cady Stanton, Parker Pillsbary, Soran 1. Anthony, Theodore Tilton, 
Pantina Wright Davia, Phabe W. Coaxina, Kdwin A. Stadwell, Mrs, Stad~ 
well, Mrs, John J, Merritt, Mrs. Robert Dale Owen, Margaret E. Winchester, 
Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier, Charlotte &. Wilbour, Eleanor Kirk, Jennie Collina, 
Elizabeth B. Phelps, Miss Chichester, Mrs. 8, B, Morso—18. 


Thus ended the existence of the American Equal Rights 
Association, formed in May, 1866, for the purpose of securing 
fo negroes and women the rights of citizenship. These ievise 
been obtained for the negro men, women were left the only 
class denied equality, and the question therefore became sim- 
ply one of woman's rights. 

At the first anniversary of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, the next November, which also was held in Cleve- 
land, this letter was presented: 


Fatexpa axp Co-Wonxnns: We, the undersigned, a committee appolnted 
by the Union Woman Snffrage Society in New York, May, 1870, to confer 
with you on the subject of merging the two organizations into one, reapect- 
fully announce: 

Jet. That in our judgment no difference existe between the objects and 
methods of the two socicties, nor any good reason for keeping them apart. 
‘2%, That the society we represent bas invested us with fall power to arrange 
with you « anion of both under a singlé constitution and executive. 3d. 
‘That we ask you to appoint « committee of equal number and authority with 
‘our own, to consummate if porsible this happy result. 
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Yours, in the common cause of woman’s enfranchisement, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Samuel J. May, Charlotte B. Wilbour, Josephine &. Griffing, Laura 
Curtis Bullard, Gerrit Smith, Sarah Pugh, Frederick Douglass, Mattie Griffith 
Brown, James W. Stillman—Theodore Tilton, ex officio. 


The acceptance of this proposition was strongly urged by 
Judge Bradwell, of Chicago, and the committee on resolutions 
recommended ‘‘the appointment of a committee of conference, 
of like number with the one appointed by the Union Suffrage 
Society with a view to the union of both organizations.’’ Aftera 
spirited discussion, this resolution was rejected. The National 
Association, having exhausted all efforts for reconciliation and 
union, never thereafter made further overtures. Two distinct 
organizations were maintained, and there were no more at- 
tempts at union for twenty years. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
END OP REVOLUTION—STATUS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGR, 
1870. 


MMEDIATELY after the Suffrage Anniversary 
= in May, 1870, Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton 
#3 decided to call a mass meeting of women to dis- 
cuss the questions involved in the McFarland- 
Richardson trial, which had set the country ablaze 
with excitement. The case in brief was that McFarland was a 
drunken, improvident husband, and his wife, Abby Sage, was 
compelled to be the breadwinner for the family, first as an 
uetress and later as a public reader. She was a woman of 
education, refinement and marked ability, and enjoyed an 
intimate friendship with some of the best families of New 
York. Boarding in the same house with her was Albert D, 
Richardson, 4 prominent newspaper man, a stockholder in the 
Tribune and a special favorite of Mr. Greeley. Ho befriended 
Mrs. McFarland, protected her against the brutality of her 
husband and loarned to love her. It was understood among 
their mutual friends that when she was legally free they would 
be married. She sccured her divorce; and a fow days later 
McFarland walked into the Tribune office, shot and fatally 
wounded Richardson. Some hours before he died, Mrs. Mc- 
Farland was married to him, Revs. Henry Ward Beecher and 
©. B. Frothingham officiating, in the presence of Mr. Greeley 
and several other distinguished persons. McFarland was 
tried, acquitted on the ground of insanity, given the custody 
of their little son and allowed to go free, 
Press and pulpit were rent with discussions and, although 
(351) 
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the general verdict was that if McFarland were insane he 
should be placed under restraint and not permitted to retain 
the child, Mrs. Richardson was persecuted in the most cruel 
and unmerciful manner. The women of New York especially 
felt indignant at the result of the trial. Miss Anthony offered 
to take the responsibility of a public demonstration, with Mrs. 
Stanton to make the address, She sent out 3,000 handsome 
invitations to the leading women of the city. Before the meet- 
ing a number of cautionary letters were received, of which 
this from Miss Catharine Beecher will serve as a sample: 


1 am anxious for yourown sake and for the wake of “oar good exuse,”* 
‘at you shoald manage wisely yoar very dificalt task. There is a wide 
spread combination undermining the family state, aad we neod to protect all 
the customs as well as the Inws that tend toenstain it. In doing this, we 
peed to discriminate between what is in bad taste and evil in its tendencies, 
and wheat isin direct violation of « moral law. The castoos that requires « 
oan to wait « year after the death of one wife before he takes another, it is 
usually in bed taste and inexpedieat to violate, bat there are cases in which 
och violation fs demanded and Is lawfal. 

2 conchae plepepe ead terete on 
other wife while his first ono lives it always imperative. Then 
of divores arises, and here the Lord of morality and pees i: 
end from the begisning, has decided that only one crime can justify it. A. 
woman may Loic gretcrepeieptane tetra eer ee 
‘iolnte this law, bat nether party ean marry again withoat practically saying, 
“Edo not recognize Joeas Christ a the trae teacher of morals and religion.” 
Tf Mrs. McFarland were sure she could prove adultery, she was morally free 
to marry again; bat could sho be jastified on any other ground without deny 
ing the anthority of the Lord Josue Chritt? Ta oot here a potnt shaenires] 
need to be very eautious and guarded ? 

Tope to have the pleamue of meeting you 2 Tuesday at Apollo Hall. 
Very truly and affectionately yoor frien 


The following account is taken from ‘The Revolution : 
eta Al Jong betore the hour appointed, Apollo Hall was filed, Min- 


the actaal stste of the public palse ou this all 
ton's lectare cloarly expressed the convictions of the intelligent 
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minded. Never before in the annals of metropolitan history had there beer 
nach an assemblage of women, and it was an equally noticeable fact that they 
‘were the earnest, deep-thinking women of the times? 

Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton were greeted with the heartiest applanse, 
and as soon an silence was obtained, the former said it was the first time in 
her life that she had addressed a public audience composed exclusively of 
women, and it was natural that ahe should feel somewhat embarrassed under 
cireumetances #0 pecoliar. This quaint observation brought down the house, 
‘After a few more of her dowaright and invigorating remarks, she introduced 
Mrs, Stanton, who was robed in quict black, with an elegant lace shaw! over her 
shoulders and her beautiful white hair modestly ornamented with a ribbon, 
‘Her appearance was rery motherly and winning. Great applause followed 
beraddress, and as she took her seat Celia Burleigh read the resolutions 
adopted on Monday by Sorosis, which were heartily reaffirmed by all pres: 
ent. Afier remarks by Misa Anthony, Jenny Jane Croly, Mra, Robert Dale 
Owen, Eleanor Kirk and others, a petition to Governor Hoffman, asking that 
McFarland be placed in an insane asylum, was enthusiastically endorsed. 


So great was the desire that a similar meeting was held in 
Brooklyn. These assemblies threw the newspapers into conyul- 
sions of horror that modest and shrinking women should dare 
discuss such questions, advocate the same moral standard for 
both sexes, criticise judge, jury and laws, and demand a differ- 
ent kind of justice from that which men wero in the habit of 
dealing out. Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton came in for 
their usual lion's share of censure, but they had 90 long offered 
themselves as a vicarious sacrifice that they had learned to take 
criticism and abuse philosophically. For weeks afterwards, 
however, they received lettors from unhappy wives in all parts 
‘of the country, thanking them for their attitude in this affair, 
and pouring out the story of their own wretchodness. 

Miss Anthony had little time to think about either the re- 
proof or the approval, for the next day after this meeting saw 
the beginning of one of the most sorrowful tragedies in her 

4 On the platform oF in the andiance wore to be sean the beloved Qualinr, Mire. Jobn J. Mar 
‘Hit, of Brooklyn, Margaret E. Winchester, ‘Theodore Tilton, Mre. Kdwin A. Stadwell, 
ted with the fire of indignation—Jenny Jane 

jorid, Core Tappan, Hannah Tracy Cutler, pprewi= 

deatof the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, Phoshe Couains, Mrs Benjamin F. Batler, 
Mrs. Jomes Parton, bottar known as Panny Fare. Charlotte B. Wilbonr, Elizabth B. Phelps, 


two ulceo of Bre. O, 8, Grant, Laura Curtis Bullard, Franons Diste Hallock, lla Diots 
Ano Laneh Botta, Mary F. Gilbert, Mrs. Mows Beach, Jutia Ward Howe, and many 
women, 


Ast. —2s 
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life—the giving up of The Revolution! The favorable finan- 
ela! auspices under which it was launched have been described, 
and an imperfect idea given of the storm of opposition it en- 
countered because of the alliance with Mr. Train. He put into 
the paper about $3,000 and severed his connection with it after 
sixteen months. Mr. Mellise continued bis assistance for 
nearly the same length of time, contributing altogether $7,000. 
He was its staunch supporter as long as his means would 
allow, but at length became apprehensive that it never would 
reach a paying basis and, as he was not a man of wealth, felt 
unable to advance more money. 

From a pecuniary point of view things looked very dark for 
The Revolution. Every newspaper, in its early days, swal- 
lows up money like 2 bottomless well, The Revolution had 
started on an expensive basis; its office rent was $1,300 per 
annum; it was printed on the best of paper, which at that 
time was very costly; typesetting commanded the highest 
prices. Partly as a matter of pride and partly for the interest 
of the paper, Miss Anthony was not willing to reduce expenses. 
At the end of the first year The Revolution had 2,000, and at 
the end of the second year 3,000 bona fide, paying subscribers, 
but these could not sustain it without plenty of advertising, 
and advertisers never lavish money on a reform paper. Mr. 
Pillsbury’s valuable serv were given at a minimum price, 
Mrs. Stanton received no salary and Miss Anthony drew out 
only what she was compelled to use for her actual expenses. 
She was exhausted in mind and body from the long and re- 
lentless persecution of those who once had been her co-work- 
ers, but to the world she showed still the old indomitable 
spirit. Her letters to friends and relatives at this time, ap- 
pealing for funds to carry on the paper, are heart-breaking, A 
dearly loved Quaker cousin, Anson Lapham, of Skaneatoles, 
Toaned her at different times $4,000. To him she wrote: 


























My paper mort not, shall not godown. I am sure you believe in me, im 
ty honesty of purpose, and als in the grand work which The Revalutios) 
seeks to do, and therefore you will not allow me to ask you tn vain to 
to the rescae. Yesterdny fl brought forty-three subscribers 
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Tilinois and twenty from California. We only need time to win financial sue- 
cos. I know you will save me from giving the world a chance to say, 
“Thero ix a woman's righta failure; even the best of women can’t manage 

"If L could only die, and thereby fail honorably, I would way 
“‘amen,"' bat to live and fail—it would be too terrible to bear. 


To Francis G. Shaw, of Staten Island, who sent $100, ehe 
wrote: “I wonder why it is that I must forever feel compelled 
to take the rough things of the world. Why ean’tI excuse 
myself from the overpowering and disagreeable struggles? I 
can not tell, but after such a day as yesterday, my heart fails 
me—almost. Then I remember that the promise is to thove 
only who hold out to the end—and nerve myself to go forward. 
Lam grateful nowadays for every kind wordand every dollar.’” 
On the back is inscribed; ‘‘My pride would not Iet me send 
this, and I substituted merely a cordial note of thanks.” Her 
letters home during this dark period are too sacred to be given 
to the public. The mother and sisters were distressed beyond 
expression at the merciless criticism and censure with which 
she had been assailed, and begged her to withdraw from it all 
to the seclusion of her own pleasant home, but when she per- 
sisted in standing by her ship, they aided her with every 
means in their power. Her sister Mary loaned her the few 
thousands she had been able to save by many years’ hard 
work in the schoolroom, and the mother contributed from her 
small estate. 

Her brother Daniel R., a practical newspaper man, assured 
her that he was ready at any time to be one of astockcompany 
to support the paper, but that it was useless to sink any more 
money in the shape of individual subscriptions. He urged 
her to cut down expenses, make it a semi-monthly or monthly 
if necessary, but not to go any more deeply in debt, saying: 
“T know how earnest you are, but you stand alone. Very few 
think with you, and they are not willing to risk a dollar. 
You haye put in your all and all you can borrow, and all is 
swallowed up. You are making no provision for the future, 
and you wrong yourself by so doing. No one will thank you 
hereafter. Although you are now fifty years old and have 
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worked like a slave all your life, you have not a dollar to show 
for it. This is not right. Do make achange."’ Her sister 
Mary spent all her vacation in New York one hot summer 
looking after the business of the paper, while Miss Anthony 
went out lecturing and getting subscribers. After returning 
home she wrote: 


‘You can not begin to know how you have changed, and many times every 
day the tears would fill my cyes if I allowod myself a moment toreflect epon. 
it, T beg of you for your own sake and for ours, do not persevere in this 
‘work anlees people will aid you enoogb to do credit to yourself as you always, 
have done. Make a plain statement to your friends, and if they will not 
‘come to your resco, go down as gracefully a possible and with far lesa in- 
dobledmees than you will have three monthe from now. It is very aed for all 
‘of us to feel that you are working so hard and being so misunderstood, and 
‘we constantly foar that, in some of your horried business transactions, yoar 
‘enomiea will dolight to pick you up and make you still more trouble. 


At this time, in a letter to Martha C. Wright, Mr. Pillsbury 
said: “*Susan works like a whole plantation of slaves, and 
her example is scourge enough to keep mo tugging also.’" 


With her rare optimism, Miss Anthony never gives up hoping, 
and on January 1, 1870, writes to Sarah Pugh: ‘The year 
opens splendidly. December brought the largest number of 
subscriptions of any month since we began, and yesterday the 
largest of any day. So the little ‘rebel Revolution * doesn’t 
feel anything but the happiest sort of a New Year.’* 

A movement was began for fo = a stock company of sey- 
eral wealthy women, on a basis 000, to relieve Miss An- 
thony of all financial eenatbdicy, making her simply the 
business manager. Paulina Wright Davis already had given 
$500, and January 1, 1870, her name appeared as co: 
ing editor. Isabella Beecher Hooker took the liveliest interest 
in the papor and was very anxious that it should be continued. 
She devised various schemes for this purpose and finally de- 
cided that her sister, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and herself would 
give The Revolution their personal influence and that of their 
large circle of friends, by putting their names on the staff of 
editors. Early in December, 1869, she sent the following: — 
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‘We will give our names as corresponding editors for your paper for one year 
‘and agroo to furnish at loaat six articles apicco and alao to secure an original 
article from some friend every other week during the year, We agree to do 
thie without promised compensation, bot on the condition that you will 
ehange the name of tho papor to The Truc Republic, or something equally 
‘satisfactory to us; and that you will pay us equally for this service according 
to your ability, yoo yourself being sole judge of that. 

H. B, Stowe, 1. B, Hoowun. 


This wae written while they were in New York City, and on 
her way home Mrs. Hookor wrote, while on board the train, 
an enthusiastic letter rogarding dotails of the work, ending, 
after she arrived: ‘‘I give you my hand upon it. I have read 
the above to my two Mentors, and they approve in the main.’” 
In a few days, she said in a long letter : 


IT wieh Mrs. Stanton’s " editorial welcome" to us might be in the dignified 
style of her best essays or speeches, not in the least goasipy or familiar, but 
ately and fall of womanly presence, She ought to have a copy of Mrs, 
Btowe's editorial the moment it is written, for approval and suggestion. If 
Mr. Pillsbary would stay fora month or two and initiate Phorbe Cary, and we 
all work well ae we mean to, [think shemightgeton. . . . I shall go 
to the Washington convention to work, not to speak, Tilton should be se- 
cured by all means—his wifo, too. Our parlor needs her demure, motherly, 
angelic awootneaa, as much as our platform needs him, These little, qulet, 
— ‘women are tramp cards, nowadays. I wish we had a whole pack ot 

. . Mr. Burton will hantup a eapitel motto or heading, aud be 
wil wri, Lam sure. Mrs. Sewell mot mo in the stroct and said, “ Is it trae 
that you and Mrs, Stowe are going to belp The Revolution?” T told her 
what we proposed and she was mach delighted. 


In reply to a letter asking her opinion, Mrs. Stanton wrote: 
"As for changing the name of The Revolution, I should con- 
sider it a great mistake. We are thoroughly advertised under 
the present title. There is no other like it, never was, and 
nover will be. The catablishing of woman on her rightful 
throne is the greatest of revolutions. It is no child’s play 
You and I know the conflict of the last twenty years ; the ridi- 
cule, persecution, denunciation, detraction, the unmixed bit- 
terness of our cup for the last two, when even friends have 
crucified us. We have so much hope and pluck that none but 
the Good Father knows how we have suffered, A journal 
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called ‘The Rose-bud’ might answer for those who come with 
kid gloves and perfumes to lay immortelle wreaths on the mon- 
uments which in sweat and tears we have hewnand built; but 
for us, and that great blacksmith of ours who forges such red- 
hot thunderbolts for Pharisees, hypocrites and sinners, there 
is no name but The Revolution.”” 

Miss Anthony coneulted many newspaper men and all ad- 
vised against the proposed change, saying that experience had 
shown this to be fatal toa paper. Acting upon this advice, 
and also upon her own strong convictions, she decided to retain 
the original title. Meanwhile, tremendous pressure had been 
brought to bear upon Mrs. Hooker and Mrs. Stowe not to 
identify themselves with The Revolution. After Mrs. Stowe’s 
salutatory had been prepared, Mrs. Hooker wrote as follows: 


T think the name should not be changed. If you change it in deference to 
our wishes and againat good advice, it would lay an obligation on aa that we 
could ill endure. Already I was feeling uneasy under the thought, and Mrs. 
Stowe actually said tome that she should prefer greatly to write as contribu. 
tor and would do jast ag mueh work aa if called editor, She settled down on 
consenting tobe corresponding editor; and Mrs. Davis and I will be asslat-~ 
anteditors. 1 will write for The Revolation and work for it jost as hard as 
can, sending out a circalar through Connecticut asking contributions to it, 

Latka—Since reading Mre. Stanton on the Richardson-McFarland ease, I 
fee! disinclined to be amociated with ber in editorial work. £ want to say 
thia very gently: but I have ne time for circamlocution. - . 7 


The promised contributions did not materialize, and The 
Revolution received no aid of any description. ‘The 
was bravely continued throughout the first five months of 
1870. ‘The Cary sisters were devoted friends of Miss Anthony 
and deeply interested in the paper, and some of their sweetest 
poems had appeared in its columns. Their beautiful home 
was just three blocks below The Revolution office, and she 
e spent many hours with them. These 
GA ce frequent calls, breakfasts and Iunch- 


cons were much more delightful to her 
than their Sunday evening receptions, although at those 7 
gathered the writers, artists, musicians, reformers and poli 
cians of New York, besides eminent persons who ha 
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be in the city. It was a literary center 
which never has been equalled since those Phebe 


lovely and cultured sisters passed sway. 
In her lecture on ‘* Homes of Single Women,” Miss Anthony 
thus describes one of her visits: 


Tshall never forget the December Sunday morning when a note came from 
Phebe + Will you come round and ait with Alice while T go to 
charch tT" Of course I was only too glad to go; and it was there in the 
cheery sick-room, as I sat on a cushion at the feet of thie lovely, large-souled, 
clear-brained woman, that she told me how ever and anon in the years gone 

7, as she was writing her stories for bread and shelter, her pen would run 

Into facts and philosophies of woman's servitude that she knew would 
rain her book with the publishers, bat which, for her own satisfaction, she 
had carefully treasared, chapter by chapter, as her heart had thos overs 
flowed. “I am now,” sho said, “financially free, where E could write my 
Goepest and best thought for woman, aud now I mast die, O, how much of 
‘my life T have been compelled to write what men would boy, not what my 
heart most longed to xay, and what a clog to my spirit it has been.” 

‘As she sat there, reading from those chapters, her sweet face, her lustrous 
‘eyes, her musical voice all aglow as with a live coal from off the altar, E said: 
“Alice, I must have that story for Tho Revolution |" ‘Bat I may never be 
able to finish it," she objected. ‘ We'll trast to Providence for that,’ T ree 
plied ; and the last five months of The Revolution carried ‘The Born ‘Thrall to 
thousands of responsive hoarts. But, alas, natare gave way and she was 
never well enough to put the finishing touches to those terribly true-to-life 
Pictures of the pioneer wife and mother. 


The poetry for The Revolution was selected by Mrs. Tilton, 
who had rare literary taste and discrimination. The exquisite 
child articles, entitled ‘‘Dot and I’’ and signed Faith Roches- 
ter, were written by Francis E. Russell. It had a corps of 
foreign correspondents, among them the English philanthro- 
pist, Rebecca Moore. The distinguished list of contributors 
and the broad scope of The Revolution may be judged from 
its prospectus for 1870.’ The chances of its paying expenses, 

ea ees fe wens overymhers torias are for a wider range of eniplayment, bighor 
and ol location. and an equal rigtyt 


portanon, we 

‘hope to eduente womcn for an intelliewat judemont upon public affairs, and for e faithful 
‘expression of that judement at tbe polls. 

An maeeuling ideas have rated the race for sie thousand soars, wo especially dosive that: 

‘The Kevolution shall be the mouth-piees af women, to give the world the forniuine thought 
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however, did not increase, and the hoped-for stock company 
never wae formed. Mr. Pillsbury had been most anxious for 
the past year to be released from his editorial duties, and had 
remained only because he could not bear to desert the paper in 
its distress. Mrs. Stanton, engaged in the lecture field, had 
sent only an occasional article, and now declined to continue 
her services longer without a salary. One person who stood 
by Miss Anthony unflinchingly through all this trying period 
was the publisher, R. J. Johnston, who never once failed in 
prompt and efficient service, and gave the most conscientious 
care to the make-up of the paper, Although her indebtedness 
to him finally reached the thousands, he remained faithful ap 
to the printing of the very last number, and his was the first 
debt she paid out of the proceeds of her lyceum lectures. 

When Mrs, Phelps had opened the Woman’s Burean and in- 
vited The Revolution to take an office therein, Miss Anthony 
had warned her that it 
women away ; butshe x itis 
as prophesied. Not even the strong-minded Sorosis would 
have its clubrooms there, would any other society of wo- 
men, and after a year's experiment, she gave up her project, 
rented the building to a private ly and The Revolution 
moved to No. 27 Chatham sti | enerous Anna Dick- 

Miss Anthony, presented 
recompense for any logs she 
Revolution. Mrs, Phelps 

7 il to her will giving 


by atrine their own viows atrongly 
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Miss Anthony $1,000 to show that she had only the kindest 
feelings for her. 

At the beginning of 1870, a stock company was formed and 
the Woman's Journal established in Boston. Mrs. Livermore 
merged her Chicago paper, the Agitator, into this new enter- 
prise (as she had proposed to do into The Revolution the year 
previous) removed to Boston and became editor-in-chief; Lucy 
Stone was made assistant editor and H. B. Blackwell business 
manager. This paper secured the patronage of all those be- 
lievers in the rights of women who were not willing to accept 
the bold, fearless and radical utterances of The Revolution, 
The latter had exhausted the finances of its friends and had no 
farther resources. The strain upon Miss Anthony, who alone 
was carrying the whole burden, was terrible beyond deserip- 
tion. Never was there a longer, harder, more persistent strug- 
gle against the malice of enemies, the urgent advice of friends, 
against all hope, than was made by this herole woman. As 
the inevitable end approached she wrote of it to Mrs. Stanton, 
who answered: ‘Make any nrrangemont you can to roll that 
awfal load off your shoulders. If Anna Dickinson will be sole 
editor, I say, glory to God! Leave me to my individual work, 
the quiet of my home for the summerand the lyceum for the 
winter. . . . Tell our glorious little Anna if she only will 
nail hor colors to that mast und make the dear old proprietor 
free once more, | will sing her praises to the end of time.”’ 

Anna Dicki yery wisely concluded that she was not 
suited for an editor. Laura Curtis Bullard was much inter- 
ested in reform work, possessed of literary ability and very 
desirous of securing The Revolution. Theodore Tilton, who 
was editing the New York Independent and the Brooklyn 
Daily Union, promised to assist her in managing the paper. 
Miss Anthony at last agreed to let her have it, and on May 
22, 1870, the formal transfer was made. She received the 
nominal sum of one dollar, and assumed personally the entire 
indebtedness. She had this dollar alone to show for two and 
a half years of as hard work as ever was performed by mortal, 
besides all the money she had oarnod and begged which had 
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gone directly into the paper. During that time $25,000 had 
boon expended, and the present indebtedness amounted to 
$10,000 more. 

Miss Anthony could not view this giving up of The Revo- 
lution so philosophically as did Mrs. Stanton; she was of 
vory different temperament. Into this paper she had put her 
ambition, her hope, her reputation. Tho stronger the oppo- 
sition, the firmer was her determination not to yield, nor was 
it a rolicf to be rid of it. She would have counted no cost 
too great, no work too hard, no sacrifice too heavy, could she 
but have continued the publication. Not only was it a terri- 
ble blow to her pride, but it wrung her heart. She could bear 
the triamph of her enemies far better than she could the giv- 
ing up of the means by which she had expected to accomplish 
a great and permanent good for women and for all humanity. 
On the evening of the day when the paper passed out of her 
hands forever, she wrote in her diary, ‘Tt was like signing 
my own death-warrant; '’ and in a letter to a friend she said, 
““T feel a great, calm sadnoss Jike that of a mother binding 
out a dear child that she could not support.’’ To the public 
she kept the same brave, unruffied exterior, but in a private 
letter, written a chort time afterwards, is told ina few sentences 


a story which makes the heart ache: _ 
5 

My financial recklessness has been much talked of. Let me tell yon in 
what thia recklossnots consinte: When there was nocd of groater oatlay, I 
never thought of curtailing the amount of work to Jessen the amountof cash de- 
manded, batalways doubled and quadrupled the efforts to raise the necessary. 
sum; rushing for contributions to erery one who had profeesed love or inter- 
eat for the cause. If it were 20,000 tracts for Kansas, the thought never 
entered ry hoad to stint the namber—only to tramp ap and down Broadway 
for advertisements to pay for them. If to meot expenses of The Revolution, 
it was not to pinch clerks or printers, but to make. foray upon some money 
king. None but the Good Father ean ever begin to know the terrible strag- 
glo of those yours, Iam not complaining, for mine {a butthe fate of almost 
every originator or pioneer whoever has opened up a way. T huve the Joy of 
knowing thnt I showed it to be possible to pablish an ont-and-ont woman's 
paper, and taught other women to enter in and reap where I had sown. 

Heavy debts are still doo, every dollar of which T intend to pay, and T am 
tagging away, lecturing amid theee burning #ins, for no other reston than to 
keep polling down, hundred by hundred, that tremendous pile. Taunguimely 
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hope lo cancel this debt in two years of hard work, and cheerfully look for 
ward to the tarning of overy posible dollar into that channel. If you today 
shoald ask me to choose between the possession of $25,000 and the immense 
work accomplished by my Revolution during the time in which I sank that 
amount, I sheekd choose the work done—not the cash in hand. 80, yoo eee, 
Tdon't groan or marmur—nat a bit of it; but for the good name of humanity, 
Twould have liked to see the moneyed men and women rally aroand the 
seed-towers. 


Parker Pillsbury wrote her after he returned home: ‘No 
one could do better than you have done. If any complain, 
ask them what they did to help you carry the paper. Tam 
glad you are relieved of a load too heavy for you to bear. 
Worry yourself no more. Work of course you will, but let 
there be no further anxiety and nervousness. Suffrage is 
growing with the oaks. The whirling spheres will usher in 
the day of its triumph at just the right time, but your full 
mecd of praise will have to be eung over your grave." 

The motto of The Revolution, ‘* The True Republic—Men, 
their rights and nothing more; women, their rights, and 
nothing less,” was succeeded by ‘‘ What God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder.”’ It was transformed into a 
literary and society journal, established in elegant headquar- 
ters at Brooklyn, inaugurated with a fashionable reception, 
and conducted by Mrs. Bullard for eighteen months, when she 
tired of it, or her father tired of advancing money, and it 
passed into other hands. 

When Miss Anthony had her accounts audited by an expert, 
he stated that The Revolution was in a bettor financial condi- 
tion than was the New York Indepondent at the ond of its firet 
five years. She had just begunto realize hor powor as alycoum 
lecturer and was in constant demand at large prices. The last 
two mouths before giving up the paper, she sent in from her 
lectures, above all her expenses, $1,300. Sho always felt that, 
with this source of revenue, she could haye sustained and in 
time put it on a paying basis, as her subscription list was 
rapidly increasing, she had learned the newspaper business, 
and The Revolution was gaining the confidence of the public. 
But the experience came too late and she was driven to the 
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wall—not a single friend would longer give her money, assist- 
Ance or encouragement to continue the paper. To this day, 
she will take up the bound volumes with carcesing fingers, 
touch them with pathetic tenderness, and pore over their pages 
with loving reverence, as one reads old letters when the hands 
which penned them are still forever. 

Miss Anthony did not waste a single day in mourning over 
her great disappointment. In fact, botween May 18, when she 
agreed to give up The Revolution, and May 22, when the 
transfer actually was made, she went to Hornellsville and lect- 
ured, receiving $150 for that one evening. There are not 
many instances on record where a woman starts out alone to 
earn the money with which to pay a debt of $10,000. Very 
few of the advocates of woman suffrage contributed a dollar 
toward the payment of this debt, which had nothing in it of a 
personal nature but had been mado entirely in the effort to ad- 
vance the cause, Mise Anthony worked unceasingly through 
winter’s cold and summer's heat, lecturing sometimes under 
private auspices, sometimes under those of a bureau, and her- 
self arranging for unengaged nights. As she had all her ex- 
penses to pay and continued to contribute from her own pocket 
whenever funds were needed for suffrage work, it was six years 
before ‘she could look the whole world in the face for she 
owed not any man. 

She started at once on a western tour, lecturing through 
Ohio, Kansas and Illinois, speaking in the Methodist church 
at Evanston, June 3, 1870. Dr. E.O. Haven, president of the 
university, (afterwards Bishop) in presenting her endorsed 
woman suffrage. At Bloomington she held a debate with a young 
professor from the State Normal School. The manager asked 
if she would take $100 instead of half the receipts, as agreed 
on. She replied that if the prospects were so good as to 
warrant him in making this offer, she was just Yankee enough 
to take her chances. This was.a shrewd decision, as her half 
amounted to $250. The professor opposed the enfranchise- 
ment of women because they could not fight. As is the ce 
invariably with men who make this objection, he was a 
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diminutive specimen, and Miss Anthony could not resist 
observing as she commenced her speech: ‘The professor talks 
about the physical disabilities of women; why, I could take 
him in my arms and lift him on and off this platform as easily 
as a mother would her baby!’’ Of course this put the audience 
in a fine humor. 

In every place she was entertained by representative people 
and received many social courtesies. She returned to Roches- 
ter July 27, spent just twelve hours at home, then hastened 
eastward, travelling by night in order to reach the Saratoga 
convention on the 28th, This was held under the auspices of 
the New York State Association, and managed by the secretary, 
Matilda Joslyn Gage. Miss Anthony was paid $100, for the 
first time in the history of conventions. Mrs. Gage wrote: 
“She is heavily burdened with debt, no one has made so great 
sacrifices all these years, and she deserves the money.”’ Dur- 
ing the summer she sent to # friend in England this summing 
up of the condition of the suffrage movement in the United 
States: 


‘The secret of the present Inaction is that all our best suffrage men are in 
the Repablican party and must keep in line with its interests, make no 
demands beyond its possibilities, ite safety, ite sare sacceas, Hence, just 
now, while that party is trembling lest it should fall into the minority, and 
thus give place to the Democracy in 1872, it dares not espouse woman snt- 
frage. 80 our friends quietly drop our demand on Congress for a Sixteenth 
‘Amendment, aince to press that hody to a vote would compel the Republican 
members to show their hands; and if thous who have in private spoken for 
woman suffrage should not make a false public record, the number in favor 
would commit the majority of thelr party to our question; and by so doing 
give ite opponents fresh opportunity to appeal to the ignorant masses, which 
must inevitubly throw it out of power. ‘The extension of the ballotto woman 
{ea question of intelligence and culture, and ia sure to have enrolled against: 
it every narrow, prejudiced, small-brained man in all classes, Thia boing 
the state of things, our movement ix at adead-lock. Practical action, polit- 
ical action, thoreforo, ia almost hopelose antil after the presidential election 
of 1872; and after that for still another four years, unless the Republican 
party should be defeated and the Democracy come into power. 

Just as soon as the Republicans arc out of power, they will betake them- 
selves to the study of principles and begiv to preach and promixe, Hence I 
devoutly pray without censing for the overthrow of that purse-prond, car 
rupt, cowardly party; not that I expect from the Democracy anything 
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better than their antecedents promzise, bot that I know auch chastisement, 
such retirement, is the only means by which conscience and conrage osm be 
Injected into the heads and hearts of the Republicans, the only way to make 
thein soo the political necessity of enfranchiaing the wores of the country, 
and thereby securing their gratitude and through it their yote to place and 
hold that party in power. 

‘Then as to our woman suffrage organizations: ‘There are first, the Cleve- 
land movement with all the strategy and manceuvering of its eemi-Repablican 
managers, assented to and accepted by the women in their train; then the 
Fifth Avenue Union Committee affair, which coems not Joss likely to be under 
Republican man-power. With Mrs. Stanton's utter refusal to stand at the 
helm of the National, and our merging it into the Union Society, and with 

ty traneferring The Revolution to the new company—we, E. C. 8. nd 8. B. 
PRE aren Nat MS freee biol al elated ut cv easton ai mapa 
thus leaving them, I foar, to drift together into the management of more 
politicians, All are lulled into the strictest propriety of expression, accord- 
ing to the gospel of St. Repablican. And unless that anint shall enaet ome 
new and more blavphemous law against woman, which shall wake our confid- 
ing sisterhood fnto a sense of their befoolment, you will neither see nor bear 
a want from suffrage society or paper which will be in the slightest out of 
line with the plan and policy of the dominant party. Nothing lese atrocious 
to womun than was the Fugitive Slave Law to the negro, can possibly sting 
the women of this country into a knowledge of their real enbserviency, and 
ont of their sickening sycophancy to the Republican politicians associated 
with them. 


So while I do not pray for anybody or any party to commit outrages, still 
| Edo pray, and that earnestly and constantly, for some terrific shook toxtartle 
the women of this nation into a self-respect which will compel them to see 
the abject degmdation of their prosont position; which will foree them to 
break their yoke of bondage, and give therm faith in thomsclves; which will 
make them proclaim their allegiance to woman fret; which will enable them 
to eee that man can no more feel, speak or act for woman then could the old 
slayeholder for his slave. ‘The fuct ls, women are in chains, and thelr servi- 
tude is all the more debasing because they do not realize it, ©, to compel 
them to see and feel, and to give them the coarage und conacience to speak 
and act for their own freedom, though they face the scorn and contempt of 
\ all the world for doing it! 


Not another woman possessed this strong grasp of the whole 
situation, this deep comprehension of the abject condition of 
women, the more hopeless because of their own failure to fea) 
or resent it. 

During the summer Miss Anthony attended the Nai 


had been in progress in New York and she had advyi: 
women to take the vacant places, They were denied admi 
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to all Inbor unions and their only chance of securing work was 
when the men and their employers disagreed. This gave a 
pretext for those who were opposed to a representation of 
women in labor conventions, and a bitter fight was made 
upon accepting her as a delegate. Charges of every descrip- 
tion were preferred against her which she refuted in a 
spirited manner, but her credentials were finally rojected. The 
newspapers took up the fight on both sides, the opposition to 
Miss Anthony being led by the New York Star, always abusive 
where the question of woman’s rights was concerned. i 
this controversy the Utica Herald contained a disgraceful edi- 
torial, saying: 


Who does not foel sympathy forSusam Anthony? She has striven long 
and ey ne Ceenens 0 ween. She bas met with come rebaffs, bet has 
She has never done any good in the world, but then sha 
Goama’t think 30. She is eweet in tho eyes of her own mirror, but ber ad- 
vanced age and maldea name deny that she tsss been 60 in the eyes of others. 
Boldly she marched, and well, into the presence of 200 horrid male delegates 
‘of the Labor Congress, and took somebody's seat. . . . Susan folt very 
mach like « gricely bear unable to get at its tormentor, She had gone to the 
Tength of ber ehain and couldn't get her claws into any one's hair. She could 
only sit and glare. 

‘At length Susan's case came up for consideration, and the congress com- 
‘mitted the crowning act of rashnese and, withont a thought of the eomse- 
quences, made an everlasting enemy of Satan Anthony by ruling her out of 
‘the convention as a delegate. This was the unkindest cnt of all. “A lono, 
Jorn old critter,” with whom everything ‘ gocs contrairio,”* was denied the 
solace of being counted the one-two-bundreth part of a maa by a Inbor con- 
vention! We may well believe that Susan wept with sorrow at the blind~ 
‘ness of man, and our sympathy if not onr tears is freely offered. Bato goes 
the world. This is not the dest time that‘ man’s inhumanity to woman”? 
hss mede Miss Anthony moara and, as it is not her first robuff, we counsel 
her to ecek admission aguin to the ranksof hor sex, and cease to cast reproach. 
upon it hy struggling to be a man. 


When some of the women remonstrated, the editor replied 
that he had not supposed there was one woman in Utica 
who believed in equal rights. 

Paulina Wright Davis had been actively arranging for a 
great convention in New York to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
yersary of the first woman's rights convention in Massachu- 
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setts, which was held at Worcester, in October, 1850. That 
one had been managed almost wholly by Mrs. Davis and she 
had presided over its deliberations, therefore it seemed proper 
for her to be the central figure in celebrating its second decade. 
‘The New England suffrage people declined to take part in this 
meeting and, for some reason, Mr. Tilton’s Union Society was 
decidedly averse to it. Mrs. Davis finally became ill from 
anxiety and overwork and joined her entreaties to Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s that Mies Anthony should drop her lectures and come to 
New York; so she started for that city September 30, deter- 
mined that Mrs. Davis’ scheme should not be a failure. The 
entries in her journal give some idea of her energetic and un- 
wearled action : 


As mon #8 I reached New York T went to Dr, Loxier’s for loneh, then to 
vee Mre. Phelps. All in despair about the decade meeting. Went at once to 
consult Alice and Phocbe Cary; from them to Mrs. Winchester, found her just 
home from Europe; ies i Jue Bee oes eae tesea to Bie ea 
t #00 Mr. Studwoll; then to Tenafly on the evening train. . . . 5 
Cites Yk tee peed metctey te ilin’s Ws Oeil, whim, Wee 
than to Providence to soe Mrs. Davis. Reachod there late at night, woke 
her up and we talked till morning, Sho was terribly distressed at the thought 
of giving ap the decade and in the morning I telegraphed to New York that 

Went there by first train, had all the nowspaper 
notices of its abandon:nent countermanded and new ones put in, and an item 
gent ont by Associated Press, ‘Too Jate for last train to Tenafly and had to 
hire » carriage to take me there. 


Her time was then divided between working on speeches 
with Mra. Stanton and rushing over to New York to prepare 
for this meoting. On October 19 she writes: ‘* Ground out 
the resolutions, and took the afternoon train for the city. 
Met Martha Wright and Mrs. Dayis at the St. James Hotel.’” 

‘There was a great reception the next afternoon in the 
parlors, and tho conyention met at Apollo Hall, October 
the whole of the arrangements having been made in three 
Mrs. Dayis presided, everybody had been brought i 
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Emelic J. Moriman (afterwards the wife of Pare Hyacinthe), 
and other distinguished foreigners. Miss Anthony spoke 
strongly against their identifying themselves with either of 
the parties antil it had doclared for woman suffrage, urging . 
them to accept every possible help from both but to form no 
alliance, as had been proposed. The feature of the occasion was 
"Tho History of the Woman's Rights Movement for Twenty 
Years,’ carefully prepared by Mrs. Davis.’ In addition to 
this yaluable work, she contributed $300 to the expenses of the 
meeting. It was an unqualified success and her letters were 
full of warmest gratitude to Miss Anthony. 

In November the latter resumed her lecturing tour which 
was arranged by Elizabeth Brown, who had been her head 
clerk in The Revolution office. The first of December she 
attended the Northwestern Woman Suffrage Convention at 
Detroit. Here she received a telegram to hasten home and 
arrived justin time to stand by the death-bed of a dear nephew, 
Thomas King McLean, twenty-one years old, brother of the 
beloved Ann Eliza who had died a few-yeara before, and only 
son of her sister Guelma. He was a eenior of brilliant promise 
in Rochester University. His death was a heavy blow to all 
the family and one from which his mother never recovered, 

With her debts pressing upon her and an array of lecture 
engagements ahead, Miss Anthony could neither pause to 
indulge her own grief nor to console and sympathize with the 
loved ones. The very night of the funeral she again set 
forth. By the New Year she had lessened her debt $1,600. 
This trip extended throngh New York and Pennsylvania, to 

* Braces Wright, trom Seotland, in 1528 was the first woman to peak oo » public plat: 
form in this country, Ernestine L. Rowe, from Poland, gave political loeturos in LS: Mary 
&. Gove, of Now York, lnotumd on woman's rights in ISM; Sarah and Angslina Grimks, 
from South Caroling. commenced thoir apti-starory specehos in 18, and Abby Kelly, of 
Massnetmantts, io 188; Eliza W. Parham, of Now York, lactared in 183: between IMO 

Cady Stanton, Paulina Wright (aftorwante Davis) and Ernextino 1. Rom 


185 Elizabeth 
Sealatad potitions for a bill to secure property riehte for married women, nnd sevornt 
tines addrwmed comtnitters of the New York Legiaiatury; Margaret Pallor eave lectures in. 


Mamactiusatte, io tS: Kner Stowe spoke fr the righte of women in 18, ‘Tho fret woman's 
‘conventice was called by Elizabeth Stanton, eae nens 

fond Mary Aun MoClintook, at Seneen Falls, X.Y. (a 145; Stain B. Anthony made hor Srvt 

spesch on tomperance in 1840, From 180 the number of women speakers mpidly tneransed, 


Ast. 24 
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Washington and into Virginian. Of the last she writes: ‘‘A 
great work to be done here but the lectures can not possibly be 
made to pay expenses.'’ In Philadelphia she spoke in the 
Star course, was the guest of Anna Dickinson and was iniro- 
duced to her audience by Lucretia Mott, then seventy-seven 
years old. The diary relates that Mrs, Mott came next morning 
before 8 o'clock to give her $20, saying it was very little but 
would show her confidence and affection. The lecture given 
on this tour was entitled ‘“The False Theory’’ and was highly 
commended by the press. It never was written and probably 
never twice delivered in the same words, Miss Anthony always 
depending largely upon the inspiration of the occasion. 

The middle of December she slipped back to Rochester to 
see her bereaved sister, and epeaka of their receiving a letter 
of sympathy from Rey. J. K. McLean, which, she says, ‘is 
the first philosophical word that has been spoken.'’ While at 
home she was invited to the Hallowells’ to see Wendell Phil- 
lips, their first meeting since their sad difference of opinion 


concerning the Fourteenth Amendment. They bad a cordial 
interview and she went with him to his lecture in the evening. 
‘The entry in the journal that night closes with the underscored 
sentence, ‘Phillips is matcliless,”’ 





CHAPTER XXII. 


MRS. HOOKER'S CONVENTION—THE LECTURE PIELD. 


1871. 


LARGE correspondence was conducted in regard 

to the Third National Convention, which was to 

* be held in Washington in January, 1871. Isa- 

bella Beecher Hooker, who had all the zeal of a 

new convert, created some amusement among the 

old workers by offering to relieve them of the entire manage- 

ment of the convention, intimating that she would avoid the 

mistakes they had made and put the suffrage work on a more 
aristocratic basis. To Mrs. Stanton she wrote : 


1 have proposed taking the Washington convention into my own hands, 
exponsoa and all; arranging program, and prosiding or securing help in that 
direction, if I should need it. I sball hope to get Robert Collyer, and a good 
many who might not caretospeak for '*the Union” bot wonld spexk for me. T 
should want from you a pare auffrage argument, much like that you made be- 
fore the committee at Washington last winter. I know you are tired of this 
branch, but vou are fitted to do a great work still inthatdirection. . . . Won't 
you promise to come to my convention, without charge save travelling ex- 
penses, provided T have one? I am waiting to heur from Susnn, Mra. Pome- 
roy and you, and then shall got Tilton’s approval and the withdrawal of the 
society from the work, if they have andertaken it, and go ahead, 


rs. Stanton consented gladly and wrote the other friends 
to do likewise, saying: ‘‘I should like to have Susan for 
president, as she has worked and toiled as no other woman 
has, but if we think best not to blow her horn, then let us 
exalt Mrs. Hooker, who thinks she could manage the cause 
more discreetly, more genteelly than we do. I am ready to 
rest and see the salvation of the Lord.’’ On their rounds the 

(871) 
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letters came to Martha Wright, the gentle Quaker, who com- 
mented with the fine irony of which she was master: ‘It 
strikes mo favorably. [t would bea fine thing for Mrs. Hooker 
to proside oyer the Washington convention, while her sister, 
Catharine Beecher, was inveighing against suffrage, for the 
bonefit of Mrs. Dahlgren and others. Perhaps she is right in 
thinking that Robert Collyer and a good many others who 
would not care to speak for ‘the Union,’ would speak for 
her—I for one would be glad to have her try it! If ‘ Captain 
Susan’ would consent to be placed at the head of the associa- 
tion, there could not be a more suitable and just appointment.’” 

Mrs. Stanton wrote that her lecture engagements would not 
permit her to go to Washington and she would send $100 in- 
stead. Mrs. Hooker replied : 


‘Your offer jast suits me, and of myself I should accept $100 with thankful 
‘eas, and exense you, as you deaire, but Susan looked disgusted and said, 
“Sho mast appear before the Congressional committees, at any rate.” Lhnd 
not thought of that, but of course, if you were in Washington, it would 
be absurd not to be on our platform; and so 1 don't know whattosay. You 
will talk more forcibly than any one else, and in committee you are invalaa- 
ble. Still, E want your money, nnd I could do without you on the platform. 

. . . [fully expect to accomplish far more by a convention devoted to 
the purely political aspect of the woman question, by a woman's rights 
convention, however well-managed; and this, becanse the time has come for 
this practical work—diecussion has prepared the way, now we must have the 
thing, the yote itself. It just eccurn to me that you might write an anpanzent 
for the committee, which T would read, but of course your presence ia most 
desirable, and Tinelino to have you on hand for this last, great effort; for it 
does seem to me that we need not have another convention in Washington, but 
only 2 select committee to work privately every winter, and send for apeak- 
ory, ete., when the committees are ready to grant hearings. 


It is the part of wisdom to suppress Mrs. Stanton’s reply to 
this, but sho sent it to Martha Wright, who answered hor: 


‘You can imagine what success Mrs. Hooker will have with thore wily po 

pean She thinks they will come serenely from their seats to the 
tried “all the meana known to an honest woman.” T fear: 

Bscaae Kivi to dns osher viet wind tke cealtow'sBk jee I forget wh 
of the senators it was, last winter, who sald rudely to Mrs, Davis and 
Grifing, Yon just call ux ont becange yoo lke to.’” 
will find it no cary matter to hook them on to Aer platform, but 
witer after trying. She js mistoken in considering the cause sou 
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bat it would be as impossible for her to realize the situation as it was for Rev. 
Thomas Beecher to be convinced that Mr. Smith saw more clearly than he. 
“Do you mean,” said this potentate, “to bring down the whole Beeeber 
family on your head?” "No," was the reply, "do you moan to bring the 
whole Smith family on to yours ?”” 


The following circular letter was sent to Curtis, Phillips 
and other prominent men: 


A convention has been announced at Washington, for Janvary 11 and 12, 
to push the Sixteenth Amendment. The management is solely in my hands, 
and 1 alone agsume tho financial responsibility. I goto Washington January 1 
to spend some days enlisting members of Congress in this purely political 
question, and securing short speeches from them on our platform. [have 
neither State nor national society behind me, but om attempting to carry on 
convention with this single aim—to awaken Congress and, through it, the 
country, to the fact that a Sixteenth Amendment is needed, in onler to carry 
‘ont the principles of the Declaration of Independence; and that we women 
are tired of petitioning, and would fain begin to vote without delay, Will 
you speak for me in the day or the evening, and much oblige your sincere 
friend, IsanguLa B, Hooxen. 


Evidently they would not speak, even ‘‘for me,’’ and Mrs. 
Hooker sends around this note of explanation to the ‘‘old 
guard:”’ “TI know of no gentlemen outside of members of 
Congress, that can help us at all, who can come, Beecher, 
Collyer, Curtis and Phillips are all unable. If you think of 
any one else it would be worth while to invite, please write me 
at once. T have such a strong determination that members 
shall understand how much we are in earnest at this time, and 
how we won’t wait any longer, that it doos seem to me they 
will take up a burden of speech themselves, and work also. 
Mr. Sewall, of Boston, writes me that he will urge Mr. Sum- 
ner, ag I requested, and other members, but thinks they can 
not need it.'’ 

Miss Anthony, howeyer, declined to be snubbed, subdued 
or displaced, and wrote to Mrs. Stanton in the following vigor- 
ous style: 


Mrv. Hooker's attitude is not in the least surprising. She is procisely like 
every new convert in every reform. I have nodoubt but each of the Apostles 
in turn, a8 he came into the ranks, believed he could improve upon Christ's 
methods. I know every new one thought se of Garrison's and Phillips’, The 
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poetic justice that this convention, which was to lift the move- 
ment for woman suffrage to a higher plane than it ever before 
had occupied, should have been the first to invite to its plat- 
form Victoria C. Woodhull, whose advent precipitated a storm 
of criticism compared to which all those that had gone before 
were as a summer shower to a Missouri cyclone. 

On December 21, 1870, Mrs. Woodhull had gone to Wash- 
ington with a memorial praying Congress to enact such laws 
as were necessary for enabling women to exercise tho right to 
vote vested in them by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. This was presented in the Sen- 
ate by Harris, of Louisiana, and in the House by Julian, of 
Indiana, referred to the judiciary committees and ordered 
printed. She had taken this action without consulting any of 
the suffrage leaders and they were as much astonished to hear 
of itas were the rest of the world. When they arrived at the 
capital another surprise awaited them. On taking up the 
papers they learned that Mrs. Woodhull was to address the 
judiciary committee of the House of Representatives the very 
morning their convention was to open. Miss Anthony hast- 
ened to confer with Mrs. Hookor, who was a guest at the home 
of Senator Pomeroy, and to urge that they should be present 
at thie hearing aud learn what Mrs, Woodhull proposed to do. 
Mrs. Hooker omphatically declined, but the senator said: 
“This is not politics. Men never could work in a political 
party if they stopped to investigate each member’s antecedents 
and associates. If you are going into a fight, you must accept 
every help that offers.’’ 

Finally they postponed the opening of their convention till 
afternoon and, on the morning of January 11, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Hooker, Paulina Wright Davis and Hon. A. G. Riddle 
appeared in the judiciary committee room. None of them had 
met Mrs. Woodhull, whom they found to bea beautiful woman, 
refined in appearance and plainly dressed. She read herargu- 
ment in a clear, musical voice with a modest and engaging 
manner, captivating not only the men but the ladies, who in- 
yited her to come to their convention and repeat it. Mrs. 
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Hooker and Judge Riddle also addressed the committee and 
Miss Anthony closed the proceedings with a short speech, thus 
reported by the Philadelphia Press: 


She said few women had persecuted Congres as she had done, and she 
was glad that new, fresh voices were heurd today. “But, gentlemen,” she 
continued, “I entreat you to bring this matter before the House. You let our 
petition, presented by Mr. Julian last winter, come to ite death. 1 ask you 
to grant our appeal so that Teun lay off my armor, for Tam tired of fighting. 
‘Phe old Constitution did not disfranchise women, and we begged you not to 
pat the word ‘male’ into the Fourteenth Amendment. 1! wish, General 
Butler, you would say contraband for us, But, gentlomen, bring in a report 
of rome kind, either for or against; don"t let the matter die in committee. 
Make it imperative that every man in the House shall show whetber he is 
for or against it.’ Mrs. Hooker caught the refrain ax Miss Anthony sat down, 
and sald: ‘“Plodgo yourselves that we shall have a hearing before Con- 
igreas.” 


‘The Daily Patriot, of Washington, gave this account of the 
opening of the convention: 


About 3 o'clock the principal actors came upon the atage in Lincoln Hall, 
Tn the center of the front row was Paolina Wright Davis, a stately, dignified 
lady with a full wait of frosted hair. On hor right was Isabella Beocher 
Hooker, the raling genius of the assembly, of commanding voice and look, 
and evidently at home on the rostrum. On the left was Josephine 8. Griff 
ing, of this city, wearing the calm, imperturbable expression whicb is so emi- 
nently her characteristic. Further on was Susan B. 

a handred fights,’* bot still as eager for the tray aa 

under the banner of woman’s rights. . . . . Then 

‘York sensations, Woodhull and Claflin, both in dark dresses, with blae neck- 

ties, short, curly brown hair, and nobby Alpine hats, the very picture of the 

advanced idoaa they are advocating. All were froah from the acone of their 

contest in the Capitol, wreathed with smiles, flushed with victory, and avi- 

dently determined to let the world know that the goal of their ambition was 

nearly reached; that Congress had virtually surrendered at discretion, and 
to be considered part and parcel of that great body 


Mrs. Hooker introduced Victoria Woodhall, saying it wos her first at- 
tempt at public speaking, but her heart wax so in the mayement that she 
was determined to try. She advanced to the front of the platform, but wag 
to nervous that she required the assuring arm of the president and her 
Kindly voice Lo give her courngs,to proceed. When she asd, it was with 
4 porvoptible tremor in hor tones. Attor an apology, eho read hor memorial, 
which bad been presented to the judiciary committee, reported the result of 
ber interview with them, and ssid she had the assurance that it wonld 
favorably reported, and that the heart of every man in Congress was in 
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movement, ‘Thus ended the first effort of the grent Wall street broker as a 
public epenker. 


She was followed by Josephine S. Griffing, Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Frederick Douglass and others. Judge Riddle made 
the address of the evening. Senator Nye, of Nevada, pre- 
sided over one evening session; Senator Warnor, of Alabama, 
over one; and Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, over another. 
The correspondent of the Philadelphia Press wrote: ‘* Mrs. 
Woodhull sat sphynx-like during the convention. General 
Grant himself might learn a lesson of silence from the pale, 
sad face of this unflinching woman. No chance to send an 
arrow through the opening senms of her mail, . . . She 
reminds one of the forces in nature behind the storm, or of a 
small splinter of the indestructible; and if her veins were 
opened they would be found to contain ice.’ The National 
Republican thus describes one session : 


‘The attendance yesterday morning elearly demonstrated that the woman's 
‘movement bas received an immense addition in numbers, quality and exrn- 
estness. . . . Misa Anthony, with her face all aglow, her eyes sparkling 
with indignation, said that a petition against ouffmge had been presented in 
the Senate by Mr. Edmunds, signed by Mrs. General Sherman, Mrs. Admiral 
Dahlgren and others, She waa glad the enemies of the movement at last 
had shown themselves, They wore women who never knew a want, and had 
no feeling for those who were less fortunate. They liad bousted that if neces 
sary they could get one thousand more signatures of the best women in the 
lund to their petition, What are a thousand nemes, and who are the best 
women in theland? In answer to the one thousand the ndvocates of 
could bring tens, ayo, hundrods of thousands of women who desire the ballot 
for self-protection, The fight had now commenced in earnest, and it would 
not be ended until every woman in this broad land was vested with the fall 
rights of eltizenship. 


‘The tenor of all the speeches was the right of women to yote 
under the recontly adopted Fourteenth Amendment. There 
was an absence of the usual long series of resolutions, and all 
were concentrated in the following, presented by Miss Anthony: 

Warns, The Fourteenth Articleof the Constitution of the United States 


declares that all persons born or naturalized in the United States are citizens 
thereof, and of the State wherein they reside, and as such entitled to the una- 
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bridged exorcise of the privileges and immunities of citizens, among which 
are the rights of the elective franchiee; therefore 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be earnestly requosted 
to pass an act declaratory of tho truc extent and meaning of the said Four- 
teenth Article, 

Resolved, That itis the duty of American women in the several States to 
apply for registration at the proper times and places, and in all cases when 

_ they fall to secare it to see that suite be instituted in the courts having jariadic~ 

tion, and that their right to the franchise eball aecare general and judicial 
recognition. 


Tn presenting the resolutions she said that if Congress failed 
to do what was asked, and if the courts decided that ‘‘ per- 
sons "’ are not citizens, then the women had another resource; 
they could go back to first principles and push the Sixteenth 
Amendment. A national woman suffrage and educational 
committee of six was formed, herself among the number; and 
a large book was opened containing a ‘* Declaration and Pledge 
of Women of the United States," written by Mrs. Hooker, 
asserting their belief in their right to the suffrage and their 
desire to use it. This was signed within a few months by 
80,000 women and presented to Congress. The following 
spring large numbers attempted to vote in various parts of the 
country. 

The advent of Mrs. Woodhull on the woman suffrage plat- 
form created a wide-spread commotion. The old cry of “ free 
love '’ was redoubled, the enemies exulied loud and long, the 
friends censured and protested. Regarding this matter, Mrs, 
Hooker wrote : - 


My sister Catharine says she is convinced now that I am right and that 
Mrs, Woodhull is a pure woman, holding a wrong social theory, and ought to 
be treated with kindness if we wish to win her to the trath Catharine 
wanted me to write her a letter of introduction, so that when she went toNow 
York she could make her acquaintance and try to convince her that she ts in 
error in regard to hor views on marriage. [ gave hor the letter and ahe jain 
New York now. When she sees her she will be just us much in love with 
her as the rest of us. Imagine the Dablgren coterie when they get Catharine 
to Washington to fight suffrago and find hor visiting Victoria and proclaiming 
her sweetness and excellence, 


‘The rest of the story is told in a subsequent letter: “ 
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Catharine returned last night. She saw Victoria and, attack- 
ing her on the marriage question, got such a black eye as filled 
her with horror and amazement. I had to laugh inwardly at 
her relation of the interview and am now waiting for her to 
cool down !"' 

‘The men especially were exercised over the new conyert to 
suffrage and flooded the ladies with letters of protest. To one 
of these Mrs. Stanton replied : 


In regard to the gossip about Mrs, Woodhall I have one answer to give to | 
all my gontlemen friends: When the men whe make laws for us in Washing- 
ton ean stand forth and declare themselves pare and unspotted from all the 
sins mentioned in the Decalogue, then we will demand that every woman ‘ 
who makos a constitutional argument on our platform shall be as chaste as 
Diana. If our good men will only trouble themselves as much about the vir~ ) 
‘we of their own sex as they do about our, if they will make one moral code ( 
for both men and women, we shall have a nobler type of manhood and | 
womanhood in the next generation than the world has yet seen. 

We have had women enough sucrificed to this sentimental, hypocritical { 
prating about purity. This je one of man's moat effective engines for oar 
division and subjugation. He creates the public sentiment, batlds the gale | 
Jows, and then makes te bangmen for our eex. Women have crucified the | 
Mary Wollstonecrafts, the Fanny Wrights, the George Sands, the Fanny 
Weibied, af ail ugee; wnt uow sows cock us WMA the foe aucleay a we 
ever crocl to each other. Let us end this ignoble record and henceforth stand 
by womanhood. If Victoria Woodhull mast be crucified, let men drive the 
spikes and plait the crown of thorns. 


Immediately after the Washington convention, Mise An- 
thony went to fill a lecture engagement at Kalamazoo, the 
@rrangements made by her friend, the widely-known and 
revered Lucinda H. Stone. She spoke also at Grand Rapids 


‘ 
and other points in Michigan. At Chicago she was fortunate 
enough to have a day with Mrs. Stanton, also on a lecturing 
tour, and then took the train for Leavenworth. At Kansas 
City the papers said she made ‘‘the success of the lecture sea- 
son.’ She spoke in Leavenworth, Lawrence, Topeka, Paola, 
Olathe and other places throughout the State. Although it 
was very cold and the half-frozen mud knee deep, she usually 
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hhad good audiences. At Lincoln, Neb., she was entertained 
at the home of Governor Butler and introduced by him at her 
lecture. At Omaha her share of the receipts was $100. At 
Council Bluffs she was the guest of her old fellow-worker, 
Awelia Bloomer. Cedar Rapids and Des Moines gave packed 
houses. She lectured in a number of Illinois towns, tuking 
trains at midnight and at daybreak; and, waiting four hours 
at one little station, the diary says she was so thoroughly 
worn-out she was compelled to lie down on the dirty floor, On 
the homeward route she spoke at Antioch College, and was the 
guest of President Hosmer's family. According to the infalli- 
ble little journal: ‘Ihe president said he had listened to all 
the woman suffrage lecturers in the field, but tonight, for the 
first time, he had heard an argument; a compliment above all 
others, coming from an aged and conservative minister.’” 

She spoke also at Wilberforce University, at Dayton, Spring- 
field, Orestline, and in Columbus before the two Houses of the 
Legislature. At Salem she ran across Parker Pillsbury, who 
was lecturing there. When she took the train at Columbus 
“there sat Mrs. Stanton, fast asleep, her gray curls sticking 
out.’’ Then again into Michigan she went, speaking at Jack- 
son, Lansing, Ann Arbor and other cities. Mrs. Stanton liad 
preceded her and it was many times said that her lecture 
needed Miss Anthony’s to make it complete. Thon to Chicago, 
where she spoke at a suffrage matinee in Farwell Hall and at 
the Cook county annual suffrage convention, and dined at 
Robert Collyer's; back to Iowa, speaking at Burlington, Daven- 
port, Mount Pleasant and Ottumwa; over into Nebraska once 
more, from there returning to Illinois; into Indiana, thence to 
Milwaukee and points in Wisconsin; and once more to Chi- 
cago, where, as was often the case, she was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fernando Jones; from here across to Painesville and 
other towns in northern Ohio; then on to numerous places in 
western New York, and finally home to Rochester, April 25, 
having slept scarcely two nights in the same bed for over 
three months. 

Such is the hard life of the public lecturer, the most oxhaust-— 
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ing and exacting which man or woman can experience. Dur- 
ing all this long trip Miss Anthony had met everywhere « 
cordial welcome and had been entertained in scores of delight- 
ful homes. Her speech on this tour was entitled “The New 
Situation,’’ and was a clear and comprehensive argument to 
prove that the Fourteenth Amendment gave women the right 
to vote. Although composed largely of legal and constitutional 
references, it was not written but drawn from the store- 
house of her wonderful memory, nided only by a few notes. 

At the close of the Washington convention the advocates of 
woman suffrage honestly believed that the battle was almost 
won. They felt sure Congress -would pass the enabling act, 
permitting them to exercise the right that they claimed to bo 
conferred by the Fourteenth Amendment, in which claim they 
were sustained by some of the best constitutional lawyers in 
the country. The agricultural committee room in the Capitol 
was placed at the disposal of the national woman suffrage com- 
mittee, who put Josephine 8. Griffing in charge. The latter 
part of January she wrote: 


Our room is throngod. Yesterday and today no lesa than twelve wives of 
mombers of Congress wero hero and largo numbers of tho aristocratic wornen 
cof Washington, Blanche Butler Ames assures me that all her sympathies 
are with ax, Président Grant’ sister, Mrs. Cramer, hax been here and given 
her name, saying that Mrs. Grant sent hor rogards and sympathized with our 
movement, and that she had refused from principle to sign Mra. Sherman's 
protest... , ‘The daily press is on ite knees and is publishing Jong 
editorials in our favor. You auk if this is a Republican dodge. I do not 
know. T fool az Douglass cid, ready to welcome the bolt from heaven or hall 
that shivers tho chaing, If the Repoblieans hope to dave their lives by our 
enfranchisement, let them live. 


Mrs. Hooker wrote from Washington: ‘Everything con- 
spires to bring about the early confirmation of our hopes. 
Republicans are discovering that without this new, live issue, 
they are dead, and once more party necessity is to be God’s 
opportunity. Let us, who know so many good men and true 
who are in this party, be thankful that through it, rather than 
through the Democratic, deliverance is to come, for to owe 
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gratitude to a pro-slavery party would nearly choke my thanks- 
giving.” 

To this Mrs. Stanton replied: ‘That is not the point, but 
which party, as a party, has the best record on our question. 
For four years I have chafed under the Republican maneuver. 
ing to keep us still. Let me call your attention to my 
on the Fifteenth Amendment, in which I said ‘this isa new 
stab at womanhood, to result in deeper degradation to her than 
she has ever known before.’ . . . . Sometimes I ex- 
claim in agony, ‘Can nothing raise the self-respect of women?’ 
I despise the Republican party for the political serfdom wo 
suffer today, under the heel of every foreign lord and lackey 
who treads our soil. If all of you have turned to such idols, 
I will go alone to Jerusalem." 

When the judiciary committee made its adverse report! 
which was merely that Congress had not the power to act, 
most of the friends were not discouraged but believed another 
committee would decide differontly. Mrs. Hooker, however, 
was at the boiling point of indignation over the report and 
reversed her decision in regard to the Republican party, writ- 
ing: ‘Thank God! that party is dead; every one here knows 
it, feels it, and is waiting to see what will take its place. A 
great labor and woman suffrage party is ready to spring into 
life, and a hundred aristocratic Democrats are pledged to the 
work. You can have no conception of the new conditions 
unless you are here in the midst of things and read the tele- 
grams from all parts of the country. Early next winter we 
shall be declared voting citizens."? She then quotes a number 
of prominent Democratic politicians whom she has interviewed 
and who have given her reason for having faith in that party. 
But many of the women were fooled then by both political 
parties, just as they have continued to be up to the present 
time. 

A letter from Phebe Couzins expressed the sentiment of 


"The committoe mported January 0. 187%, Joba A. inwham, of Obio, chairman. The mi 
nority report. slimed Ly Benjaznia F, Butler, of Mawachustia, and William Loughridim, of 
Town, in porhups the troagost and most oxhaustire arcument over written on woman’s 
right to roto ander the Conatitation. It tr givea in foil in the History of Woman Suffrage, 
Vol. TE, p46. 
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numbers which were received this spring: ‘We madea grand 
mistake in giving up the National. If you and Mrs. Stanton 
think best, as your fingers are on the pulse of the people, lot 
us resolve the Union Society into the National Association. 
So say Mr. and Mrs. Minor, but whatever is done, the two 
grand women who have the qualifications for leadership must 
be at the head; the cause will languish until you are back in 
your old places.’” 

The suffrage anniversary was held in Apollo Hall, New 
York, May 11 and 12, 1871. Mrs. Griffing read an able 
report on the work at Washington the previous winter. There 
were strong objections by a number of ladies to sitting on the 
platform with Mrs. Woodhull, but Mrs, Stanton gaid she 
should be sandwiched between Lucretia Mott and horself and 
that surely would give her sufficient respectability. She made 
& fine constitutional argument,jto which the most eaptious 
could not object. The excitement created by her appearance 
at the Washington meeting was mild compared to that in New 
York City where she was becoming so well-known. The great 
dailies headed all reports, ‘The Woodhull Conyention.”” The 
injustice and vindictiveness of the Tribune, that paper which 
once had beon the champion of woman’s cause, were especially 
hard to bear. It rang the changes upon the term ‘‘free love," 
insisted that, because the women allowed Mrs. Woodhull to 
stand upon their platform and advocate suffrage, they thereby 
indorsed al] her idens on social questions, and by every possible 
means it cast odium on the convention. 

‘There ix no doubt that the advocates of “ free love,”’ in its 
usually accepted sense, did endeavor to insinuate themselves 
among the suffrage women and make this movement responsi- 
ble for their social doctrines, but every great reform has to suf- 
fer from similar parasites. The lives of Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Mott, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Hooker, Mrs. Davis, and of all the 
old and tried leaders in this cause, form the strongest testi- 
mony of their utter repudiation of any such heresy. It was 
impossible, however, for the world in general to understand 
their broad ground that it was their business to accept valua- 
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ble services without inquiring into the private life of the per- 
sons who offered them. If this were a mistake, these pioneors, 
who fought single-handed such a battle as the women of later 
days can not comprehend, had to learn the fact by experience. 

The notorious Stephen Pearl Andrews prepared a set of 
involved and intricate resolutions which were read by Paulina 
Wright Davis, the chairman, without any thought of their 
possessing 4 deeper meaning than appeared on the surface, 
but they fell flat on the convention, and were neither dis- 
eussed nor voted upon, The papers got possession of them, 
nevertheloss, declared that they wore adopted as part of the 
platform, read ** free love '’ between the lines, and ueed them 
as tho basis of many ponderous and prophetic editorials. 

A national committee was formed of one woman from each 
Stato, with Mrs. Stanton as chairman, of which the New York 
Standard, edited by John Russell Young, said: *' Miss Susan 
B. Anthony holds a modest position, but we can well believe 
that in any movement for the enfranchisement of women, 
like MacGregor, wherever she sits will be the head of the table.” 
The New York Democrat commented: ‘' She deals with facts, 
not theories, but just gets hold of one nail after another and 
drives ithome. . . . Her words were to the point, as they 
always are, and abounded in telling hits in every direction.” 
Even the Tribune was generous enough to say: ‘' The ranks 
of the agitators with whom Captain Anthony is identified con- 
tain no one more indisereet, more reckless or more honest. 
We haye no sort of sympathy with the object to whieh the fair 
captain is now devoting her life; but we know no person be- 
fore the country more single-minded, sincere and unselfish 
and, for these reagons, more honestly entitled to the regard of 
4 public which will always appreciate upright intentions and 
disinterested devotion.”” 

In the closing days of May, she wrote to her old paper, 
‘The Revolution > 

Your ‘Stan by the Cause,” this week, in the tidy rot 


tied suffrage. The present how! iaan old trick of sha 
divert pablic thought from the main question, vie: wo: 
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and equal power to make and control her own conditions in the state, in the 
church and, most of all, in the home, 

‘Though the ballot is the open sesame to equal rights, there is a fandamental 
Jaw which can not be violated with impunity between woman and man, any 
more than between man and man; alaw stated « hundred years ago by Alex~ 
ander Hamilton; “Give toa man a right over my subsistence, and he has 
power over my whole moral being.”” Woman's snbsistonce is in the hands 
of man, and most arbitrarily and anjastly does he exercise bis consequent 
power, making twotuoral codes; one for himself, with largest latitade—swear- 
ing, chewing, amoking, drinking, gambling, libertinism, all winked at—cash 
and brains giving hima free pass everywhere; another quite unlike this for 
woman—she must be immaculate, One hair's breadth deviation, even the 
touch of the hem of the garment of an acensed sister, dooms her to the 
world's scorn. Man demands that his wife shall be above suspicion. Woman 
mostaccept her husband as he is, for she is powerless so long a8 she eats the 
‘broad of dependence. Were man today dependent upon woman for his sub- 
sistence, 1 haye no doubt he would very soon find himself compelled to square 
his life to an entirely new code, not a whit less severe than that to which he 
now holds her. In moral rectitude, we would not have woman loss but 
max more, 

It is to put an and to such heresies athe following, from the Rochester 
Democrat, thut all women shoald most earnestly labor. ‘That paper begs us 
not to forget, ‘that what may be pardonable in a man, speaking of evils gener- 
ally, may and perhaps ought to be unpardonable in one of the presumably 
better sex; because there can not and must not be perfect equality between 
men and women when the disposition to do wrong ia under discussion. 
Womon are permitted to be as much better than mon as they choose; but 
there ought to be no law, on or off the statute books, recognizing their social 
and political right to be worse or even as bad ms men; and it ix shameful 
that intelligent women should claim such « right, or even dare to mention 
itatall.” No homan being or class of human beings would veoture to talk 
thne to equals, Tt is only because women are dependent on men that such 
cowardly impudence ean be dished out to them day after dey by puny legie- 
lators and editors, themselves often reeking In soclal corruption which shoald 
banish them forever from the presence of womanhood. Yours for an even- 
handed scale in morals as well az politics, Busan B. Awrnony. 

ANT. —3 
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FIRST TRIP TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


thony, Rey. Olympia Brown and Josephine 8. 

Griffing went with Mrs. Hooker to Hartford for a 

short visit, which it may be imagined was one 

protracted “business session.'’ Then Miss An- 

thony hastened to her own home to prepare fora long journey, 
us she and Mrs. Stanton had decided to make a lecture tour 
through California. She left Rochester the last day of May, and 
met Mrs. Stanton in Chicago where a reception was given 
them by the suffrage club, in its elegant new headquarters. 
They spoke in a number of cities en route and attended numer- 
ous handsome receptions held in their honor. At Denver 
they were entertained by Governor and Mrs. McCook. Their 
audiences were large and enthusiastic, the press respectful and 
often cordial and appreciative.’ At Laramie City they were 
‘Mise Anthony's leetare wae a decided succes, judend either by the number and intelli« 
gonce of thous prosent or the able manner in whieh the dixcnmed tha anlient points portaln- 
Ing to woman waffrace. Sho displayed nn ability. conciseness and forco that must have ear 
riod conviction to ovury impartial lstnuer . .. ior lat horw hax done more to advance 
tho caum of woman suffrage than oau now be fully appreciated. She bas sows the goran of 
@ movement which can not fail to inoculate our people with a ballet in thn Justice of her 


cause and the injustice of Jonger depriving the more intelligent, purer and consequently 
‘etter portion of our inhabitants of that greatost of boous, the ballot.—Sioux City Daily 


‘Timea, 
Mise Anthony's lecture was fall of good, sound common sons, and an epponsat of woman 
eaffvage anid (1 was the best apeenh he ver heard on the enbject. Wyoming war highly 
complimented ay being the first Territory to recognize tho equality of woman, and pro 
‘rounond ne much ahead of hor ewstern sixtors in civilization ax she ta higher in altitnda 
‘The lecture abounded with gems of wit, humor and pathos, and the eudionce would willingly 
tave listened another bour.—Cheranoe Tribune. 

‘Tho press encore at Mise Anthony, men tel! her she is out of hor proper sphore, people eall 
‘hor « scold, good women call her masculine, a monstroalty in potticoate; but if one-half of 
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accompanied to the station by a hundred women whom Mrs. 
Stanton addressed from the platform. A letter written by 
Miss Anthony during the journey contains these beautiful 
paragraphs: 


Wo have a drawing-room all to ourselves, and bere we are just ax cory and 
happy as lovers, We look at the prairie schooners slowly moving along with 
ox-teams, or notice the one lone cabin-light on the endless plains, and Mrs. 
Stanton will any: “In all that there ie real bliss, if only the two are perfect 
equals, two loving people, neither arsaming to control the other.” Yes, 
after all, life i# about one and the same thing, whether in the prairie schooner 
and #od cabin, or the Fifth Avenue palace, Love for and faith in each other 
alone can make cither a heaven, and without these any home isa hell. It ie 
not the ontaide things which make life, but the Inner, the spirit of love which 
castoth out all devils and bringeth in all angele. 

Ever since 4 o'clock this morning we have been moving over the soil that 
4s really the land of the free und the home of the brave—Wyoming, the Ter 
ritory in whieh womon aro the recognized political equals of men. Women 
Tere can my; “What a magniliceot country is ours, where every class and 
easte, color and sex, nay find equal freedom, and every woman sit under her 
own vine and fg tree.” What a bleeed attainment at last; and that it 
should be here among these everlasting mountains, midway between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, seems significant of the true growth of the individaal— 
the center pure, the heart-beate free and equal. 


At Salt Lake City they were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
§. Godbe, and were presented to their audience by Mayor 
Wells, who afterward took them to call on his five wives. The 
second evening they were introduced by Bishop Orson Pratt. 
From here Miss Anthony writes to The Revolution ; 


If I were a believer in special providences, 1 should aay that our being in 
Salt Lake City at the dedication of the New Liberal Institute was one, On 
Sunday morning, July 2, this beantifal hall of the Liberal party—Apostate 
party, the Suints call it—was well filled. The services consisted of invoca- 
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emancipation from the Theocracy of Hxigham, and told of the eatitudes of 

soul-to-soul communion with the All-Father, my heart was steopod in deepest 
aympathy with the women around me and, rising at an opportune pause, E 
asked if Woman and a stranger might be permitted to «ay m word, At once 
the entire circle of men on tho platform arose and beckoned me forward ; 
and, with » Quaker inspiration not to be repeated, mach less pat on paper, T 
aaked those mon, bubbling over with the divine spirit of freedom for them- 
elves, if they had thought whether the women of their households were 
toduy rejoicing in like manner? f can not tell what I said—only this I 
know, that young and beautiful, old and wrinkled women alike wept, and 
men sald, “I wanted to getout of doors where I could shout."” 

‘The transition of this people into the new life is complicated—is heart- 
rending. Remember that when theac men began their rebellion 
Brigham, it was simply a protest against his tyranny—his exorbitant tithing 
‘eyatem—a mere refusal to render tribute unto him; not atalladisavowal of he 
Morman religion or of polygamy. But as bond after bond has buret, this Just, 
strongest and tightest one of plurality of wives is beginning to snap asunder. 
‘To illustrate: One man, o noble, loving, beautiful spirit—nothing of the ty- 
rit, nothing of the sensualist—with four lovely wives, three of whom I 
haveseon, and In the homes of two ot whom I have broken bread, with thirteen 
loved und loving childran—wukes up to the new idea, Four women’s heart 
breaking, three sets of children who must leave their father that the ooe~ 
wife ayatem may be realized ! Tecan assure you my heart aches for the man, 
the women and the children, and cries, “God help them, one and all.”” 

Where the man isa brutal tyrunt, the problem is comparatively easy. Whnt 
‘we have tried to dois to show them that the principle of the subjection of 
yroman to maz is the point of attack; and that woman's work in monogamy 
and polygamy ia one and the same—that of planting her feet on the ground, 
of eell-aspport. The saddest feature bere is that there really is nothing by 
which these women can earn an independent livelihood for themselves and 
their children, no manofactaring establishments, no free schoola to teach. 
Womea here, as everywhere, must be able to live honestly and honombly 
without the aid of men, before it can he possible to save the masses of them 
from entering into polygamy or prostitution, legal or illegal. Whichever way 
I turn, whatever phase of social life presents itself, the same conclusion 
comes: ‘Independent bread alone can redeem woman from her curse of 
subjection to man.” 

T attended the Liberals’ Fourth of July celebration. Their beautiful hall 
was packed; thelr souls were on fire with their new freedom. Never since 
the first reading of the Declaration of Independence in 1776, were its groat 
truths responded to with euch real and deep fecling as on this occasion, I 
did not intrude myself on them again—but my goul,too, was on fire for 
freodom for my ns was that of every wife and danghter in that assembly. 
But these have yet to learn to loose the bonds of power over the women 
by their ide, precisely aa have the men in the States and tho world over. 

Here ia missionary work—not for any “thas saith the Lord” canting 
priests or echoing priestesses by divine right, but for great,Godlike, hamani- 
tarian men and women, who “ feel for those in bonds as bound with them.’” 
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No Phariseism, no shudders of Puritanic horror, no standing afar off; but 
asimple, loving, fraternal clasp of hands with these straggling women, and 
an earnest work with therm—not to ameliorate but to abolish the whole sys- 
tow of woman's subjection to man in both polygamy and monogamy. 


In a letter home she says: 


‘Our afternoon meeting of women alone wasa sad spectacle, There was 
scarcely & aumnay, joyous coontenance in the whale 300, but & vast number of 
deep-lined, careworn, long-suffering faces—more #o, even, than thove of our 
‘own pioneer farmers’ and settlers’ wives, as I have many times looked into 
them. Thetr life of dependence on mon is even more droadfal than that of 
monogamy, for here it i two, six, a dozen women and their great broods of 
children each and all dependent on the one man. Think of fifteen, twenty, 
thirty pairs of shoos atone atrike, or as many hatwanddressea! . 

But when [ look back into the States, what sorrow, what broken hoarts 
are there because of hosbands taking to themselves new friendehips, jaat as 
really wives as are these, and the legal wife feeling even more wronged and 
neglected. I haye not the least doubt but the suffering there equals that here 
—the difference i# that here it is a religions duty for the man to commit the 

- Grime ogninet the first wife, and for her to accept the new-comer into the fam~ 
ily with a cheerful face; while there the wrong is done against law and pub- 
Me sentiment. But even the most devoted Mormon women say it takes a 
great deal of grace to accept the other wives, and be just ax happy when 
the husband devotes bimeelf to any of them a# to herelf, yet the faithful 
Saint attains to such angelic heights and tinds her glory and the Lord’a in 80 
doing. The aystem of the subjection of woman here finde ite limit, and she 
touches the lowest depths of her degradation. 

‘The empire totters and Brigham feel the ground sliding from under his 
feet, These men will be very likely to try the “variety” plan of Stephen 
Pearl Andrews, but the women will hate that even worse than polygamy, One 
man came to me relating a new vieion, direct from Christ himself, to that ef 
fect, and I said: “Away with your man-visions! Women propose to reject 
‘them all, and begin to dream dreams for themselves.”’ 


While at Salt Lake they received complimentary passes to 
California and throughout that State, from Governor Leland 
Stanford, always a helpful friend to woman suffrage. They 
reached San Francisco July 9, and took rooms at the Grand 
Hotel, at that time the best in the city. Their coming had 
been heralded by the Press and they experienced the royal 
Oalifornia welcome, receiving flowers, fruit, calls and invita- 
tions in abundance. Mrs, Stanton made her first speech 
Platt’s Hall to an audience of 1,200; all seemed delighted 
the papers were very complimentary. At that time the 
coast was much excited over the murder of A. P_ Crit 
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by Ladra D. Fair, and the entire weight of opinion was against 
her, Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton, always ready to defend 
their sex, determined to hear the story from her own lips, 
hoping for the sake of womanhood to learn some mitigating 
circumstances. The afternoon papers came out with an at- 
tack upon them for making this yisit to the jail, and in the 
evening al Miss Anthony's first lecture there was an immense 
audience, including many friends of Crittenden, determined 
that there should be no justification of the woman who killed 
him. 

Miss Anthony made a strong speech on ‘* The Power of the 
Ballot,’’ which was well received until she came to the pero- 
ration. Her purpose had been to prove false the theory that 
all women are supported and protected by men. She had 
demonstrated clearly the fact that in tho life of nearly every- 
woman thore came a time when she must rely on herself alone. 
She asserted that while she might grant, for the sake of the ar- 
gument, that every man protected his own wife and daughter, 
his own mother and sister, the columns of the daily papers 
gave ample evidence that man did not protect woman as woman. 
She gave sundry facts to illustrate this point, among them the 
experience of Sister Irene, who had established a foundling 
hospital in New York two years before, and at the close of the 
first year reported 1,300 little waifs laid in the basket at the 
door. These figures, she said, proved that there were at least 
1,300 women in that city who had not been protected by men. 
She continued impressively: ‘‘If all men had protected all 
women as they would have their own wives and daughters pro- 
tected, you would have no Laura Fair in your jail tonight.” 

Then burst forth a tremendous hissing, seemingly from every 
part of the house! She had heard that sound in the old anti- 
slavery days and quietly stood until there came a lull, when 
she repeated the sentence. Again came a storm of hisses, but 
this time they were mingled with cheers. Again she waited 
for a pause, and then made the same assertion for the third 
time. Her courage challenged the admiration of the audience, 
which broke ont into a roar of applause, and she closed by say- 
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ing: ‘‘I declare to you that woman must not depen® upon 
the protection of man, but must be taught to protect herself, 
and there I take my stand."" 

The next morning, howovor, she was denounced by the city 
papers as having vindicated the murder and justified the life 
which Mrs, Fair had led! Those who had not heard the 
lecture believed these reports, and other papers in the State 
took up thecry. Even the press of New York and other east- 
ern cities joined in the chorus, but the latter was much more 
severe on Mrs, Stanton, who in newspaper interviews did not 
hesitate to declare her sympathy for Mrs, Fair; and yet for 
some reason, perhaps because Miss Anthony had dared refer 
boldly to crime in high places in San Francisco, the batteries 
there were turned wholly upon her, In her diary she says; 
“Never in all my hard experience have I been under such 
fire.”’ So terrific was the onslaught that no one could come 
to her rescue with a public explanation or defense. Miss 
Anthony had cut San Francisco in a sore spot and it did not 
propose to give her another chance to use the scalpel. She at- 
tempted to speak in adjacent towns but her journal says; ‘The 
shadow of the newspapers hung over me.”’ At length she re- 
solved to cancel all her lecture engagements and wait quietly 
until the storm passed over and the public mind grew calm. 
She writes in her diary, a week later: ‘‘ Some friends called 
but the clouds over me are so heavy I could not greet them as 
T would have liked. T never before was so cut down.'’ She 
tells the story to her sister Mary, who replies: + 

Tain so sorry for you. Tt will spoil your pleasure, and then I think of that 
toad of debt which yon hoped to lighten, yet T should hava felt ashamed of 
you if you bad failod to aay a word in behalf of that wretched woman, Tam 
sick of one-sided justice; for the sume crime, men glorified and women gib- 
beted. If your words for Mrs. Fair have made your trip a failure, so let it 
be it a no disgrace to you. Tt ia scandalous the way the papers talk of you, 
botstick to whut you feel to be right and let the world wag. 

On July 22, Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton started for the 
Yosemite Valley, a harder trip in those days even than now. 
It is best described in her own words: 


Mrs, Stanton, writing to The Revolation, and $. B. A., scribbling ho 
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thirty miles ont of the wonderful valley of the Yosemite. . . . We asball 
have compaesed the Calaveras Big Trooe and the Yosemite Valley in twelve 
days out from Stockton, where we expect to urrive August 2. Mrs. Stanton 
te to speak there Thorsday night and I at San Jose, where I shall learn 
ahether the presa bas forgiven me. We both lectare the rest of the week, 
and Sunday get into San Francisco, speak at different paints the 7th and 8th, 
and on the 9th go to the Geysers and stay two nights; then out again and on 
with mectings almost every night till the end of the month. We shall vinit 
lakes Donner and Tahoe and some other points of interest m= they come in 
our reach. Mr. Hutchings would not take a penny for our three days’ sojourn 
in the valley, horses and all, so our trip Ix mach less expensive than we had 
anticipated, 

With our private carriage we drove three milos nearer the top of the 
mountain than the stage passengers go. Mrs. Stanton and I each had a pair 
of linon bloomers which we donned last Thureday morning at Crane’s Flats, 
and we arrived at the brow of the mountain at? o'clock. Our harsex were 
fitted ont with mom's saddles, and Mrs. Stanton, perfectly confident that she 
would have no trouble, while f was all doubts as to my success, insisted that 
T should put my foot over the saddle first, which I did by « terrible effort. 
‘Thon came her turn, but she was so fat and her pony so broad that ber tog 
wouldn't go over into the stirrup nor around the born of a sidesaddle, ao 
after trying several different saddlex she commenced the walk down hill 
with hor guide leading her horse, and commanded me to ride on with the 
other. By this time the ean was pouring down and my horse was slowly 
fastening one foot after mnother im the rocks and earth and thus earefolly eas 
ing me down the steepe, while my guide boited me on by saying, “You are 
doing nicely, that §s the worst. plice on the trail,” when the fuct was it hardly 
began to match what was coming. 

‘At half-past two we reached Hatchinga’, and a more used-up mortal than I 
could not well exist, sve poor Mrs. Stanton, four bours bebind in the broil- 
Sng sup, fairly sliding down the mountain, Thad Mr. Hutchings fit out my 
guide with lunch and tea, and send him right back to her. About six she 
arrived, pretty nearly jelly, We both had « hot bath and she went sopperless 
to bed, but 1 took my rations. Presently John K. McLean and party, of Onk- 
land, came in. They had seuled Glacier Point that day and were about as 
tired and fagged aa we. ‘The next day Mrs. Stanton kept her bed till nearly 
noon; bat I was up and on my horse at eight and off with the MeLean party 
for the Nevada and Vernal Falls. . . . 

Saturday morning, with Stephen M. Cunningham for my guide, 1 went up 
the Mariposa trail seven miles to Artist's Point, and there ander a big pine 
tree, on a rock jutting ont over the valley, sat and ynsed at the wondrous 
walle with their peaks and spires and domes. I could take in not only the 
whole circait of the mountain tops bat the yalley enshrined below, with the 
benutifal Merced river meandering over its pebbly bed among the grass and 
shrubs and towering pines, We reached the hotel a —tired—tired, 
Not # muscle, not one inch of flesh from my heels to my hands that was not 
sore and lame, but T took a good rub-off with the powerful camphor from the 
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bottle mother #0 carefully filled for mo, and went to bed with orders for my 
horse at 6 A. 9. 

Sunday morning’s devotion for Minieter McLean and the Rochester strong- 
minded was to ride two and a half miles to Mirror lake, and thore wait and 
wateb the confing of the sun over the rocky spires, reflected in the placid 
water. Such 0 glory mortal never bebeld elsewhere. The Jake was @mooth 
us finest gluss; the lofty granite peaks with their trees and shrubs were 
roflected more perfectly than costliest mirror ever sent back the face of most 
‘beautifal woman, and a& the sun slowly emerged from behind a point of rock, 
the thinnest, ukiest white clouds approached or hung round it, and the 
reflection shaded them with the most delicate, yet most perfect und richest 
hues of the rainbow. And while we watched and worshipped we trembled 
lest some rude fish or bubble should break our mirror and forever shatter the 
picture seemingly wrought for our special eyes that Sanday morning. Then 
and there, in that holy hour, I thought of you, dear mother, in the body, and of 
dear father in the beyond, with eyes unsealed, and of Ano Eliza and Thomas 
King. [ talked to Jobn of them and wondered if they too sat not with us in 
that holy of holies not made with hands, O, how nothing seemed man- 
made temples, creeds and codes! 


At San Jose Miss Anthony was the guest of Rev. and Mra. 
Charles G. Ames. Her audience was small but appreciative, 
and the Mercury, edited by J. J. Owen, said: ‘‘After all the 
mean notices by certain of the daily papers in San Franciseo, 
her hearers were astonished at the masterly character of her 
address. She held her audience delighted for an hour and 
forty minutes.”’ From here she went to the Geysors, riding 
on the front seat with driver Foss, and she says in her diary: 
“On the way out he explained to me the philosophy of fast 
driving down the steep mountain sides; and on the way back 
he unfolded to me the sad story of his life.’" 

Miss Anthony spoke ut a number of small towns but it did 
not seem advisable for herto try again in San Francisco, so 
she devoted herself to contributing in every possible way to 
the success of Mrs. Stanton’s lectures. On Angust 22 the lat 
ter completed her tour and left for the East, but Miss Anthony 
decided to accept the numerous ealls to go up into Oregon and 
Washington Territory. She went to Oakland for a brief visit 
with Mrs. Randall, the Mary Perkins who used to teach in 
her childhood’s home more than thirty years before, and her 
diary says: ‘They ave glad to see me and we have enjoyed 
talking over old times. They are wholly oblivious to our re- 
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form agitation and I am glad to get out of it for a while."’ 
But a few days later she called on the Curtis family, who were 
interested in reforms, and wrote: ‘'I got back into my own 
world again and the springs of thought and conversation were 
quickly loosened. It is marvelous how far apart the two 
worlds are.”’ She started on the ship Idaho for Portland, 
August 25. The sea was very rough, they were seven days 
making the trip and, judging from the almost illegible entries 
in the diary, it was not a pleasant one: 


Ist day, —I feel forlorn enough thas laft wlone on the ocean but T am in for 
itand bound to go through, . . . Before é o'clock my time came and old 
ocean received my first contribution. 

‘2d. day,.—Strong gale and rough sea, ‘Tried to dress—no use—back to my 
berth and there I lay all day. Everybody groaning, babies crying, mothers 
scolding, the men making quite as much fuss as the women. 

8d day.—'Tried to get up but in vain, In the afternoon staggered up 
deck—men stretched out on all sides looking an wretched as I teltglad o 
get buck to bed. Cuptain sent some frizeled ham and bard tack, with bis 
compliments, Sea growing heavier all the time, 

4th day.—Terribly rough all night. Could not sleep for the thought that 
‘every awell might end the ship's struggles. Felt much nearer to the dear 
‘ones who havo crossed the groat river than to those on this aide. Out of aight 
of land all day and ship making only two and 4 half miles an hoor. 

Sth day.—The same pitching down into the oosan’s depths, the aame 
unbounded waste of surging waters, bat a slight lessening of the sea-sickness, 

Ath day.—Qnite steady this morning. Went on deck and met several pleas- 
ant people, Took my ¢pirit-lamp and treated the captain's table to some 
delicious tea. 

7th day.—First word this morning, ‘bar in sight." ‘Tho shores look beau- 
tifal, All faces aro bright and cheery and many appear not soen befor. 1 
felt well enough to discuss the woman question with several of the paren 
gern. Arrived at Portland at 10 r.o., glad indeed to touch foot on land 
again. 


In the first lettor homo she says: 


Abigail Scott Duniway, editor of the New Northwest, was my first caller 
this morning. 1 like her appearance and she will be busineas manager of 
my loetares, The socond caller was Mr. Murphy, eity editor of the Horald, 
and the third Rey, T. L, Eliot, of the Unitarian church, son of Rev. Williaa 
Eliot, of St. Lonis. Tam to take ten at his house next Monday. 1am not to 
speak anti! Wednesday, and thus give myself time to got my head straightened 
and, T hope, my line of argument, Mre. Duniway thinks 1 will find two 
months of profitable work in Oregon and Washington Territory, but I hardly 
deliove it possible. If meetings pay a0 as to give me hope of adding to my, 
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$350 in the San Francisco Bank (my share of the profits on Mrs. Stanton's 
and my lectures, which we divided evenly), making it reach $2,000 or even 
$91,000 by December first, f shall plod away. 

Tanias Mrs. Stanton, still T can not but enjoy the feeling that the peopte 
call on me, andthe fact that I have an opportunity to sharpen my wits a little 
by answering questions and doing the chatting, Instead of merely sitting lay 
fignre and listening to the brilliant geintillations as they emanate from her 
neverexhansted magezine, There is no alternative—whoover goes into * 
parlor or before an audience with that woman does it at the cost of a fearful 
overshadowing, « price which J have paid for the last ten years, and that 
cheerfully, becuuse I felt that our caase was most profited by her being seen 
and heard, and my best work was maling the way clear forher. 


Mies Anthony could not entirely recover from the dizappoint- 
ment of her reception in San Francieco, but a letter written to 
Mrs. Stanton, just before her first lecture in Oregon, shows no 
regrets but a wish that she had put the case even more 
strongly : 


Tam awaiting my Wednesday night execution with fear and trembling such 
as I never before dreamed of, but to the rack I must go, though another San 
Francisco tortare be in store forme. . . . The raal fact ia we ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves that we failed to say the whole trath and illustrate it 
too by the one terrible example in their jail. That would have caused not 
me alone bat both of us to be hissed out of the hall and hooted out of that 
Godless city—Godleas in ita treading of womanhood under its heel. T assure 
you, a8 T rolled on the ocean last week feeling that the very next train might 
swamp the ship, and thinking over all my eins of omitaion and commission, 
there was nothing undone which haunted me like that failare to speak the 
‘word at San Francisco over again and more fally. T would rather today have the 
satisfaction of having seid the trae and needful thing on Laura Fair and the 
social evil, with the hisses and hoots of San Francisco and the entire sation 
around mo, than all that you or £ could poasibly experience from thoir anited 
cnlogies with that one word unsaid. To my mind the failure to put our heads 
together and work up that lecture grows every day a greater blunder, if noth. 
fog more. It wns like going down into South Carolina and failing to illas- 
irate human oppression by negro slavery. T hope you are not haunted with 
itas Tam, God helping me, T will yet ense my spirit of the load. 


After this lecture she wrote again; 


‘The first fire ia passed. T send you the Bolletin and Oregonian notices, T 
have notgeen the Democratic paper—the Herald—but am tole it saye Ming 
Anthony failed to interest her audience. Nota person stirred save when T 
made thet tangh, But tomorrow night's andlence will ai al the peop 
mate. My epooch then will be on the Fourteenth and Fifteen! 
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Last night [ made the San Francisco speech, but waa not nearly a0 free and 
easy in the brain-working; still I got my points clearly stated. The wet 
blanket is now somewhat off T hope to present the fact of our right to vote 
under those amendments with a great deal more freedom, [f 1 am able to 
do 80, f shall talk to women alone Saturday afternoon on the social evil; 
‘then, if interest warrants, answer objections Monday evening, and close here. 
Thaye controcted for one-half the gross receipts of evening and the entire 
receipts of afternoon lectures. 

L want to tell you that with my gray silk 1 wore # pink bow at my throat 
and a narrow pink ribbon in my bair! Mrs. Daniway is delighted, so you 
nee my tide is turning m little from that terrible, killing experience. Yow 
never received such wholesale praise—J never auch wholesale conaure. Bat 
enovgh ; it is a comfort to got a little outside assurance again, 


Miss Anthony met with a friendly reception from the press 
of Oregon. She was extensively interviewed by the leading 
papers and reported in a complimentary manner. The Ore- 
gonian thus closed a column account: “ The audience, which 
listened attentively and with evident deep interest to this ad- 
dress, was large and chiefly composed of the intelligent portion 
of our citizens, Miss Anthony talked clearly, more concisely 
than the average speakor, kept the thread of her logic well in 
hand and, it must be confessed, made a strong argument, 
though we can hardly admit that it was conclusive. She is a 
fluent speaker and well sustains the cause she advocates.”* 
The Herald said in a lengthy interview: ‘ Her conversa- 
tion is fluent and concise, each word expressing its full com- 
plement of meaning. Her system of argument is logical and, 
in contradistinetion to the sex in general, she does not depend 
on mere assertions but gives proofs to carry conviction. 

The Bulletin thus began « fine report: “As a spenker she 
has the happy faculty of presenting her subject in a clear 


‘Notwithstanding this tribute. the Merald printed a loog string of vorses with tis latro 
Goctlon: “We trurt our readors will not mins the perusal of this giiees of rhythmical irony. 
This certainly one of the bapplest hits we Lave een for many aday. No one can mistake 
tho allusion to the ‘Old Gal,’ whe bas beon eo recently among us * \eoting her horn,” 
“Along the city’s thoroughfare, “A mook old man, Ia accounts wild, 

Cried, "Sal! tura back and guns our eblid |" 
Sho beat on him a withering look, 

‘Hor bony flat at him ho shook, 

And sorosched, ‘Yo trate 39 Bl esa 


Woman's Rights aad Suffrau.” 
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and convineing manner. Her style is foreible and argu- 
mentative. She contents herself with facts—presenting them 
in plain language, resting her case upon these, unaided 
by sophistry and the blinding influence of oratory.'’ This 
paper, however, was very severe upon her doctrines, declaring 
editorially that they were ‘mischievous, revolutionary and 
impracticable, and would result in anarchy in homes and chaos 
in socicty."’ Mrs. Duniway’s paper, the New Northwest, gaid: 
“Miss Anthony is a stirring and vigorous worker, a profound 
and logical speaker, has a truly wonderful influence over her 
audiences and produces conviction wherever she goes. - . 
She has a peculiarly happy manner of using the right word in 
the right place, never hesitates in her language, and is evi- 
dently as brimful of argument at the close of her lectures as at 
their beginning. She has awakened the dormant feelings of 
duty and true womanhood in many a woman's heart in Port- 
land, and scores of ladies in our community who never before 
gave the question 1 moment’s consideration are now eager for 
the ballov.’* 


From Portland Miss Anthony wrote to The Revolution: 


There is something jovely in this Oregon climate beyond any I have yet 
knowm on either side the Rocky mountains, It {x neither too hot nor too 
cold, bat a delightful mediom which I enjoy aa I sit this second September 
Sunday in my room at the Bt, Charles Hotel, with its windows opening apon 
the broad and beantifal Willamette. 1 1m surprined at the size of this city, 
and the evidences of businoas and solid wealth all about. . . . 

Jobo Chinaman too is here, cooking, washing and ironing, quiet and meek- 
looking a8 in San Francisco. The Republicans of this const, like the Demo- 
rata, talk and renolve against him for political effect, meroly to eater to the 
ignorant voters of their party. They say he can not be naturalized om 
account of some stipolation in the old treaty with China, when they know or 
ought to know thatthe Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments have as effecta- 
ally blotted the word “white” oat of all United States treaties and nataralizae 
tion laws, as out of all the State and ‘Territorial constitutions and statutes. 
‘Their pretence that the Chinaman may not becomo a citizen of the United 
States, precisely the same as an African, German or Irishman, is matehed 
only by their denial of citizenship to the women of the entire nation. Under 
the old regime it was the negro with whem we bad tomak couse esata 
oar demand for the practical recognition of onr right to representation. 
snatching the black man from our side, the Republicans, out of penal) 
thy doubtless, leat we should be without any “male” coupoer in our degraday 
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ton, loaye the innocent Chinaman to comfort and console us. Are we not 
most dnreasonable in oar dissatisfaction with the company our fathers and 
brothers constitutionally rank with as—idiots, lunatics, convicts, Chinamen? 


While sailing up the Columbia, Mrs. Duniway wrote Mrs. 
Stanton: ‘‘Miss Anthony has been holding large meetings in 
Portland, Salem and Oregon City, and has conquered the press 
and brought the whole fraternity to terms. She has algo suc- 
ceeded in holding important and successful meetings at The 
Dalles, and is now returning with me from a series of lectures 
in Walla Walla. We find the people everywhere enthusiastic 
and delighted. Her fund of logic, fact and fun seems inex- 
haustible. She speaks three and four consecutive evenings in 
one place, and each time increases the interest. We are all 
justly proud of her.” 

At Walla Walla the chureh doors were closed to her but she 
spoke in the schoolhouse. At Salem all the judges of the 
supreme court were in her audience and afterward called on 
her. She had good houses everywhere but money was hard to 
get, and she speaks in her letters of being almost frantic lest 
she may not be able to meet her notes on January first, ‘‘the one 
cherished dream of this year’s work." 

In a letter from Olympia describing the journey sho said: 
“Hore I am, October 22, at the head of Puget Sound, ‘hia 
was my route—Portland, down the Willamette river twelve 
miles to the Columbia; then down that river one hundred miles 
to the mouth of the Cowlitz, Monticello; then ninety miles 
stage-ride, full sixty of it over the roughest kind of corduroy. 
Twenty-five miles to Pumphrey’s Hotel, arriving at 6 P. M.; 
supper and bed; called up at 2 o'clock, and off again at 2:30— 
perfectly dark—tantern on each side of coach—fourteen miles 
to breakfast at 7, horses walked every step of the way; eighteen 
more, walk and corduroy, to dinner; then thirty miles of 
splendid road, and arrival here at 5:30 p. u.’’ At Seattle, No- 
vember 4, she wrote home: 

For the first time T have sean the glory of the sunrise apon the entire 


Coast Range. The wholo wostora horizon wae one fiory glow on mountain 
tops, all cragged and jagged from two miles in height down to the line of por 
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petiaal snow. Tt hus been very tantalizing to be on this wonderful Pugot 
Sound thoes ten days, and never ave the clonds and fogs lift themselves long 
enough to give # vision of the majestic mountains on either side. My one 
hope now is that they may rise on both sides at the same time; bat the rainy 
season has fairly get in. It has rained part of every twenty-four hours aince 
we reached Olympla ten days ago. The grass aud shrubbery are as green 
aod delight(al as with ag in Jane, and rosea and other flowers are blooming 
‘ali fragrant and fresh. The forests aro evergreen—mainly fire and cedare— 
and on the streets bere are maple und other deciduous trees. The feeling of 
‘the air in like that during the September oquinoctial storm. ‘The sound, 
from twenty to forty miles wide, with inlets and harbors extending foll two 
or three miles into the land, i# the most beautiful eheet of water I ever have 


een. 

T go to Port Madison this afternoon, and on Monday to Port Gamble; back 
to Olympia for the Territorial Convention Wednesday ; then down to Port- 
land and thence southward, I have traveled 1,800 miles in fifty-eix days, 
spoken forty-two nights and many days, and Iam tired, tired. Lota of good 

v tlasionary work, bat not 9 great deal of money. 


‘The last letter from Portland, November 16, said : 


‘Tho mortal agony of speaking again in Portland {a over, bat the hurt of it 
stings yet. I never was dragged before an audience 60 utterly without thought 
or word a8 last night and, had there been any way of escape, would have 
taken wings or, what I felt more like, have sunk through the floor. It waa 
‘the strangest and most unaccountable condition, but nothing save bare, bald 
points stared me in the face. Must stop; here i# card of Herald reporter. 

Before the reporter lett, some Indica called, among them Mrs. Harriet We 
Williams, at whose house we all nsed to stop in Buffalo, in the olden days 
of temperance work, She ia like a mother to me, Mrs, Eliot, wife of the 
Unitarian minister, also came, They formed a suffrage society here Tuesday 
‘with some of the best women as officers. What is more and most of all T 
received # letter from a gontioman, encloging testimonials from balf a doxen 
of the prominent men of the city, asking an interview looking to marringe! 
Taleo received a serenade from a millionaire at Olympia. If any of the girls 
wanta rich widower or an equally rieb bachelor, here ia decidedly the place 
to get an offer of one. Bat tell brother Asron T expect to survive them all 
and reach home before the New Year, ax single-handed and penniloss as 
anal! 


\orsing om: seals. a Beal idl we Sor Ube night oh Tete Tiana 


srtory and the rovult war an Amooiated Pros itom mnt broudoast, 
we Wa soae Nin aushond oan sag alooos sad sanees eg ais ae GRE 
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Miss Anthony was invited to address the legislature while at 
Olympia. Notwithstanding her extreme need of money she do- 
nated the proceeds of one lecture to the sufferers by the Chicago 
fire. Usually she had good audiences but occasionally would fall 
into the bands of persons obnoxious to the community and 
the meeting would be a failure. She writes in her diary, '' It 
seems impossible to escape being sacrificed by somebody.” 
The press of Washington was for the most part very fayor- 
able. The Olympia Standard said; ‘'We had formed a high 
opinion of the ability of the lady and her remarkable talent 
as a public speaker, and our expectations have been more than 
realized. She presents her arguments in graceful and elegant 
language, her illustrations are ample and well chosen, and the 
hearer is irresistibly drawn to her conclusions, . . There 
is no gainsaying the sound logic of her arguments. They 
appeal to a sense of right and justice which ought not longer 
be denied.”” There was sometimes, however, a discordant 
note, a8 may be shown by the following from the Territorial 
Despatch, of Seattle, edited by Beriah Brown : 


It Ia. a mistake to call Misa Anthony « reformer, or the movement in which 
she is engaged a reform ; she is a revolntionist, aiming at nothing leas than 
the breaking up of tho very foundations of society, and the overthrow of every 
social institution organized for the protection of the sanctity of the altar, the 
family circle and the legitimacy of our offspring, recognizing no religion but 
self-worship, no God bat human reason, no motive to human action but lust. 
Many, ondoubtedly, will object that we state the ense too strongly; but if 
thoy will dispansionately examine the facts and compare them with the char- 
acter of the leaders and the inevitable tendency of their teachings, they must 
be convinoed that the apparently innocent measure of wornan suffrage asm 
remedy for woman's wrongs in over-crowded population, is bat a protoxt or 
entering wedge by which to open Pandora's box and let loose upon society a 
pestilential brood to destroy all that is pure and beautiful in human nature, 
and all that has been achieved by organized associations in religion, morality 
and rmiinement; that the whole plan 1 coarve, sensan! and agrarian, the 
worst phase of French infidelity and communiam. . . - 

She did not directly and positively broach the licentious social theories 
whieh she is known to entertain, becanse she well knew that they would 
shook the sensibilities of ber audionco, but confined her discourse to the one 
subject of woman suffrage as a means to attain equality of competitive labor, 
This portion of her lecture we have not time to discuar, Our sole purpore 

Awr—26 
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now is to enter oar protest against the inculcation of doctrines which we be- 
Keve are calculated tov degruse and debanch society by demolishing the 
dividing tines botween virtue and vice. It is truc that Mise Anthony did not 
‘openly advocate “free love’ and « disregard of the sanctity of the marriage 
relation, but she did woree—nnder the guise of defending women against 
manifest wrongs, she attempts to instil into their minds an ctter disrezard 
for all that is right and conservative in the present order of society. 


Apparently Mr. Brown did not approve of woman suffrage. 
According to his own statement Miss Anthony confined her 
entire discourse to the one point of competitive labor. The 
Ligeia was founded wholly upon his own depraved imagina- 


ae Anthony went into British Columbia and spoko several 
times at Victoria. The doctrine of equal rights was entirely 
new in that city and on the first evening there was not a 
woman in the hall. At no succeeding lecture were twenty 
women present, although there were fair audiences of men. 
‘The press was respectful in its treatment of speaker and 
speeches, but some of the ‘‘cards’’ which were sent to the 
papers were amusing, to say the least.* 

The journal depicts the hardships of a new country, the poor 
hotels, the long stage-rides, the inconvenient hours, ete. At 
one place, ee there was an appalling prospect of spending 


marriage vows tho wise organizers of society have prvectibed 1 
A 
“Ma. Eprron: America, the bome of many 


Ax 
And got during the fow daye abo wns in Victoria no lees than half n dovea 
‘to her to protest aguinat tho law which allowed the husband to whip his wife 
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Sunday in the wretched excuse for a hotel, a lady came and 
took her to # fine, new home and Miss Anthony was delighted; 
but when the husband appeared he announced that he ‘did 
not keep a tavern,”’ and so, after her evening lecture, she re- 
turned to her former quarters, the wife not daring to remon- 
strate. After meeting one woman who had had six husbands, 
and at least a dozen whose husbands had deserted them and 
married other women without the formality of a divorce, 
she writes in her journal, ‘‘Marriage seems to be anything 
but an indissoluble contract out here on the coast.’’ Mean- 
while she had received urgent invitations from California 
once more to try her fortune in that State. After lecturing to 
crowded houses at Oregon City, Eugene and other points, she 
continued southward, her rough experience on shipboard de- 
ciding her to go by stage. From Roseburg she tats her 
mother, November 24: 


Tum now over one handrod miles om my stage-route soath, and horrible 
indeed are the roade—tmiles and miles of corduroy and then twenty miles of 
"Joo Lane black mud,’ aa they call it, becanse old Joseph Lane settled right 
here in the midst of ft. It is heavy clay without particle of loam and rolls 
up on the wheels gatil rim, spokes and bub are one solid circle. The wheels 
conse to tarn and actually slide over the ground, and then driver and men pas- 
sengers jump out and with chisels and shingles ent the clay off the wheels. 


How my thonght docs turn homeward, mother. I wanted always to be at 
home every recurring birthday of yours so Jong as you remained this side 
with ne, I can not this year, bot in spirit I shall be with you all that day, as 
1am a0 very, very often on every other day. 


The courtesy of a seat outside with the driver was usually 
extended to herand she picked up much information in regard 
to the people and customs, some of it perhaps not wholly reli- 
able. On this journey she encountered a drenching rain and 
heavy snow, and finally was driven inside. When they 
stopped for the night she had a little, cold bedroom, sometimes 
next tothe bar-room, where the carousing kept ber awake all 
night. She wrote home from Yreka, November 28 : 


‘Last evening 1 Jectured im the courthouse to « splendid audience, and speak 
again thie afternoon at 2 o'clock to answer objections. Several lawyers 
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threaten to be on hans and force me to the wall on Jegal points, bat we shall 
aoe. Then at four I am to drive with Mrs, Jerome Churchill, and at seven 
board the stage again for Red Binff, 125 miles, riding steadily all tonight and 
the next day and night. It is snowing here and southward, which delays ns 
more and more every day. 

T rode three miles yesterday for a full view of Mount Shasta, but the eam- 
mit wis hidden by n dense fog, and Tan only one of its #ide-points called the 
crater; 90 all hope of sosing this lofty anow-peak is over, unless it should 
clear off and [see it by moontight a4 T go out tonight. This lang stage route 
ia a new and interesting experience to ma, and Tam ao glad T retorned this 
way, The first day, in epite of the corduroy rackabuck jouncing, I felt n sort 
of halo of joy hovering around me. It was indescribable; it was like a ben= 
edietion of ** well done, decided right.’ 


From the diary ; 


‘Snow storm today but a five moonlight view of Moant Shasta at night, 
Rode all night in the stage, splendid sunrise view of Castle Rock, 
through Sacramento canyon, fine day and grand scencry. Supped at v. x. 
and then nine of us were packed into ashort wagon and did not arrivoat Red 
Blof fill... . , . No arrangements had been made for my lecture. 
Sheriff refused to Tet me have the courthouse. Secured the schoolhouse, but 
no fire and «mall audience after all my hard trip to get bere, Called ut 2:30 
A. x. to take the stage again. . . - Reached Chico at last. Mr. Allen, 
Agent of General Bidwell, met me, and gach a good cop of coffee and eoay, 
comfortable time ae his wife Emma gave me! Good nndicnce, although 
heavy storm. . .  . At Marysville spoke in the theater toa small but 
select andience, Expenses $20 over receipta, The fates are opposed tomy 
Financial success, and the intercet in piling upon my debts, . , . Mrt 
Taurm de Force Gordon and a doven other ladies met me at Sacramento, and 
sho and I went on to San Francisco where I found thirty lottors aveaiting me 
at the Grand Hotel. 


The flurry of prejudice against Miss Anthony had died out 
and she accepted an invitation for a public address signed bya 
number of influential citizens. She spoke several times to 
geod audiences and was fairly treated by the press, but she 
was loo frank and outspoken to be very popular, especially at 
that time. The people were greatly stirred up over what was 
known as the Holland Social Evil Bill, which was under con- 
sideration by the board of supervisors and had roused public 
opinion to white heat, both in favor and in opposition. Miss 
Anthony naturally made a fight against it, calling a meeting 
of women only and explaining to them, point by point, its 
yicions propositions. This provoked both favorable and ad- 
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vorse criticism by the press. At Mayfield she was a guest at 
the handsome home of Judge and Mrs. Sarah Wallis. Mrs. 
Knox, Mrs. Watson, Mrs. McKee and a big omnibus load 
drove up from San Jose, seventeen miles. She spoke at a 
number of neighboring towns and the sympathizers with the 
cause she represented were delighted with her masterly efforts, 
but she felt everywhere the need of a good manager to make 
her lectures a financial success. On December 15 her friends 
in San Francisco tendered her a reception and banquet at the 
Grand Hotel, All the newspapers in the city gave compli- 
mentary accounts, of which the following from the Chronicle 
will serve as @ specimen : 


‘The friends of Mise Susan B. Anthony, to the namber of abont fifty, com: 
prising the more prominent leaders of the saffrage movement, assembled in 
the parlors of the Grand Hotel last evening. After an hour spent in social 
conversation and the interchange of congratulations upon the bright 
of the cause they represent, the guests were ushered into the spacious dining- 
hall, where a bountiful collation bad boen apread, . 

Miss Anthony said: “. . . . Igo from you freighted with aburden of love 
and gratitude, and no greetings have been more precions than thoae of work~ 
ing men and women. Tonight when the woman who earns her livelihood by 
selling fowere through the hotel came to the door of the parlor and, present- 
ing me with the beaatifal bongoet whieh T hold in my hand, asked, * Will 
you nocept this beenuse you have spoken #o nobly for ua poor working- 
women?’ it brought tears to my eyes, unused to weoping. I felt # thrill of 
gratitnde that T had been permitted to prosecute thie work. We who are 
seated wround this bourd may have all the rights we need; we are not work- 
ing for ourselves, but for those now suffering around us. For them, our 
sistors, and for foture gonerations must we labor... .* 

She took her seat amid warm applause, A number of brief, pithy speeches 
were made and all dispersed with a hearty Godspeed to the talemted Indy in 
whore behalf they had assornblod. 


Laura de Force Gordon had arranged a number of lectures 
for Miss Anthony on the route eastward. At Nevada City she 
was the guest of A. A. Sargent, the newly elected United States 
senator, and his wife, both earnest friends of woman suffrage." 


"Daring Mr. Banout's candidacy for tho Senate, # Califuraia newspaper objected that he 
was In favor of woman suffrago, and oallod for a doninl of the truth of the damning elarge. 
Ho took no noties of It until a week of two tater, whon a mnffrage convention mot ls San 
Francisco; ho thon went before that body abd dolivers «radical speech in favor of woman's 
‘Tights, talcing the most advanced grounds. When he wns through he remarked to # friend, 
“They Hayy my views now, and ein wake tho most of them, T would not conceal thom to 
be senator,” —Hirtory of Woman Saftrage, Vol. (1, p. 6 
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The rainy season had set in and the diary says; ‘‘ These 
storms which bring new life and hope to farmers and miners, 
mean empty benches for me.'’ The mud, snow and wind in 
Nevada were terrible. At Virginia City, where she lectured, 
she was snowed in for several days and finally left in a six- 
horse sleigh, in the midst of a blinding storm, on Christmas 


She arrived at Reno to find thit the Sargents, whom she ex- 
pected to join on their way to Washington, had passed through 
a day or two before but, as they were delayed by snowdrifts, 
she overtook ther at Ogden, and enjoyed the privileges of their 
luxurious staterooms until they reached Chicago. Tt happened 
most fortunately that the Sargents were supplied with inex- 
haustible hampers of provisions, for the trip from Ogden to 
Chicago oceupied twelve days. Senator Mitcholl and family, 
of Oregon, and several other friends were on the train, but 
with all the pleasant companionship and all the entertainment 
which could be devised, the journey was long and tedious. 
‘The ever-faithful diary contains a brief record of each day: 


December 28.--The western-bound train arrived at noon, eight days from 
Omabs, a happy set of people to be so far along on their journey. We left. 
Ogden at 3 ¥, 4, three packed sleeping-cars. All went smoothly to Bitter 
Creek, then we waited three or four hours for an extra cogine to take us ap 
the grade. 

December 29.—Starting and backing, then starting and backing ogain. 
Prospect very discouraging. Mr. Sargent makes the tea, unpacks the hamp- 
ors and serves as general steward, but draws the line at washing the dishes. 
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We women-folks take that as our part Delayed all night at Percy, Here 
‘overtook the passengor train which left Ogden Iaxt Monday. 

December 30.—Detained all day and all night at Medicine Bow. Foar 
pamenger trains packed into two, and long freight trains passed as in the 

ht. 

estes B1.—Lett Medicine Bow at noon, wont through deep snow cuts 
ten miles in length. One heavy passenger and two long freight trains in 
front of us. Reached Laramie at 10p.x. Thor close 1871, a year full of 
hard work, six months east, six months west of the Rocky mountains; 171 
lectares, 13,000 miles of travel; gross receipts $4,318, paid on debts; $2,271. 
Nothing ahead but to plod on. 


A few blank pages in an old aceount-book tell the rest of 
the story: 


January 1, 1872—Laramie City. On Pollman ear ‘ America,’ Union 
Pacific R. R. Lay hero all aight and breakfasted at railway hotel. J. H. 
Hayford, editor Laramie Sentinel, told us of the bill to repeal the woman 
suffrage law in Wyoming. The law had been passed by a Democratic legis 
lature as a jest, but five Democrats voted for repeal and four Republicans 
against it, in one house, and in the other, three Republicans voted againat 
and every Democrat for the repeal, Governor Campbell, a Republican, 
yetood this repeal bill and woman suffrage still stands, a8 a Territorial legie- 
Jatare ean not pass a bill aver the governor's veto. . . . Here we are at 
noon, stack in a snowdrift five miles weet of Sherman, on a steep grade, 
with one hundred men shovelling in front of os, Dined, Mr. Sargent offici- 
ating, on ronut turkey, jelly, bread and botter, spice cake and excellent tea. 
At dark, wind and snow blowing terrifically, but a bright aky. 

January 2.—Still stationary, ‘The railroad company bas sapplied the pas 
songers with dried fish and crackers. Mra. Sargent and T have made tea and 
carried it throughout the train to the n mothers, It is the beat we can 
do, Five days out from Ogden! This is indeed u feurful ordeal, fastened 
here in a snowbank, midway of the continent at the top of the Rocky mount- 

‘They are melting snow for the boilers and for drinking water. A train 
loaded with coal is behind us, so there is no danger of our suffering from 
cold. Mr. Sargont, Mr. Mitchell and Major Elliott walked to Sherman 
and an old man drove thom back at dusk with two ponies, The train had 
moved np to Dale creek bridge and drawn into along snow-shed. Here we 
remained all night and, with the rarified air and the emoke trom the engine, 
were almout suffocated, while the wind blew so furiously we could not venture: 
to open the doors. 

Janoary 3.—Bright sonehine and perfectly calm. Ernest and Norman Mel- 
iss, sons of David M. Melliss, of New York City, came into our car from the 
other train, which in twolve days from Ogden. How they do revive The Rev- 
olution experiences, Train and the Wall street gossip! Stood till in the 
snow-shed til] noon and reached Sherman about 6.x. Mr. Sargent had 
brought some potatoes which we rowsted on top of the stove and they proved a 
delicious addition to our meal, In the car “Sacramento” we had a mock 
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trial, Jodge Mitchell presiding and the jury composed of women, He wrote 
out verdict, which the women insisted on bringing in, not because they 
agreed with it but because they wanted to please him and the other men, but 
I rebollod and hung the jury! 

January 4.—Morning found asstill nt Sherman and wedid notmovetill lr. a. 
‘There is another train ahoad of us, and here we are, four passenger trains 
poshing on for Cheyeane. The people from the different ones visit among 
each other, Half-way to Granite Canyon the snowplow got off the track and 
one wheel broke, #0 a dead #tandatill for hours, Reached Granite Canyon at 
dark, a whole day getting there from Sherman, and remained over night. 

January 5.—Bright and beautiful. Reached Cheyenne at 11:30 a. m. 
Little George Sargent coaxed his papa to lot him walk ovor the bridge to the 
town and fell through and broke his arm, Mrs. Sargent, after holding bim 
till the bone was set, fainted. Afterwards I called on Mrs. Amalin Post. Tt 
was at her house the Cheyonne women met and went in a body to Governor 
Campbell's residence in 1849, and annoanced their intention of staying till he 
signed the woman auffrage bill, which he did without further delay, Met 
governor and several other notables, At 1:30 r. «. our train was off at first- 
class speed, and oh, what joy in every face! 

January 6.—Arrived at Omaha at 3p. #, Found lottor from brother D. K., 
enclosing pass to Leavenworth and saying be had passes for me from there 
to Chicago and eastward. If T go to L. 1 shall miss the Washington con- 
vention, where [ am #0 badly needed. If it had not been for thia vexatious 
delay I could have had a day or two there and several more at Rochester, 
‘Now F must push straight on. It is my hard fate always to tacrifice affection 
and pleasure to duty and work. 

January 7—All the baggage had to be rechecked at Omaha and when T 
insisted upon attending to my own, beoanse I had found that the only safe 
way, Mr. Sargent looked so offended that I at once handed over my checks. 

Junuary 8.—Arvived at Chicago at Sa... Went at once to my aunt Ann 
Eliza Dickinson's and visited with her till 7 o'clock, had breakfast and went 
to Fort Wayne depot where, as I feared, I found one of my checks called for 
the wrongpiece of baggage; #0 I took one trank, left the baggnge-master to 
hunt up the other, and started straight for Washington on a train without a 


January 9.—Passod Pittsburg at 2a. Breakfasted at Altoona on top of 
the Alloghanies; soenery most beantifal, bat not on eo grand a soale ub 
among the Rockies. 


‘This is the last entry. It is hardly necessary to add that 
Miss Anthony reached Washington in time for the opening of 
the convention on the morning of January 10. To the ques- 
tion whether she were not very tired, she replied: ‘Why, 
what would make me tired? TI haven’t been doing anything 
for two weeks !"" 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
REPUBLICAN SPLINTRI—MISS ANTHONY VOTES. 
1872. 


HE leading women in the movement for suffrage, 

{ supported by some of the ablest constitutional 
lawyers in the country, continued to claim the 
right to vote under the following: 


Fouxrsenrs Amenpmenr, Juuy 28, 1868, 


‘Suettow 1, All persons born or naturalized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the Stave 
wherein they reside, No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immanities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, Wherty, or property, without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within ite jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the Inwa. 


Firreewra Awexpaenr, Marc 30, 1870. 


Suction 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


Many of the Republican leaders admitted that these amend- 
ments might be construed to include women, but were silenced 
by the ery of ‘‘party expediency.’’ The fear of defeating the 
attempt to enfranchise the colored male citizen made them re- 
fuse to add the word ‘‘sex’’ to the Fifteenth Amendment, 
which would have placed this question beyond debate and put 
an end to the agitation that has continued for thirty years. 
The women insisted that the exigency which compelled the 
ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment by the varions State 
legislatures was strong enough to carry it, even with the word 


(409) 
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‘sex’ included. Having failed to gain this point, the Na- 
tional Association determined to maintain the position that 
women were already enfranchised, and embodied it in the call 
for the Washington convention of 1872: *‘All those interested 
in woman's enfranchisement are invited to consider the ‘new 
departure’—women already citizens, and their rights as such 
secured by tho Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendmonts of the 
Federal Constitution.” 

The same position was re-aaserted in the resolutions adopted 
at that meeting, which declared that ‘‘while the Constitution 
of the United States leaves the qualifications of electors to the 
various States, it nowhere gives them the right to deprive 
any citizen of the elective franchise which is possessed by any 
other citizen; the right to regulate not including the right to 
prohibit the franchixe;"’ that ‘those provisions of the several 
State constitutions whieh exclude women from the franchise 
on account of sex, are violative alike of the letter and spirit of 
the Federal Constjtution;’’ and that “as the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution have established 
the right of women to the elective franchise, we demand of the 
present Congress a declaratory act which shall secure us at 
once in the oxercise of this right.’ 

Miss Anthony and othor leaders officially asked the privi-~ 
lege of addressing the Senate and House upon this momentous 
question, This was refused, as contrary to precedent, but a 
hearing was granted before the Senate Judiciary Committee," 
Friday morning, January 12. Not only the committee room 
but the corridors were crowded. Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. 
Hooker spoke grandly,’ and as usual Miss Anthony was 
chosen to clinch the argument, which she did as follows: 


Yoo already bave bad logic and Constitution; I shall refer, therefore, to 
existing facts. Prior to the war the plan of extending onffrage was by Btato 
action, and it was our bonst that the National Constitution did not contain a 
word which could be conetraed into a barrier against woman's right to vote. 
ae the war Congress lifted the question of suffrage for men above 

Treen, Leman Trumball,Uitoots, chatroan;, Rove Coukitns. New York R. ¥o re: 
ilaghnyena, Now Joeay{ Matthew 1, Carpoute, 

See History of Woman Suffrage, Vol. HL, pp. ead 
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State power, and by the amendments prohibited the deprivation of suffrage 
to any citizen by any State. When the Fourteenth Amendment was first 
propoved in Congress, we rushed to you with petitions praying you not to 
inwort the word “male'’ in the secand clause. Our best friends on the floor 
of Congress said tous: ‘*The insertion of that word puta up no new barrier 
against woman; therefore do not embarrass ue but wait until we get the 
negro question settled.” So the Fourteeuth Amendment with the word 
‘malo’ was adopted. 

‘Then, when the Fifteenth was presented without the word “sex,’" we 
aguin petitioned and protested, and again our friends declared that the 
absence of that word wax no hindrance to as, and again bogged ua to wait 
until they had finished the work of the war, “After we have enfranchised 
the negro we will take op your exse."” Have they doue as they promised t 
‘When we come asking protection under the new guarantees of the Conatitn- 
tion, the same men say to us that oor only plan is to wait the action of Con- 
gress and Stata logislatures in the adoption of a Sixteenth Amendment 
which ehall make nol! and void the word “male” in the Fourteenth, and sup- 
ply the want of the word “sex” in the Fifteenth, Such tantalizing treatment 
imposed upon yourselves or any class of men would have enosed rebellion 
and in the end a bloody revolution. It is only the clove relations 
‘Detween the sexes which have prevented any such result from this injustice 
to women, 

Gentlemen, I should be sure ef your decision could you but realize the 
fact that we, who bave been battling for our rights now more than twenty 
yearn, feel precisely ax you would under euch circumstances, One of the 
‘mont ardent lovers of freedom (Senator Sommer) said to me two winters ago, 
after our hearing before the committee of the District: "I never realized bo- 
fore that you or any woman could foal the diagraco, the degradation of dia- 
franchisement precisely as I should if my fellow-citizens had conspired to 
deprive me of my rightto vote." Although I nm a Quaker and take no onth, yet 
T have made most solemn “affirmation” that I will never again beg my 
rights, but will come to Congress each year and demand the recognition of 
them under the guarantees of the National Conatitation. 

What we ask of the Republican party is simply to take down its own bara. 
‘The facts in Wyoming show how it {a that a Republican party can exist in 
that Territory, Before women voted, there was never & Republican elected 
to office; after their enfranchisement, the first election sent one Republican 
to Congresa and seven to the Territorial Legislature. ‘Thos the nuclens of = 
Republican party there was formed through the onfranchisement of wamon_ 
The Demoernts, seeing this, are now determined to disfranchise them, Can 
you Ropublicana so utterly staltify yourselves, can you so entirely work 
against yourselves, as to refuse a8 a declaratory law ? We pray you to report 
immediately; a8 Mrs, Hooker bas said, *fayorably, if you can; adversely, 
if you must.’” We can wait no longer. 


The committee reported adversely on the question of womun's 
right to vote under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. 
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At the close of the convention, Miss Anthony hastened to 
her home in Rochester, which she had not seen since her de- 
parture to California eight months before. Soon after her 
arrival she was invited to meet a number of her acquaintances at 
the home of her dear friend, Amy Post, and give them an ac- 
count of her experiences on the Pacific slope. At its conclu- 
sion she was surprised by the presentation of a purse containing 


$50, with a touching address by Mrs. Post asking her to accept 


it as a testimonial of the appreciation in which her friends and 
neighbors held her work for woman and humanity, At the 
same time she received a gift of money from Sarah Pugh, in 
an envelope marked, ‘For thine own dear self."’ In her 
acknowledgment she says : . 


‘Tho tears startod when I road your awoot letter. Were it not for the loving 
sympathy and confidence of the little handful of ever-faithful such as you, 
my spirit, I fear, woald have fainted long ago. There are yourself, dear 
Lucretia and hor equally dear sister, Martha, who never fail to know just 
the moment when my purse is drained to the bottom and lo drop the needed 
dollar into it, Tt is really wonderful how C have been earried through all 
these years financially. T often fecl that Flijah’s being fed by the ravens 
was no more miraculous than my being furnished with the means to de the 
great work which has beon for the past twenty years continnoualy present- 
Ing Itsclf—yes, presenting itself, for it has always come to me. My thought 
has boon to escape the hanlahips but they came ever and always, and so T try 
to accept the situation and work my way through ax best I can. 


Shewas soon off again, lecturing in various cities and towns, 
going ag far west ae Nebraska. arly in April, while wait- 
ing at a little railroad station in Illinois, a gentleman came in 

r 
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and handed her a copy of Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly con- 
taining this double-leaded announcement: 


‘The undersigned citizens of the United States, responding to the invitation 
of the National Woman Safirage Association, propose to hold a convention at 
Steinway Hall, in the city of New York,the 9th and 10th of May. Wo believe 
‘the time has come for the formation of a new political party whose principles 
shall meet the issues of the hour and representequal rights for all. As women 
‘of the country are to take part for the first time In political action, we pro- 
pose that the initiative steps in the convention shall be taken by them. . « 
‘This convention will declare the platform of the People’s purty, and consider 
the nomination of candidates for President and Vice-President of the United 
States, who shall be the boxt possible exponents of political and industrial 
reform, . . . 

Euzanwrt Capy Staxtow, — Steax B. Awritony, 
Tnanenta B. Hooxnn, Marinos Jouve Gaon. 


It was followed by the call of Mrs. Woodhull and others for 
a delegate conyention to form a new party. Mies Anthony 
was thunderstruck. Not only had she no knowledge of this 
action, but she was thoroughly opposed both to the forming of 
a new party and to the National Association’s having any share 


in such a proceeding. She immediately telegraphed an order 
to have her name removed from the call, and wrote back in- 
dignant letters of protest against involving the ussociation in 
such an affair, A month prior to this, on March 18, she had 
written Mrs, Stanton and Mrs. Hooker from Leavenworth : 


We have no element out of which to make a political party, because there 
is not a man who would vote woman suffrage tickot if thereby he endan- 
gered his Republican, Democratic, Workingmen’s or Temperance party, and 
all our time and words in that direction are simply thrown away. My name 
must not be used to call any such meeting. I will doall I can tosupport either 
of the loading parties which may adopt a woman suffrage plank or nominee; 
bat ne one of them wanta to do anything for as, while each would like to 
sens, 2 

T toll you T feel utterly disheartened —not that onr cause Is going todie or 
de defeated, but as to my place and work, Mra Woodhall has the advan- 
tage of us beouuse she has the newspaper, and ghe persistently means to ran 
our craft Into her port and nove other. If she were influenced by women 
apirita, either in the body or out of it, in the direction she stoors, T might 
consent to be a mere sail-hoister for ber; but ae it ie, abe ia wholly owned 
and dominated by men spirits and I spurn the control of the whole lot of 
them, just precisely the aame when reflected through her woman's tongue 
and'pen as if they spoke dirvctly for themselves. 
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After sending this letter she had supposed the question set- 
tled until she saw this notice, hence her anger and dismay can 
be imagined. 

The regular anniversary meeting of the National Associa- 
tion was to begin in New York on May 9, and on the 6th Miss 
Anthony reached the city to prevent, if possible, the threat- 
ened coalition with the proposed new party, She engaged the 
parlors of the Westinoreland Hotel for headquarters and then 
hastened over to Tenafly to get Mrs. Stanton. As soon as the 
suffrage committee opened its business session, Mrs. Woodhull 
and her friends appeared by previous arrangoment made during 
Miss Anthony's absence in the West, and announced that they 
would hold joint sessions with the suffrage convention the next 
two days at Stoinway Hall. It was only by Miss Anthony's 
firm stand and indomitable will that this was averted, and 
that the set of resolutions which they brought, cut and dried, was 
defeated in the committee. She positively refased to allow 
them the use of Steinway Hall, which had been rented in her 
name, and at length they were compelled to give up the game 
and engage Apollo Hall for their ‘new party’ convention. 
Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. Hooker called her narrow, bigoted and 
headstrong, but the proceedings of the ‘‘ people’s convention 
next day, which nominated Mrs. Woodhull for Prasident, 
showed how suicidal it would have been to have had it under 
the auspices of the National Suffrage Association. 

The forces of the latter, however, were greatly demoralized, 
the attendance at the convention was small, and Mrs. Stanton 
refused to serve longer as president. Mies Anthony was elected 
in her stead and, just as she was about to adjourn the first 
evening session, to her amazement Mrs. Woodhull came glid- 
ing in from the side of the platform and moved that “ this 
convention adjourn to mect tomorrow morning at Apollo 
Hall!’ An ally in the audience seconded the motion, Miss 
Anthony refused to put it, an appeal was made from the de- 
cision of the chair, Mrs. Woodhull herself put the motion and 
it was carried overwhelmingly. Miss Anthony declared the 
whole proceeding out of order, as the one making the motion, — 
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the second, and the vast majority of those voting were not 
members of the association. She adjourned the convention to 
meet in the same place the next morning and, as Mrs, Wood- 
hull persisted in talking, ordered the janitor to turn off the 
gas. 

The next day, almost without assistance and deserted by 
those who should have stood by her, she went through with 
the remaining three sessions and brought the convention toa 
close. In her diary that evening is written: ‘‘A sad day for 
me; all came near being lost. Our ship was so nearly stranded 
by leaving the helm to others, that we rescued it only by a 
hair's breadth.’ She stopped at Lydia Mott's and then at 
Martha Wright's for comfort and sympathy, finding them in 
abundant measure, and reached home strengthened and re- 
freshed, ready again to take up the work. 

At the request of many suffrage advocates, Miss Anthony 
and Laura De Force Gordon went to the National Liberal Con- 
vention, at Cincinnati, May 2, 1872, with a resolution asking 
that as liberal Republicans they should hold fast to the prinei- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence and recognize the right 
of women to the franchise. The ladies were politely treated 
and invited to seats on the platform, but were not allowed to 
appear before the committee and no attention was paid to their 
resolution. They expected no fayors from the presiding offi- 
cer, Carl Schurz, the foreign born, always a bitter opponent of 
woman suffrage, but they had hoped for assistance from B. 
Gratz Brown, George W. Julian, Theodore Tilton and other 
leading spirits of the meeting, who had been open and avowed 
friends; but it was the old, old story—political exigency ro- 
quired that women must be sacrificed, and this so-called Lib- 
eral convention was no more liberal on this subject than all 
which had preceded it. Miss Anthony is quoted in an interview 
as saying : 

‘You see our cause ik just where the anti-slavery cause was for a long time. 
It had plenty of friends and supporters three years out of four, but every 


fourth year, when a President. was to be elected, it was lost sight of; then the 
nation was to be saved and the slave must be sncrificed, So it is with os 
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women. Politicians are willing to use us at their gntherings to All empty 
oats, to wave our handkerchiefs and clap oar hands when they say smart 
things; but whon we ask to bo allowed to help thom in any substantial way, 
bby assisting them to choose the best men for our law-makers and rulers, they 
posh us aside and tell us not to bother them. 


On June 7 Miss Anthony and other prominent suffrage 
lenders attended the National Republican Convention, at Phil- 
adelphia, which adopted the following compromise : 


‘The Republican party is mindfal of its obligations to the loyal women of 
America for thoir noble devotion to the cause of freedom; their admission to 
sider fields of usefulness is received with satisfaction; and the honest de- 
manda of any class of citizens for equal rights should be treated with respect= 
fal consideration. 


At the close of this meeting, the faithful Sarah Pugh slipped 
#20 into Miss Anthony’s hand, telling her to go and confor 
with Mrs. Stanton. She did so and they prepared a strong 
letter for the New York World, calling upon the Democrats at 
Baltimore to adopt a woman suffrage plank if they did not 
wish to compel the women of the country to work for the suc- 


ces of the Republican ticket. Immediately after the Phila- 
delphia convention, Henry B. Blackwell, editor of the Woman's 
Journal, wrote Miss Anthony ; 


Thave given my views to Mrs. Stanton as to the wisdom of concentrating 
the woman suffragists in snpport of the Repablican candidates and platform. 
[think if this is done earnestly, heartily and unselfishly, upon the ground of 
antislayery principle and of progressive tendencies, a strong and general re- 
action will set in and that, instead of recognition,” ax in 1872, we shall have 
endorsement and victory in 1876... .1 believe you love the cause better 
than yourself. T hope that you will see the wisdom of accepting the resola= 
tion in the friendly, generous spirit of the convention and, by aesepting it, 
making it moan what wo desire it shoold, which we can do if we will. 


‘To this sho replied on June 14: 


Your note is here. My view of our true position ix to hold oarselwes aa a 
balance of power, “to givo aid and comfort,” as the Springfield Republican 
‘says, to the party which shall inscribe on ite banners “Freedom to Woman,"" 
If Tam a Ropnbliean or Liberal or Democrat per se and work for tha party 
tight or wrong, then I make of mynelf and my co-workers no added power 
for or aguinet the one which adopts or rejects our claim for reoogaition. 

Ido not expect any man to see and act with tne here, but Ido not undor- 
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stand how any woman can do otherwise than refuse to nceept any party which 
ignores ber sox. 1 will not work with « party today on the war issaes or 
‘Docanse it was trne to them in the olden time; but T will work with the one 
which aecopte the living, vital issas of today—freedom to woman—and [ 
scarcely have hope that Baltimore will step ahead of Philadelphia in her 
platform. Grant's recognition of citizens’ rights evidently means to include 
swomen, and Wilson's latter openly and boldly declares the new miasion of 
Republicanism. 1, therefore, now expect to take the fleld—the stump, if you 
please to call it xo—for the Republican party, but not because of any of its 
nineteen planks gavo the foarteonth, which makes mention of woman, 
although faintly, It is “the promise of things not geen,”” hence I sbaill clateh 
it us the drowning man the floating straw, and cling to it until something 
stronger and surer shall present itself. It is a great step to get this firat recog- 
nition; it carries the disensaion of ovr question legitimately into avery achool 
district and every ward meeting of the presidential canvass, It is what my 
soul hax waited for these seven years. From this we shall go rapidly on- 
ward. 


Miss Anthony and Mrs. Hooker attended the National Dem- 
ocratic Convention at Baltimore, July 9. The latter some time 
before had repudiated her life-long allegiance to the Republi- 
ean party, because of its treatment of woman’s claims, and 
had declared her belief that their only chance was with the 
Democrats, The Baltimore Sun thus describes an interview 
in the corridor between the Hon. James R. Doolittle, presi- 
dent of the convention, and Mise Anthony and Mrs. Hooker: 
‘‘Mr. Doolittle’s erect and commanding figure was sot off to 
great advantage by his elegantly-fitting dress-coat; Mrs, 
Hooker, tall and erect as the lord of creation she was bearding, 
with her abundant treases of beautiful gray and her intellectual, 
sparkling eyes; Miss Anthony, the peer of both in height, with 
her gold spectacles set forward on a nose which would have 
delighted Napoleon; the two ladies attired in rich black silk— 
the attention of the few who lingered was at once attracted to 
the picture."’ But Mr. Doolittle justified his name, as far as 
extending any assistance was concerned, and the ladies had 
not oven seats on the platform. 

As an oxample of the way in which the politicians tried not 
to do it and yct seom to sufficiently to secure euch emall influ- 
ence as the women might possess, may be quoted a letter from 

Axr—i7 
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Hon. John Cochran, of New York City, to Mrs. Stanton, his 
cousin: ‘'I think Baltimore should speak on the subject. 1 
am sorry Cincinnati did not. Any baby could say that four- 
teenth formula in the Philadelphia platform; but I would say 
something more if | said anything at all. Come, see if you 
can rig up this shaky plank and give something not quite suf- 
frage, but so like it that all the female Sampsons will vote that 
it is good.” The Baltimore convention, however, could not 
be induced to adopt even a rickety plank which might fool the 
women. Miss Anthony writes in her diary: ‘‘The Democrats 
have swallowed Cincinnati, hoofs, horns and all. No hope 
for women here,’ 

While the Republican plank was unsatisfactory, it was the 
first time Woman ever had been mentioned in a national plat- 
form and so many glittering hopes were held out by the 
Republican leaders that the officers of the National Association 
felt justified in giving their influence to this party. They 
were the more willing to do this as General Grant, the nomi- 
nee, had been the first President to appoint women postmasters 
and was known to be friendly to their claim for equal oppor- 
tunities, and as Henry Wilson, candidate for Vice-President, 
was an avowed advocate of woman suffrage. Therefore, Miss 
Anthony, president, and Matilda Joslyn Gage, chairman of 
the executive committee, on July 19 sent out a ringing address 
which began: 

Women of the United States, the hour for political action has come. For 
the first time in the history of our country, woman bas been recognized in 
the platform of a large and dominant party. Philadelphia hae spoken and 
woman is no longer ignored, She io now officially recognized as a part of 
the body politic, . . . We are told that the plank does not say mach, 
that in fact it is only 0 “splinter;" and our Liberal friends warn ue not to 
rely upon it os a promise of the ballot to women. What it is, we know even 
better than others, We recognize its meagerness; we see in it tho timidity 
of politicians; but beyond and through all, we sec a promise of the future, 
Tt is the thin side of the entering wedge which shall treak woman's slavery 
in ploces and make as at last a nation traly free—a nation in which the caste. 
‘of sex aball fall down by tho caste of color, and humanity alone be the cri- 
terion of all human rights. The Kepublican has been the party of ideas, of 
progress. Undor its leadership, the nation came tafely through the fle 
ordeal of the rebellion; under it slavery was destroyed; under It te 
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suffrage was established. The women of the country haye long looked to 
it in hope, and not in vain; for today we are laanched by it into the political 
arena, and the Repablican party mast hereafter fight our battles foras, This 
great, this progressive party, having taken the initiative atep, will never go 
back on its recon, 


Tn July Miss Anthony, continuing the correspondence with 
Mr. Blackwell, wrote: 


Letters ape pouring in upon me because of my announcement that I shall 
work for the Republican party, second only in numbers and regret to those of 
1968—because of my accepting Train's words, works and cash, given me to 
push on the cause of woman suffrage ax beat T knew. Tt ia marvelons that 
the friends oan not see what o gain it ie to bave the question of woman's 
claims introduced into politics. [t is the hoar I have longed and worked for 
with might and main because I have soon that so soon as we could got this, 
the editors and orators of both parties must of necessity discuss the subject 
pro and con, and of course the party which introduced it favorably into 
politics, most be the one to give the reasons for so doing. 

Ag I endured the growling when I waa charged with giving too mach “aid 
and comfort” to the Democracy, because T thanked them for what they did 
to agitate our demand in Congresé und out, I think I ghall be equal to the 
fire now for affiliating with the Republicans, You.did me the grossest injus- 
tice in the Woman's Journal, when you called me a ‘woman suffrage Demo- 
ernt,’" just as groga aa the Liberals will be likely to do, when they shall call 
me a “woman suffrage Republican.” T belong to neither party, and approve 
of one or the other only aé it shall speak and work for the enfranchigement 
of woman, Had Cincinnati declared for woman, and Philadelphia not, T 
shoald have worked with might und main for the Liberals. All know or 
euro of parties now and anti! women are free, is “woman and her disfran- 
chised—crucified !'" 


It is most touching to observe Miss Anthony’s joy over this 
quasi-recognition on the part of Republicans, the more especially 
at the beginning of thecampaign. In her journal of July 26 she 
says; ‘‘It is so strange that all ean not see the immense gain 
to us to have the party in power commit itself to a respectful 
treatment of our claims, Already the tone of the entire Re- 
publican press is elevated. It is wonderful to see the change. 
None but the Liberals doride us now, and Theodore Tilton 
stands at their head in light and scurrilous troatment.'" To 
her old friend Mrs. Bloomer, she sent this rallying cry: ‘‘ Ho 
for the battle now! The lines are clearly drawn, . . - 
Slight as is the Republicans’ montion of our claim in their 
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plank, it surely is vastly more and better than the disrespect 
of no mention at all by the Democrats, coupled with the fact 
that their nominee, Mr. Greeley, is an out-and-out opponent of 
our movement, and does not now refrain from saying to earnest 
suffrage women that he ‘ neither desires our help nor believes 
we ure capable of giving any.’”” 

To Mrs. Stanton she wrote: ‘‘The Democrats have now 
abandoned their old dogmas and accepted those of the Repub- 
licans, while the latter have stepped up higher to labor reform 
and woman suffrage. Forney’s editorial in the Philadelphia 
Press of July 11 states positively that the woman suffrage cause 
is espoused by the Republican party. I tell you the Fort 
Sumter gun of our war is fired, and we will go on to victory almost 
without a repulse from this date.” But Mrs. Stanton could 
not share in her optimism, and replied: ‘* I do not feel jubi- 
lant over the situation; in fact I never was so blue in my life. 
You and Mr. Blackwell write most enthusiastically, and I try 
to fool so and to seo that the ‘ Philadelphia splinter ' is zome- 
thing. Between nothing and that, there is no choice, and we 
must accept it. With my natural pride of character, it makes 
me feel intensely bitter to have my rights discussed by popin- 
jay priests and politicians, to have woman’s work in church 
and State decided by striplings of twenty-one, and the press of 
the country in a broad grin because, forsooth, some American 
matrons choose to attend a political convention. Now do I 
know how Robert Purvis feels when these ‘ white mules’ turn 
round their long left cars at him. But let the Democrats and 
Liberals do what they may, the cat will mew, the dog will 
have his day, Dear friend, you ask me what I sec, Tam un- 
der a cloud and see nothing.”” 

Under date of August 19, Henry Wilson wrote Miss An+ 
thony: ‘* Your cheerful and cheering note came to me in 
Indiana. In great haste T can only say that I like its spirit, be- 
lieve in its doctrines, and will call the attention of the Repub- 
lican committees, both national and New York, to your sug- 
gestions, and trust and believe that much good may result 
from carrying into effect its euggestions."” 
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On July 16 Miss Anthony had received a telegram from 
Washington to come at once for a conference with the Republi- 
can committee. Her sister and mother were very ill and she 

would not leave them, even 
for such a summons, On 
the 24th another telegram 
came, but it was not until 
the 29th that she felt safe 
in leaving the invalids. 
When she reached Washing- * 
ton, the chairman of the 
committee said: “At the 
time we sent our first tele- 
gram we were panic-stricken 
and had you come then, you 
might have had what you 
pleased to carry out your 
plan of work among the 
women; but now the crisis 
has passed and we feel con- 
fident of success; neverthe- 
Tess, we will be glad of your 
co-operation."" He gave 
her a check of $500, to which the New 
York committee added $500 more, to hold 
meetings in that State. 

‘The same change of feeling was notice- 
able in the press. Immediately after the 
Baltimore convention, when it looked as 
if Grecley might be elected, the Repub- 
lican newspapers were filled with appeals 


mas 

D to the women, and the plank was magni- 
fied to suit any interpretation they might 
choose, but as the campaign progressed and 
the danger passed, it was almost wholly 
ignored by both press and platform. The 
Republicans did, however, employ a num- 
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her of women speakers during the campaign, but Miss Anthony 
received no money except this $1,000, all of which she ex- 
pended in public meetings. The first was at Rochester, Sep- 
tember 20, and, the daily papers said, ‘* far surpassed any rally 
held during the season."’ Mayor Carter Wilder presided, and 
the epeakere were Mrs, Stanton, Mrs. Gage and Rey. Olympia 
Brown. The series closed with a tremendous meeting at 
Cooper Institute, Hon. Luther R. Marsh presiding, and Peter 
Cooper, Edmund Yates anda number of other prominent men 
on the stage. Henry Ward Beecher had agroed to preside and 
to speak at this meeting, but at the last moment was called 
away, 

Miss Anthony was considerably at variance with some of 
the Republican politicians, however, because she and her asso- 
ciates, through all the campaign, persisted in speaking on the 
woman’s plank in the platform and advocating equal suffrage, 
instead of ignoring these points, as the men speakers did, and 
muking the fight on the other issues of the party, Her posi- 
tion ix best stated in one of her own letters to Mrs. Stanton 
early in the autumn: 


If you are ready to go forth into this canvass saying that you endorse the 
party on any other point or for any other cause than that of its recognition 
of woman's claim to veite, 2am not and I shall not thas go. ‘To the contrary, 
I shall work for the Republican party and call on all women to join me, 
precisely as we thanked the Democrats of Wyoming and Kansas, and Hom, 
James Brooks and Senator Cownn, viz: for what that party bas done and 
promises todo for woman, nothing more, nothing less. 

‘Then again, ¥ shal! not jain with the Republicans in hounding Greeley and 
tho Liberals with all the old war anathomas of tho Democracy. Greeloy and 
‘all the Liberals are just as good and true Republicans as ever; and the fact 
that old prowlavery men propos to vote for him no more makes him pro- 
slavery than the drankards' or rum-vellere’ vote for him makes him a friend 
and advocate of the liquor traffic. My senge of justice and truth is outraged 
by the Harpers’ cartoons of Greeley and the general falsifying tone of the 
Republican press. It is not fair for us to join in the ery that everybody. 
who is opposed to the present adininixtration is either a Democrat or an 


‘aportate. 

Tehall try to be “ carefal and not oaptious,”” a4 you euggest, but more than 
all, 1 shall try not to run myself or my cause into the sloagh of political 
schomos or sehemers. And I pray you, be prudent and conselentious, and 
do not surrender one tots of trae principle or of our philodophy of reform 
to aid mere Republican partisanship. 
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Miss Anthony never has abandoned this position and the 
leading advocates of woman suffrage stand with her squarely 
upon the ground that no party, whatever its principles, shall 
have their sanction and advocacy until it shall make an un- 
equivocal declaration in favor of the enfranchisement of women 
and support this by means of the party press and platform. 

There was a desire on the part of many women to teat the 
right to vote which they ¢laimed was conferred on them by 
the Fourteenth Amendment, and in 1872 a number in different 
places attempted to cast their ballots at the November election. 
A few were accepted by the inspectors, but most of them were 
refused. On Friday morning, November 1, Miss Anthony 
read, at the head of the editorial columns of the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, the following strong plea: 


Now register! ‘Today and tomorrow are the only remaining opportanitios. 
If you were not permitted to vote, you would fight for the right, undergo all 
privations for It, face death for it. You have it now at the cost af five min- 
tee’ time to be spent in seeking your place of rogistration and having your 
name entered. And yet, on election day, less than a week hence, bundreds 
of you are likely to lose your voles because you have not thought it worth 
while to give the flye minutes. Today and tomorrow are your only oppor- 
tanitics. Register now! 


‘There was nothing to indicate that this appeal was made to 
men only, it said plainly that suffrage was a right for which 
one would fight and face death, and that it could be had at the 
cost of five minutes’ time. She was a loyal American citizen, 
had just conducted a political campaign, was thoroughly con- 
versant with the iasues and vitally interested in the results of 
the election, and certainly competent to vote. She summoned 
hor three faithful sisters and going to the registry office of the 
Eighth ward (in a barber's shop) they asked to be registered. 
‘There was some hesitation, but Miss Anthony read the Four- 
teenth Amendment and the article in the State constitution in 
regard to taking the oath, which made no sex-qualification, 
and at Iength their names were duly entered by the inspectors, 
Beverly W. Jones and Edwin F. Marsh, Republicans; William 
B. Hall, Democrat, objecting, Miss Anthony then called 
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Upon several other women in her ward, urging them to follow 
her exemple, and in all fifteen registered. The evening papers 
noted this fact and the next day enough women in other wards: 
followed their example to bring the number up to fifty. 

The Rochester Express and the Democrat and Chronicle 
(Republican) noted the circumstance, expressing no opinion, 
but the Union and Advertiser (Democratic) denounced the 
proceeding and declared that ‘if the votes of these women 
were received the dneperoes should be prosecuted to the full 
extent of the law.” This attack was kept up till the day of 
election, November 5, with the result of so terrorizing the in- 
spectors that all refused to accept the votes of the women who 
had registered except those in the Eighth ward where the ballots 
of the fifteen’ were received. a 

In a letter to Mre. Stanton, Miss Anthony says: ‘ Well, I 
have been and gone and done it, positively voted this a 
at 7 o'clock, and swore my vote in at that. Nota jeer, n 
rude word, nota disrespectful look has met one woman. Now P 
if all our suffrage women would work to this end of enforcing — 
the constitutional supremacy of National over State law, what 
strides we might make from now on; but oh, I'm so ’ 
I've been on the go constantly for oe 
pose, xo all right. T hope you too yoted."” 

The news of the acceptance of these votes was sent by th 
Associated Press to all parts of the country and created 
interest and excitement, There was scarcely a newspaper in 
the United States which did not contain from one to a dozen — 
editorial comments. Some of these were flippant or al 
moet of them non-committal but respectful, and many ear: 
dignified and commendatory;' a few, notably the New Y« 
Graphic, contained outrageous cartoons. 

i Sra Anthony, Goeima Anthony MeLean, 


Hougt, Mannal 
Totietand (edie otthn editor ef the eee 
‘FWhen  Surist ws eminent neJodew 
Eta 


now iexyortanos. . . . How grateful | ‘Fadl 
fmeauntal riser ean 
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Immediately after registering Miss Anthony had gone to a 
number of the leading lawyers in Rochester for advice as to 
her right to vote on the following Tuesday, but none of them 
would consider her case. Finally she entered the office of 
Henry R. Selden, a leading member of the bar and formerly 
judge of the court of appeals. He listened to her attentively, 
took the mass of documents which she had brought with her— 
Benjamin F. Butler's minority report, Francis Minor's resolu- 
tions, Judge Riddle’s speech made in Washington in a similar 
case the year previous, various Supreme Court decisions, an 
incontrovertible array of argument—and told her he would 
give her an answer on Monday, She called then and he said: 
“*My brother Samuel and I have spent an entire day in examin- 
ing these papers and we believe that your claim to a right to 
vote under the Fourteenth Amendment is valid. I will pro- 
tect you in that right to the best of my ability.’” 

Armed with this authority she cast her vote the noxt day, and 
advised the other women to do the same. As the inspectors 


‘bas yot been given. Died Seott was the pivot on which th» Constitation tarned before the 
war, Min Anthony meme likely to occupy almilar position now.—New York Commercial 
Advertioar, 

‘The arrat of tha Aftean women of Hochostar, and the Imprisonment of the renowned Mile 
‘Suxan B. Anthony, for voting at the November election, aiford a curioustiinstration of the ox 
‘teot to which the United States government im stretching its band in these mattora. Lf thos 
rowon violated any law at all by roting, it was elearly a statute of the Stat of New York, anit 
that State might aatoly be left to vindicate the majesty of its own laws, Itisonly by an over 
otrainod stretch of tho Fourteenth and Pittoonth Amendmonte that the national government 
onn force ite long Anger intotho Rochester caro nt all.New York San. 

Whaterer may be sald of Susan 8, Anthony, there lvno doubt buv she bas kept the public 
mind of the country agitated upon the woman's rights quoetion ax few others, male or female, 
‘could have done, She hinedieplayed very raperior Judgment and haa seldom been od Into acts 
of evon seoming impropricty, She han won tho roxpect of all classes by hor ability, her com: 
sirtoncy und hor spotless eharaoter, and whe today #tnnds farin advance of all bee co-workers 
inthe estimation of the proplo. Tho fact that sho voted at Rochestor at the presidential cloe- 
tion hn» ermated no little commotion on the part of the pres, but if women are to become 
‘rotors, who but the one who haw talon the lend in the advooacy of that right should be 
‘among tho flrvt to eaxt the vote t~Toledo Hinde. 

‘Wo pause in the midst of our prossing dutios to admire the soak and courage which fiadin 
the conrse of thos Indies x challenge to battle, while vile a thoueandfold wore, mach ne 
bribery. wte., arm permitted to pars unnoticed. . . . Tho ladies who voted in this eity on the 
‘th of this month did eo feom the convietion that they had a constitational right to the bale 
Jot. In that they may or may pot have been mistnknn, but they eortainly ean not be justly 

olor and svpeater, The lattor always vote for a pecuniary 
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hesitated to reecive the votes, Miss Anthony assured them that 
should they be prosecuted she herself would bear all the ex- 
ponses of the suit. They had been advised not to register the 
women by Silas J. Wagner, Republican supervisor. All three 
of the inspectors and also a bystander declared under oath that 
Daniel J. Warner, the Democratic supervisor, had advised 
thom to register tho names of the women; but on election day 
this same man attempted to challenge their votes. This, how- 
ever, ulready had been done by one Sylvester Lewis, who 
testified Inter that he acted for the Democratic central com- 
mittee. The general belief that these ladies voted the Repub- 
lican ticket may have influenced this action. 

About two weeks after election, Monday, November 18, Miss 
Anthony received a call irom Deputy United States Marshal 
E. J, Keeney who, amid many blushes and much hesitation 
and stammering, announced that it was his unpleasant duty to 
arrest her. ‘‘Is this your usual method of serving 4 warrant?’’ 
she calmly inquired. The marshal, thus encouraged, pro- 
duced the necessary legal document.’ As she wished to make 
some change in her dress, he told her she could come down 
alone to the commissioner's office, but sho refused to take her- 
self to court, 50 he waited until she was ready and then de- 
clined her suggestion that he put handcuffs on her. She had 
intended to have suit brought against those inspectors who 
refused to register the women, but it never had occurred to 
her that those who voted would themselves be arrested. 

Under date of November 27, Judge Selden wrote her: ‘T 
suppose the commissioner will, as a matter of course, hold 
you for trial at the circuit court, whatever your rights may 
be in the matier. In my opinion, the ides that you can be 
charged with a erime on account of voting, or offering to vote, 
when you honestly believed yourself entitled to vote, is simply 

Complain Nn tie day ben eae by — » 


wanforee the right of eltizens of the United States to vote tn the wrrneal 
‘Walon and for other purposes.” 
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preposterous, whether your belief were right or wrong. How- 
ever, the learned gentlemen engaged in this movement seem 
to suppose they can make a crime out of your honest deposit 
of your ballot, and perhaps they can find a respectable court 
or jury that will be of their opinion, If they do so I shall be 
greatly disappointed."* 

Miss Anthony and the fourteen other ladies who voted, went 
before U. 8. Commissioner Storrs, U. 8. District-Attorney 
Crowley and Assistant U. 8. District-Attorney Pond, and were 
ordered to appear for examination Friday, November 29. 
Following is a portion of the examination of Miss Anthony by 
the commissioner: 


Previous to voting at the Lat district poll in the Eighth ward, did yoo take 
‘the advice of counsel upon your voting?—Yes, sir,—Who wae it you talked 
with —Jndge Henry R. Selden. What did he advise you in reference to 
your legal right to vote?—He said it was the only way to find out what 
the law was upon the subject—to bring it to a test case,—Did he advise you to 
offer your vote?—Yes, sir.—State whether or not, prior to gach advice, you 
had retained Mr. Solden.— No, sir.—Have you anything further to aay apon 
Jndge Selden's advice ?2—I think it was sound. —Did he give you an opinion 
upon the mbject?—He was like the rest of you lawyera—he had not atndied 
the question.—What did he advise you?—He left me with this opinion: 
‘That be was a convclentious man; that he would thoroughly stady the eub- 
jeot of woman's right to vote and decide according to the Iaw—Did you 
have any doubt yourself of your right to vote ?—Not a particle, 

Cromexamination—Would you not have made the same efforts to vote that 
you did, if you had not consulted with Judge Selden ?~Yes, sir—Were you 
influenced in the matter by bis advice at al] ?—No, sir—You went into this 
matter for the purpose of testing the question ?—Yes, sir; I had been re- 
solved for throo years to vote at the first clection when I had been at bome 
for thirty days before, 


It is an incident worthy of note that this examination took 
place and the commissioner's decision was rendered in the 
same dingy little room where, in the olden days, fugitive slaves 
were examined and returned to their masters. While the attor- 
neys were endeavoring to agree upon # date for the hearing of 
arguments, Miss Anthony remarked that she should be engaged 
lecturing in central Ohio until December 10. “' But you are 
supposed to be in custody all this time," said the district. 
attorney. ‘Oh, is that so? Thad forgotten all about that,” 
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she replied. That night she wrote in her diary: ‘A hard 
day and a sad anniversary! Ten years ago our dear father 
was laid to rest. This evening at 7 o'clock my old friend 
Horace Greeley died. A giant intellect suddenly gone out!’’ 

‘The second hearing took place December 23 in the common 
council chamber, in the presence of a large audience which in- 
cluded many ladies, the newspapers stating that it had rather 
the appearance of a social gathering than an arraignment of 
criminals, Of those on trial one paper said: ‘‘ The majority 
of these law-breakers were elderly, matronly-looking women 
with thoughtful faces, just the sort one would like to see in 
charge of one’s sick-room, considerate, patient, kindly.'” 

At Judge Selden’s request, Hon. John Van Voorhis, ono of 
the ablest lawyers in Rochoster, had beon associated with him- 
self for the defense. Both made strong, logical arguments, 
and Miss Anthony herself spoke most earnestly in behalf of 
the three inspectors, who also had been arrested. ‘The commis- 
sioner held all of them guilty, fixed their bail at $600 each, and 
gave them until the following Monday to furnish it. All did so 
except Miss Anthony, who refused to give bail and applied for 
a writ of habeas corpus from U. 8. District-Judge N. K. Hall. 
The Rochester Express, which stood nobly by her through this 
ordeal, said editorially : 


Miss Anthony bad a loftier end in view than the making of a sensation 
when she registered her name und cast her vote, The act was in harmony 
with a life steadily consecrated to a high purposo from which she has never 
wavered, though she has met a storm of invective, personal taunt and faloe 
accusation, more than enough to justify any person less courageous than she 
in giving up a wartare securing her only ingratitude and abuse. But Mise 
Anthony bas no morbid sentiment in her nature, There fs at Jeast one wo- 
man in the land—and we believe there are a good many more—who does not 
whine others into helping her over a hard spot, or oven plend for belp, but 
bravely helps hervelf and pats her hand to the plough without turning back. 
‘Those who are now regarding her as practically condemned to State prison or 
the payment of a flue of §500, need not waste their sympathy, for she would. 
suffer either penalty with herole cheerfulness if thereby she might help mS 
about the day when the principle ‘no taxation without representation: 
meant something more than it does, In writing lately to « friend, ahe thus 

horwelf: 

“You, I hope you will be present at the examination, to witness the grave 
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spectacle of fifteen native born citizens, of sound mind and not convicted of 
any crime, arraigned in the United States criminal courts to answer for the 
offense of illegal voting, when the United States Constitution, the supreme 
law of this land, says, "All persons bora or naturalized in the United States 
. = + arecitizens; no State shall deny or abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens; ' and ‘The right of citizens to vote shall not he denied." 
‘The one quostion to be settled is, are personal freedom and personal repro- 
sentation inherent rights and privileges under democratic-republican insti~ 
tutions, or are they things of legislation, precisely ax ander old monarehical 
governments, to be given and taken at the option of a ruling class or of a ma- 
jority vote? If the former, then is our country free indeed; if the latter, 
then i our country « despotiam, and we women its vietima!”” 


Under date of December 12, Benjamin F. Butler, then a 
member of Congress, wrote Miss Anthony regarding her case: 


T do not believe anybody in Congress doubts that the Constitution author- 
{aes the right of women to vote, procisoly as it anthorizes trial by jary and 
many other like rights guarantocd to citizens. But the difficulty is, the 
courts Iong since decided thar the constitational provisions do not aet. upon 
the citizens, except as guarantees, ex proprio vigore, and in order to give 
practical force to them there must be legislation, Ax, for example, in trial 
by jury, aman can invoke the Constitution to prevent bis being tried, in a 
proper case, by any other tribunal than a jary; bat if there is no legislation, 
congressional or other, to give him a trial by jury, T think, under the de 
cisions, it would be very difficult to ee how it might be done. Thorofore, 
the point is for the friends of woman suffrage to get congressional legislation. 


‘The results of the trial showed that General Butler was right 
in thinking that further legislation would be required to en- 
able women to yote under the Constitution of the United 
States, It proved also that a judge could set aside the right of 
a citizen to a trial by jury, supposed to be guaranteed by every 
safeguard which could be thrown around it by this same Con- 
stitution. 














CHAPTER XXV. 
TRIAL POR VOTING UNDER FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


1873. 


N the midst of these harassing circumstancos 

Miss Anthony made the usual preparations for 

holding the annual woman suffrage convention 

in Washington, January 16 and 17, 1873, and 

presided over its deliberations. In her opening 
speech she said : 


‘There are three methods of extending suffrage to now clases, ‘The first isfor 
the legislatures of the several States to submit the question to those already 
voters. Bofore the war thio was the only way thought of, and during all 
those years we petitioned the legislatures to submit an amendment striking the 
word “ male" from the suffrage clange of the State constitutions, The second 
method is for Congress to submit to the several legislatures a proposition for 
4 Sixteenth Amendment which shall probibit the States from depriving 
women citizens of their right to vote. The third plan is for women to take 
their right under the Fourteenth Amendment of the National Constitution, 
which deolures that all persons are citizens, and no State shall deny or 
abridge the priviloges or immunities of citizens, 

Again, there are two ways of securing the right of suffrage under the Con- 
stitution as it is one by a declaratory act of Congress instracting the officers 
of election to receive the votes of women ; the other by bringing anits before the 
courts, as women already have done, in order to secare x judicial decision on 
the broud interpretation of the Constitution that all pertons are citizens, and 
all citizens voters, The yaults in yonder Capitol hold the petitions of 
100,000 wamen for adectaratory act, and the calendars of our courts show that 
wany are already testing their right to vote under tho Fourteenth Amendment. 
I stand here ander indictment for having exercised my right as a citizen to 
‘vote mt the election; and by a fiction of the law, Tam now in custody 
and not a free person on thia platform, 


Among the forcible resolutions adopted were one asserting 
“that States may regulate all local questions of property, tax- 
(431) 
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ation, etc., but the inalienable personal rights of citizenship: 
must be declared by the Constitution, interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, protected by Congress, and enforeed by the arma 

of the Executive;’’ and another declaring ‘‘that the criminal 

prosecution of Susan B. Anthony by the United States, for the 

alleged crime of exercising the citizen’s right of suffrage, is an. 
act of arbitrary and unconstitutional authority and a blow at 
the liberties of every citizen of this nation."’ Mrs, Gage, Mrs. 

Stanton, Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, Rey. Olympia 

Brown and others made ringing speeches on the right of 

women to vote under the Fourteenth Amondment, defended — 
the course of Miss Anthony and denounced her arrest. ‘This 
was the tenor of all the addresses. She was unanimously 

elected president for the ensuing year, notwithstanding prison 
walls loomed up before her; and then she hastened back to_ 
prepare for her legal battle. 

Miss Anthony met her counsel ai Albany, and on January 
21 Judge Selden made a masterly argument before U. 8. Dis-_ 
trict-Judge N. K. Hall, in support of her demand for a writ of | 
habeas corpus, and asked the discharge of the prisoner on the 
grounds: 1st, That in the act complained of she di od 
a duty or, at all events, exercised a right, instead of commit- 
ting a crime; that she had a constitutional and lawful right to — 
offer her ballot and to haye it received and counted; that ehe, 
#5 well as her brothers, was entitled to express her choice as to — 
the persons who should make, and those who should execute 
the laws, inasmuch as she, as well as they, would be bound 
observe them. 2d, That, if she had not that right, she in 
good faith lieved that she had it and, therefore, her ac 
lacked the indispensable ingredient of all crime, a corrupt i 
tention. 

The judge denied the writ and increased her bail to $1, 
From the first Miss Anthony had been determined not to 
nize the right of the courts to interfere with her exercise o 
franchise, and again she refused to give buil, insisting th 
rather than do this she preferred to go to jail. Judge 
however, in kindness of heurt, said there were times wi 
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client must be guided by advice of her counsel, and himself 
went on her bond. As she came out of tho courtroom she 
met her other lawyer, Mr. Van Voorhis, and told him what 
had been done. Ho exclaimed, ‘You have lost your chance 
to got your case before the Supreme Court by writ of haboas 
corpus!"’ In her ignorance of legal forms she had not under- 
stood this, and at once she rushed back and tried to have the 
bond cancelled, but, to her bitter disappointment, this was im- 
possible. When she demanded of Judge Selden, ‘‘Did you 
not know that you had estopped me from carrying my case to 
the Supreme Court?’’ he replied with his old-time courtesy, 
“Yes, but T could not see a lady T respected put in jail," 

‘The following day, January 22, the commission then in ses- 
sion at Albany for the purpose of revising the State Constitu- 
tion was addressed by Miss Anthony on woman's right to vote 
under the Constitution of the United States. Her attorneys, 
Selden and Van Voorhis, wore present and, when she finished, 
the formor said to her, ‘‘If [had heard this addressfirat I could 
have made a far better argument before Judge Hall.’ Imme- 
diately following the judge’s decision, Miss Anthony was 
indicted by the grand jury.’ 

During this winter she attended the Ohio and Illinois Suf- 
frage conventions, and in a number of cities in these States 
and in Indiana made her great constitutional argument on the 
right of women to vote under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Every newspaper in the country took up the points involved 
and the interest and agitation were wide-spread. She spoke 
at Ft. Wayne on February 25, an intensely cold night. Above 
her was an open seuttle, from whieh a stream of air poured 

+... Good and Jawfal mon of the aid Distriet, then and thore sworn and changed to- 
ingnire far the sald United Statas of Amorioa, anid for the hody of said District, do, upon 
that oaths, prone that @usen B. Antony nom et lata ef Rochester, in the eounty of Mon- 


roo, with force and arms, . . . did knowingly, wrongfully and unlawfully voto for # 
of tho United States for the State of New York at large, and 
‘Congressional 


now, of 
in euch case made and provided, end against the posce of the United States of Amorica and 
their dignity, eto, 


Ant. —28 
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down upon her head, and when half through her lecture she 
suddenly became unconscious. She was the guest of Mrs. 
Mary Hamilton Williams, and was taken at once to her home 
where she received every possible kindness and attention. As 
soon as she recovered consciousness she begged that steps be, 
tnken immediately to keep the occurrence from the Associated 
Press, as she feared that, on accountof her mother’s extremely 
Aolicate health, the shock and anxiety would prove fatal. 
Three nights later, although not wholly recovered, she 
to a large audience at Marion, Ind.; the diary says, ‘‘ going on 
the platform with fear and trembling.’’ : 

She returned home, and on March 4 cast her ballot at the 
city election without any protest. Only two other Indios could 
be induced to vote, Mrs. Mary Pulver and Mrs. Mary 8. 
Heberd. All of the others who had voted in the fall were 
thoroughly frightened, and their husbands and other male rel-) 
atives wera even more panic-stricken. 

In the midst of her own perplexities Miss Anthony did 


forget to issue the eall' for the May Anniversary in New Yt 
where she made an address, detailing the incidents of her | 


among the resolutions bearing on this question was one et 


that since the underlying principle of our government 
equality of political rights, therefore ‘the trial of Susan 
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Anthony, though ostensibly involving only the political status 
of woman, in reality questions the right of every man to share 
in the government; that it is not Susan B. Anthony or the 
women of the republic who alone are on trial today, but it is 
the government of the United States, and that as the decision 
is rendered for or against the political rights of citizenship, so 
will the men of America find themselves free or enslayed.'’ 

A reception was given by Dr. Clemence Lozier, founder of 
the Woman’s Homeopathic Colloge of New York, who was always 
Miss Anthony’s faithful and devoted friend, nevershaken in 
her trust by any storm that raged. During the darkest days of 
her paper, The Revolution, when the generosity of all others 
had been exhausted, Dr. Lozier gaye her $50 every Saturday 
for many weeks and helped her by so much to bear the weight 
of the financial burden. For more than a quarter of a century 
her hospitable doors were always ajar for her, and it was to be 
expected that, at this crucial moment, she would again ex- 
press her loyalty. 

Miss Anthony's trial was set for the term of court beginning 
May 13, and she decided to make a canvass of Monroe county, 
not to argue her own case but in order thatthe people might 
be educated upon the constitutional points involved. Com- 
meneing Mareh 11, she spoke in twenty-nine of the post-office 
‘districts. Being informed that District-Attorney Crowley 
threatened to move her trial into another county because she 
would prejudice the jury, she notified him sho would seo 
‘that that county also was thoroughly canvassed, and asked 
him if she wore projudicing a jury by reading and explaining 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The speech delivered by Miss Anthony during these weeks 
was a masterpiece of clear, stfong, logical argument in defense 
of woman's right to the ballot which never has been equalled.* 
Hor audiences were large and attentive and public sentiment 
was thoroughly aroused. One of the papers gives this deserip- 
tion: “‘ Miss Anthony was fashionably dressed in black silk 
with demi-train, basque with flowing sleeves, heavily trimmed 

* Seo Appeadis for speech fn fall 
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in black lace ; ruffled white lace undersleeves and a broad, 
graceful lace collar; with a gold neck chain and pendant. Her 
abundant hair was brushed back and bound in a knot after the 
fashion of our grandmothers.” 

When the time for trial came, true to his promise, District- 
Attorney Crowley obtained an order removing the cause to the 
U.S. Cireuit Court which was held at Canandaigua. This left 
just twenty-two days and, calling to her aid Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, Miss Anthony spoke in twenty-one places on the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is it a crime for a United States citizen to vote ?’’ and 
Mrs. Gage in sixteen on ‘‘The United States on trial, not 
Susan B. Anthony.” Their last meeting was held in Canan- 
daigua the evening before the trial, and resolutions against 
this injustice toward woman were heartily endorsed by the 
audience. The Rochester Union and Advertiser condemned 
her in unmeasured terms, having editorials similar to this : 


Scaan B. ANTHONY as A Conroprionrer.— We give in another column today, 
from a legal friend, acommunication which shows very clearly that Miss An- 
thony is engaged in a work that will be likely to bring her to grief. It is 
nothing more nor less than an attempt to corrupt the source of that justice 
under law which flows from trial by jury. Miss Anthony’s ease has passed 
from its gayest to its gravest character. United States courts are not stages 
for the enactment of comedy or farce, and the promptness and decision of 
their judges in sentencing to prison culprits convicted before them show that 
they are no regpecters of persons. 


Many influential newspapers, however, spoke in the highest 
terms of her courage and ability and the justice of her cause. 

The trial’ opened the afternoon of June 17, at the lovely 
village of Canandaigua, Associate-Justice Ward Hunt on the 
bench, U.S. District-Attorney Richard Crowley prosecuting, 
Hon. Henry R. Selden and John Van Voorhis, Esq., defend- 
ing. Miss Anthony, most of the ladies who had voted with 
her, and also Mrs. Gage, were seated within the bar. On the 
right sat the jury. The courtroom was crowded, many promi- 
nent men being present, among them ex-President Fillmore. 








* Son Appendix for newspaper comment. 


*A full report of this trial, tostim 
History of Woman Suffragv, Vol. £1, 
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Judge Hall, of Buffalo, was an interested spectator and Miss 
Anthony's counsel endeavored to have him try the case with 
Judge Hunt in order that, if necessary, it might go to the 
Supreme Court, which was not possible with only one judge, 
but he refused. 

It was conceded that Miss Anthony was a woman and that 
she voted on November 5, 1872. Judge Selden, for the second 
time in all his practice, offered himself as a witness, and testi- 
fied that he adyised her to vote, believing that the laws 
and Constitution of the United States gave her full authority. 
He then proposed to call Miss Anthony to testify az to the in- 
tention or belief under which she voted, but the Court held 
she was not competent as a witness in her own behalf. After 
making this decision, the Court then admitted all the testi- 
mony, a3 reported, which she gaye on the preliminary exami- 
nation before the commissioner, in spite of her counsel’s 
protest against accepting the version which that officer took of 
her evidence. The prosecution simply alleged the fact of her 


haying voted. Mr. Selden then addressed the judge and jury 
in a masterly argument of over three hours’ duration, begin- 
ning: 


‘The defendant is indicted under the 19th Section of the Act of Congress of 
May 31, 1870 (46th St, at L., 144), for “voting without having « lawful right 
to vote,"? The words of the statute, #o far as they are material in this case, 
are an follows: 

“If at any election for representative or delogate in the Congross of the 
United States, any person shall knowingly . . . vole withoat having w 
lawinl right to vote . . . every mich person shall be deemed guilty of a 
crime . . . andon conyiction thoroof shall be punished by a fine not 
‘exceeding $500, or by Imprisonment for a term not exceeding three years, or 
by both, in the diseretion of the Conrt, and shall pay the costs of proseon. 
tion.” 

‘The only alleged ground af MWlegality of the defendant's vote is that she is & 
woman, If the eame aet bad been done by her brother under the same eir- 
cumstances, the act would have been not only innocent but honorable and 
landable; but having been done by a woman it is anid to be aerime, The 
crime therefore consiate not in the act done but in the simple fact that the 
person doing it was ® woman and not a man, T believe thin Ie the frat 
instance in whieh a woman has been arraigned in a criminal court merely on 
accountefhersex, . . . 

Women have the same interest that men have in the establishment and 
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under which Miss Anthony claimed the authority to vote, 
r a protection, not to all our rights, but to our rights as 
citizens of the United States only; that is, the rights existing 
or belor iging to that condition or capacity."’ At itsconclusion 
he directed the jury to bring in a verdict of guilty. 
 Anthony’s counsel insisted that the Court had no 
power to make such a diroction in a criminal case and 
demanded that the jury be permitted to bring in its own ver- 
ict. he judge made no reply except to order the clerk to 
take the yerdict. Mr. Selden demanded that the jury be 
polled. Judge Hunt refused, and at once discharged the jury 
without allowing them any consultation or asking if they 
agreed upon a verdict. Not one of them had spoken a word. 


_ After being discharged, the jurymen talked freely and several 


declared they should have brought in a verdict of “not guilty."” 
The next day Judge Selden argued the motion for a new 
al on seven exceptions, but this was denied by Judge Hunt. 
The following scene then took place in the courtroom: 


Judge Hunt.—(Ordering the defendant to stand np), Has the prisoner 
anything to say why sentence shall not be pronoanced ? 

Miss Anthony.—Yes, your honor, I have many things to say; for in your 
ontered verdict of guilty you have trampled under foot every vital principle 
‘of our government, My natural rights, my civil rights, my political righta, | 
my judicial rights, are all alike igaored, Robbed of the fundamental privi- 
lege of citizenship, I am degraded from the status of a citizen to that of a | 

and not only myself individually but oll of my sex are, by your | 
s verdict, doomed to political subjection under this so-called republiean — 


Judge Munt.—The Court can not listgn to a rehearsal of argument which 
‘the prisoner's connaal has alroady consuined three hones in presanting, 

Miss Anthony.—May it please your honor, I am not arguing the question, 
‘bat imply stating the reasons wliy sentence can not, in justice, be pronounced 
against me. Your denial of my citizen's right to vote, is the denial of my 
right of consent as one of the governed, the denial of my right of representa- 
tion ae one of the taxed, the denial of my right to a trial by a jury of my 
pecrs as an offender against law; therefore, the denial of my sacrod right to 
life, liberty, property and — 

Jadge Hunt.—The Court cun not allow the prisoner to go on. 

Mira Anthony,—Bat your honor will not deny me thie one and only poor 
privilege of protest against this high-handed outrage apon my citizen's rights. 
May it please the Court to remember that, kince the day of my arrest last 
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‘Miss Anthony.—May it please your honor, 1 will never pay a dollar of 
r unjust ponalty. All the stock in trade I possess is m debt of $10,000, in- 
red by publiabing eae Reyolution—the sole object of which 


ernment; and I will work on with might and main to pay every dollar of that 
honest debt, but not a penny shall go to this anjuat claim, And 1 sball 
earnestly and persistently continue to urge all women to the practical recog- 
nition of the old Revolationary maxim, “ Kesistance to tyranny is obedience 
to God.” 

Jndge Hunt.—Madam, the Court will not order you to stand committed 
until the fine is paid. 


Thus ended the great trial, “The United States of Amer- 
ica vs. Susan B. Anthony.'' From this date the question of 
woman suffrage was lifted from one of grievances into one of 
Constitutional Law. 

This was Judge Hunt's first criminal case after his elevation 
to the Supreme Bench of the United States. He was appointed 
at the solicitation of his intimate friend and townsman, Ros- 
coe Conkling, and had an interview with him immediately pre- 
ceding this trial. Mr. Conkling was an avowed enemy of 
woman suffrage. Mise Anthony always has believed that he 
inspired the course of Judge Hunt and that his decision was 

written before the trial, a belief shared by most of those asso- 

ciated in the case. 

( Miss Anthony saya in her journi ‘The greatest judicial 

outrage history ever recorded! No law, logic or demand of 

justice could change Judge Hunt’s will. We were convicted 

fore had a hearing and "the trial was a mere farce.”’ 

Some time afterwards Judge Selden wrote her: ‘‘T regard the 

ruling of the judge, and also his refusal to submit the case to 

the jury, as utterly indefensible." Scareely a newspaper in the 

country sustained Judge Hunt's action. The Canandaigua 

‘Times thus expressed the general sentiment in an editorial, 
soon after the trial : 


‘The decisions of Jadge Hunt in the Anthony case have been widely criti- 
cised, und it seems to us nob without reason. Even among those who accept 
the conclusion that women have not a legal right to vote and who do-net hosi- 
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ible of & stolid and tyrannical jadge of their Federal Court.” ‘This 
is forcible, certainly; but it ought to be mpeedily decided, at loaat, whether 
there is such a legul principle ax we have mentioned. 


The Utica Observer gave this opinion : 


‘We bave sought the advice of the best legal and judicial minds in our State 
regurd to the ruling of Justice Ward Hant in the cave of Susan B. Anthony. 
lle the written opinion of the judge is very generally commended, his ac- 
in ordering a verdict of guilty to be entered, without giving the jury an 
portunity of saying whether it waa their verdict or not, is almost univer 
tally condemned. Sach a case never before occurred in the history of our 
courts, and the hope is very general that it never will again, Between the 
indictment and the judgment standa the jury, and there je no way known to 
the law by which the jury's power in criminal cage can be abrogated, ‘The 
judge may charge the jury that the defense is invalid; that it is their clear 
‘duty to find the prisoner guilty. Sut beyond this he can not properly go. He 
‘has no right to order the clork to entor a verdict whieh ie not the vordiot of 
the jury. In doing this thing Justice Hunt ontraged the rights of Susan B. 
thony. It would probably poxzle him to tell why he aubmitted the case of 
ingpectore to the jury aftor taking the ease of Miss Anthony out of their 
ands. Tt would also puzzle his newspaper champions. 


The Legal News, of Chicago, edited by Myra Bradwell, made 

this pertinent comment: ‘‘ Judge Ward Hunt, of the Federal 
- Bench, violated the Constitution of the United States more in 
convicting Miss Anthony of illegal voting, than she did in 

y 1g; for he had sworn to support it, and she had not’? 
Albany Law Journal, however, after indulging in a few 
platitudes on the fact of Miss Anthony's having admit- 
that she was a woman, declared that Judge Hunt tran- 
ended his rights but that ‘if Miss Anthony does not like 

r laws she'd better emigrate!"' This legal authority failed 

advise where she could emigrate to find laws which were 

equally just to men and to women. It might also have answered 

the question, ‘‘ Should a woman be compelled to leave the land 
of her nativity because of the injustice of ite laws ?"’ 

Miss Anthony's trial closed on Wednesday and she remained 
in Canandaigua to attend that of the three inspectors, which 
followed at once. She was called as a witness and inquired of 
Judge Hunt: ‘T should like to know if the testimony of a 
person convicted of a crime can be taken?’ ‘ They call you 
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Judge Hunt very adroitly, in passing sentence on Miss Anthony Imposing a 
fine of $100, refaned to add, whatis oxnal in sich eases, that she be imprisoned 
‘until the fine be paid. Had he done so, Mise Anthony would huye gone to priton, 
ani thea taken her case directly to the Supreme Court of the United States 
by writ of habeas corpos, Thera she woald have been discharged, beeaune 
trial by jury had been denied her. But as Miss Anthony was not even hold 
In custody after judgment bud been pronounced, she could not resortto habeas 
corpus proceedings and had no appeal. 

Bat the outrage of ordering a vordiet of guilty against the defendant waa 
not the only outrage committed by this judge on theses trials: 

It was an outrage to refuse the right of a defendant to poll the jury. 

Tt was an outrage forthe judge to rofuse to hold that if the defendant be~ 
lieved she had a right to vote, and voted in good faith in that belief, she was 
not guilty of the charge. 

‘Tt was an outrage to bold that the jury, in considering the question whether 
she did or did not believe she had a right to vote, might not consider that she 
took the advice of Judge Selden before abe votod, and acted on that advieo. 

Tt was an outrage to hold that the jury might not take into consideration, as 
bearing upon the same question, the fact that the inspectors and supervisor 
of election looked into the question, and came to the conclusion that she had 
the right to be registered and vote, and told her #0, and so decided, 

Tt was an outrage for the jadge to hold that the jury had not the right to 
consider the defendant's motive, and to find her innocent if abe acted with- 
out any Intent to violate the law. 

‘In the case of the inspectors, it was an outrage to refuse defendants’ coun- 

che right to address the jury. 
was an outrage to refuse to inatract the jury that if the defendants, being 
administrative officers, acted without any criminal motive but in accordance 
best jadgment, and in perfect good faith, they were not guilty. 


Judge Selden has passed to hie eternal rest and lies beneath 

i ive monument of granite in beautiful Mount Hope come- 

Mr. Van Voorhis thus paid tribute to his associate in 

is noted case; “‘His argument on the constitutional points 

olved is one of the ablest and most complete to be found in 

ry. Asa lawyer he had no superior; he was a master in 

is profession, He had a most discriminating mind and a 

marvellous memory. He was. familiar with the books, and 

possessed a power of statement equal to that of Daniel Webster. 

‘I predict that the verdict of history will be that Judge Selden 

was right and the Court wrong apon the constitutional ques- 
tion involved in this case.’* 

To the heavy debts of The Revolution which, with all her 

efforts, Miss Anthony had been able to reduce but a fraction, 
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were now added the costs of this suit. She did not propose to” 
pay the fines, but she did intend to see that the inspectors 
were relieved of all expense in connection with the trial. Her 
indomitable courage did not fail her even in this emergency, 
and as usual she was sustained by the substantial appreciation 
of her friends. Letters of sympathy and financial help poured 
in from acquaintances and strangers in all parts of the coun-— 
try. Indignation meetings were held and contributions sent 
also by various reform elubs and societies.’ All were swal- 
lowed up in the heavy and unavoidable expenses of the suits 
of herself and the inspectors. Neither of her lawyers ever 
presented a bill. She had 5,000 copies made of Judge Selden’s 
argument on the habeas corpus at Albany, which she scattered) 
broadest. She also had printed 3,000 pamphlets, at a 
$700, containing a full report of the trial, and sent them to all 
the law journals in the United States and Canada, to the news- 
papers, ete. The Democrat and Chronicle said of this 
“We believe it is the most important contribution yet made to 
the discussion of woman suffrage from a legal standpoint.”” 
None of the other cases ever were brought to trial.* 

Mise Anthony had no fears of not being able to raise 
to pay her debts if she could be free to 


her trial, and the money received during this period had b 
Tha Dafalo rffcae club nat 00; the Ceago club, through Mm. Fornande J 


eroatly armused at these reasons that she quite forgave the omission of her uate, 
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ired to meet its expenses. She had « vital reason, how- 
, for feeling that she could not leaye home—the rapidly- 
failing health of her beloved sister Guelma, her senior by only 
twenty m nths, for more than half a century her close com- 
panion, and for the past eight years living under the same 
‘roof, heart had been broken by the death, a fow years 
“before, of her two beautiful children just at the dawn of man- 
hood and womanhood, and the fatal malady consumption met 
ith no resistance. Day by day she faded away, the physician 
holding out no hope from the first. Hor mother, now eighty 
years of age, was completely crushed; the sister Mary was 
principal of one of the city schools and busy all day, and 
Miss Anthony felt it her imperative duty to remain beside the 
invalid, even could she have overcome her grief sufficiently to 
appear in public. Invitations to lecture came to her from 
many points but she refused them and remained by the gentle 
‘sufferer day and night.' At daybreak on November 9 the 
loved one passed away, and the tender hands of sisters and of 
the only daughter performed the last ministrations.* 

With Miss Anthony the love of family was especially intense 
as she had formed no outeide ties, and the parents, the broth- 
ers and sisters filled her world of affection, The sundering of 

e bonds wrenched her very heartstrings and upon every 
recurring anniversary the anguish broke forth afresh, scarcely 
assuaged by the lapse of years. A short time after this last 

ww she writes : 


Dxax Moree; How continually, except the one hour when I am on 
form, js the thoughtof you and your loss and my own with me! How 
realize the constant presence in onr minds of our loved and loving 

until they are forever gone. We wonld not call them back to endure 

their suffering, but we cam not help withing they might have been spared 
‘health and vigor. Onr Guolma, docs ahe look down upon aa, doce 
live, and aball we all live again and know each other, and work to- 
‘and lowe and enjoy one another? In spite of instinct, in apite of 
inith, these questions will come up ogainand again. . . . She said you 
ajdt sm on Moremsber (abe tele away lens cavngh te. 10 Bis weline sloon nes 
ber vote. It was refused, she found hor name had beea struck from 
red eaded that battle 
* Three of the bnve Rochester women who wont to 
within owe year: Quelma Anthony 
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would soon follow her, and we know thst in the natare of things it must be 
so. When that time comes, dear mother, may you fall asleep 2s sweetly and 
softly as did your eldest born; and as the sands of life ebb ont into the great 
eternal, may all of us be with you to make the way easy. It does seem too 
ervel that every one of us must be so overwhelmingly immersed in work, 
bat may the Good Father help us 80 to do that there may be no vain regrets 
for things done or left undone when the last hour comes. 


A beautiful incident cast a flood of light through the heavy 
shadows of this trying year, and made November 27 in truth 
a day of Thanksgiving for one brave woman. At his urgent in- 
vitation, Miss Anthony had spent it in the home of her cousin, 
Anson Lapham, at Skaneateles. After a pleasant day, as she 
sat quietly and sadly by the window, watching the deepening 
twilight, the noble-hearted cousin took from his desk her notes 
for $4,000, which he had so generously loaned her during the 
stormy days of The Revolution, cancelled all and presented 
them to her. She was overwhelmed with surprise and when 
she attempted to express her gratitude, he stopped her with 
words of respect, confidence and encouragement which seemed 
to roll away a stone from her heart and in its place put new 
hope, ambition and strength. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
NO CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT TO JURY OR FRANCHISE. 
1874. 


SJ, TSS ANTHONY'S case continued to attract wide- 
y spread attention, Judge Hunt’s arbitrary action 
| finding few apologists even among opponents of 
woman suffrage. It was finally decided by her 
counsel and herself to make an appeal to Congress 
for the remission of the fine, which, if granted, would be in 
effect a declaration of the illegality of Judge Hunt’s act and a 
precedent for the future. Judge Selden based his authority 
for such an appeal on a case in the United States Statutes at 
Large, chap. 45, p. 802, where a fine of $1,000 and costs, ille- 
gully imposed upon Matthew Lyon under the Alien und 
Sedition Laws, 1799, were refunded with interest to his heirs. 
Mr. Van Voorhis found an authority also in an act passed by 
the British Parliament in 1792, correcting the departure from 
e common law, in respect to the rights of juries, by Lord 
field and his associates in the cases of Woodfall and 
ley. ‘This act was passed through the exertions of Lord 
m and Mr. Fox in order to prevent the erroneous de- 

cisions of the judges from becoming the law of England. 

Both of the attorneys keenly resented theaction of Judge Hunt, 
Mr. Selden pronouncing it ‘ the greatest judicial outrage ever 
perpetrated in the United States ;"* and Mr, Van Voorhis assert- 
ing that ‘‘ trial by jury was completely annihilated in this case, 
and there is no remedy except to appeal to the justice of Con- 
gress to remit the fine and declare that trial by jury does and 
shall exist in this country.’ The appeal, or petition, was 

Ayr. —29 (449) 
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prepared und Mfss Anthony carried it to Washington when 
she went to the National Convention, January 15, 1874. Tt 
was an able document, reciting the facts in the case and the ace 
tion of the judge, and coneluding ; 


Your petitioner respectfully submit that, in these proceedings, she bass 
been denied the rights mcomsed i 


Court to decide, was fally and fairly submitted to the >in mal 
cision, whether right or wrong, your petitioner Is well aware she can 
complain, But in regurd to hereonviction of crime, which she 
‘reasons above given, was in violation of the principles of the common. 
common morality, of the statute under which wae reer 


sense of this high tribunal that her conviction was unjust. 


This was presonted in the Senate by A. A, Sargent, of 


was referred to the judiciary 

‘Tremaine, from the House Judiciary 

versely on the petition in a lengthy document, which 
rated a letter from District-Attorney Orowley, urging #] 
mittee “ not to degrade a just judge and applaud a erin 
and declaring that ‘ Miss Anthony’s trial was fair and 
tutional and by an impartial jury.” (!) Mr. nain 
port said: ‘Congress can not be converted into a n 
court of review for any and all criminal convictions: 
shall be alleged the judge has committed an error. 

he deliberately ignore the point at issue, the refusal 

by jury. It concluded by saying: ‘* Since the di 
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this Question has arisen in the committee, the President has 

joned Miss Anthony for the offense of which she was con- 
yieted and this seems to furnish a conclusive reason why no 
further action should be taken by the judiciary committee."’ (1) 
‘The learned gentleman probably referred to the pardon of the 
inspectors by the President, Miss Anthony had not asked ex- 
‘ecutive clemency for herself, 

Benjamin F. Butler presented an able and exhaustive 

minority report which closed with the following declaration ; 

fore, because the fine has been imposed by a court of 
the United States for an offense triable by jury, without the 
same being submitted to the jury, and because the court 
assumed to itself the right to enter a verdict without submit- 
ting the case to the jury, and in order that the judgmentof the 
House of Representatives, if it concur with the judgment of 
the committee, may, in the most signal and impressive form, 
mark its determination to sustain in its integrity the common 
law right of trial by jury, your committee recommend that the 
prayer of the petitioner be granted.’’ 

In June George F. Edmunds made an adverse report from 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in this remarkable language : 
‘That they are not satisfied that the ruling of the judge was 
precisely as represented in the petition, aud that if it were so, 
the Senate could not legally take any action in the premises, 
Y they move that the committee be discharged from the 


er consideration of the petition, and that the bill be post- 
ned indefinitely."’ 
_ Senator Matthew H. Carpenter presented a long and care- 
fully prepared minority report whieh concluded : 


Unfortunately the United States has no“ well-ordered system of jarimpra- 
dence.” A citizen mny be tri \demned and put to death by the erro- 
neous judgment of a single Infex 1 no court can gram 
oranew trial. If @ citizen hav 
excoed $2,000 in yalae, he may bring iin cause to the Supreme Cou 
it involve his liberty or his life, he can not. While we permit this blemish 
to exiat on our judicial system, it behooves na to watch carefully the judg- 
meats inferior courts may render; and it is doubly important that we should 
see to it that twelve juror shall concur with the judge before a citizen shall 
be hanged, incarcerated or otherwine punished. 
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convention in the District of Columbia about any matter which 
might come before Congress. I have gone farther ont of my 
way in that regard in the matter of woman suffrage than in 
any other. Having given evidence that T am most strongly 

ted to the legality, propriety and justice of granting 
the ballot to woman, I do not see how I can add anything to 
it, Hoping that your cause may succeed, I have the honor to 
be, very truly yours."” 

Her cousin, Elbridge G, Lapham, M, C., of New York, says 
ing letter: ‘I am porsuaded the time is fast hastening when 
woman will be accorded the exercise of the right your associa- 
tion demands. With that secured, many other advantages, 
now denied, will surely and speedily follow. I can see no 
valid objection to the right of suffrage being conferred, while 
there are many and very cogent reasons in favor of it. As has 
been said, you may go on election day to thé most degraded 
elector you can as 
Baebes polls, Pa S4aet Te Fa 


who would sell his vote for fa ¥. 
o> fea) 


a dollar or a dram, and ask 

him what he would take for his aS 

right fo vote and you couldn't | é Loft Ucccocted 
purchase it with a kingdom." 

She found it possible even to interview the President of the 
United States on this question. During a convessation with 
General Grant one day on Pennsylvania Avenue, she said, 
“Well, Mr. President, what are you going to do for woman 
suffrage?’’ In a hearty, pleasant way he answered, “T have 
already done more for women than any other President, I have 
recognized the right of 5,000 of them to be postmasters.’” 
There were always distinguished men to champion this cause, 
but the chief drawback was expressed in a letter from that 
staunch supporter, Hon. A. G. Riddle, in 1874: 


‘There fa not, f think, the slightest hope from the courts; and just as little 
from politicians, They never will take up this cause, never! Individuals 
will, parties never—till the thing is done. The Republicans want no new 
insnes or disturbing elements. The Democrats are certain that the Republi- 
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T am always glad to welcome every association of women for any good 
purpose, because T know that they will quickly learn the impossibility of 
neoomplishing any substantial end. Women never realize their inability to 
effect a reform until they attempt It, and then they find how closely inter- 
woven with polities are all such mattera, and how entirely without politiral 
power aro they themselves, . . . Now my good women, the best thing 
this organization will do tor you will be to show you how atterly powerlers 
you are to pat down the liquor trailic, You never can talk down or sing 
down or pray down an institution which is voted into existence. You nover 
will be able to Jessen this evil until you have votes. Frederick Douglass 
awed to tell how, when he was a Maryland slave and « good Methodist, he 
would go into the farthest corner of the tobacco fleld and pray God to bring 
him liberty; bat God never answered hia prayers antil he prayed with his 
heels, And so, dear friends, He never will answer youre for the suppression 
of the liquor traffic until you are able to pray with your ballots." 


Miss Anthony's sentiments on this question are further ex- 
pressed in a letter to her brother Daniel R., editor Leaven- 
worth Times : 


I like the ‘Times’ article on the women’s whiskey war. Emerson says, 
“God answers only such prayers as men themselves answer.’ After jguo- 
rant and helpless mothers have transmitted to their children the drankard’s 
appetite, God can not answer their prayors to prevent them from gratifying 
it. But this crusade will educate the women who engage in it to ase the one 
and only means of regulating or prohibiting the traffic in liqnor—that of the 
ballot. A# soon as they find this crusade experiment a failure, which they 
certainly will, because all spasmodic, sensational religious efforts are transiont 
and fleating, they will realize the enduring strength nnd usefalness of the 
franchise. However little that is permanent may come of this movemont, it is 
good in itself because anything is better for women than tame submission to 
the evils sround them; and when they Sad kind words, entreaties and teare 
avail nothing, they will surely try the virtue of stones (votes) to bring down 
the great demon that desolates their homes. 


An entry in the journal made soon afterward says; ‘1 
dropped into the Industrial Congress today arid was invited to 
speak. I'told the men that the degraded labor of women made 
them quite as heavy a millstone round the necks of working- 
men as isthe Heathen Chinee.’? And a few days later: ‘“ Dr. 
Dio Lewis called today, and I went to hear him speak this 
evening. Same old story—men make and break the laws, and 
women by love and persuasion must soften their hearts to 


‘The W, C.'T. U.did not rpcognins this tact at the time of theirongenisation batin 18% thar 
‘extablished « franchise departincot and many of them Bow advorate svftraas, 
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ppowed to look down upon theso knights-crrant of the sox, was not 

n that between the treatment of Miss Anthony now and in other 

er years they came to scoff at this wiry and resolute cham- 

“x, Now every word she atters ix received with almost reverent 

esterday brought together as intelligent and perhaps as refined an 

audience of Indies as might bo gathered in tho city. Miak Anthony waa 
with alaimplicity in black sill, Sho road the oall for the con 

vention and made thereon oue of her characteristic addresses, toll af fire and 


During the summer of 1874 Miss Anthony lectured in many 
ces in Massachusetts and New York, striving to pay the in- 
and reduce by a lite her pressing debts, and slipping 

ome occasionally to see her mother who was carefully tended 
the devoted sister Mary. At one of these timos she writes 

ner diary: ‘‘ It is always so good to get into my own hum- 
August 22 she sent a letter of congratulation on his 

i hday to her brother Daniel R. After referring to 

th 8 50 he sent to her at the close of her half century, she 


‘Though [ can not retarn my love and wishes in the aame kind, they are 
the less for your joy aud peace in the fature, neither is my rejoicing Tews 
wer the successof your first half of life. From your many experiences, 
whether they have been such as you would have chosen or not, atrongth, 
: iscipline have resulted, and sometimes I think all the adverse winds 
) neoded to chock our ever-rising yain-glory in our own power and 
success, . . , Whatever comes to those closely united by marriage ar by 
blood, the one lesson from recent developments in Brooklyn ix thnt none of 
‘tho parties eversbould take in an outside person as confidant. Lf tho twain cau 
‘not themeelves restore their oneness, none other can, If parents and chil- 
thers and sisters, can not adjast their awn differences among them= 

itia in vain they look to friends outnide, 
swe are having that not only Is honesty the best policy, bot 
is nothing but most dreadfal disaster in any poliey whieh is not 
“based on absolute honesty. The fact is, nothing is worth the getting, if that 
be done by canning, falsehood, deception. Whether it be wealth, po- 
ition, affice oF tho society of one we love, if wo have to steal it, though it 
may be sweet and seemingly real and lasting, the exposure of the illicit means 
of gainingit is sareto come, and then the thing itself turns to dross. When will 
the children of men learn thie fact, that nothing paye but that which is ob- 

tained fairly, openly and honestly ? 


‘This year the Michigan Legislature submitted a woman suf- 
frage amendment to the voters, and Miss Anthony decided to 
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a twonty-tive cents admission, I should have eleared over 


ey for myself; it would have ruined the moral effectof my work. 
ig on me from Washington to stay in that city all noxt 
measure considered by Congress, but I ought to go to work 
Tneed it if ever unybody did. Tf T have to get it, how- 

losing our golden opportunity there, it will be too dear a 


e Anthony was correct in her forecast, the suffrage 
ndment was defeated in Michigan by more than three to 
but there i is no doubt her able canvass contributed largely 


e metas in this unfortunate affair, and there was # 

rumor that she had at one time received confession 

‘ton which, if given by her to the public, would 

settle the vexed question beyond a doubt. It is scareely possi- 


ble to deseribe the pressure brought to bear to foree her to dis- 


mer and fall, while the trial waa in progress before the church 

committes, she never entered a railroad car, an omnibus or a 

_ hotel but there was somebody ready to question her. In every 

ex and city she was called upon for an interview before she 

had time to brush off the dust of travel. One of the New 

papers detailed a reporter to follow her from point to 

catch every word she uttered, ferret out all she said to 

ids and in some way extort what was wanted. She 

m “ten remarked that ‘in this case men proved themselves the 
- champion gossips of the world.’" 

_ Papers which had befriended her and her cause reminded 

her of this fact and urged her to return the favor by telling 

them what she knew. Telegrams and letters poured in upon 

hor from strangers and friends, some commending and begging 

hor to continue silent; others censuring and urging her to tell 

the whole story. Lawyers connected with the case wrote her 

the shrewdest of pleas, telling her how the other side were try- 
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hia t noone has yet wrought out the true social system. Iam 

» no theory ean be correct which a mother is not willing 

r daughter to practice. Decent women should not live with 

‘licontions | husbands in the relation of wife. As society is now, 

good, pure women, by so living, cover up and palliate immor- 

ality and help to violate the law of monogamy. Women must 

he social helm into their own hands and not permit the 

men of their own circle, any more than the women, to be 

transgressors,"' 

Hooker, on this same subject, she wrote: ‘In my 

arts I hate the whole doctrine of ‘variety’ or ‘pro- 

.’ Tam not even a believer in second marriages after 

one of the parties is dead, so sacred and binding do I consider 

the marriage relation.” A few extracts from her diary during 
these days will show the trend of her thoughts: 


¢ alone ia all there ia for me at present. T appreciate ax never batore 
alue of having lived an open life... . . The parlor, the atrest corner, 

papers, the very alr seem full of social mlusroa.” . 
1 There is nothing more demoralizing than lying. ‘The act itsolt 
‘is scarcely 80 base as the lle which denies it. . . . It is almost an impos- 
“ibility for a man and a wonan to havea close, sympathetic friendalsip with= 
out the tendrils of one wou) becoming fastenod around the other, with the 
of infinite pain and anguish, . . . The great floancial rings, Ohrist- 
Life of Christ and Plymouth charch, the three in one, most 

, som to have subsidized the entire New York press. 


n her positive refusal to speak the word which would crimi- 

& woman, Miss Anthony was actuated by the highest 
honor. She loved Mr. and Mrs. Tilton as her own 

She had enjoyed the hospitality of their beautiful 

me and seen their children grow up from babyhood. Mrs. 
iIton was one of the loveliest characters she ever had known, 
un exquisite housekeeper, an ideal mother; a woman of wide 
reading and fine literary taxte, of sunny temperament and 
affectionate disposition. ‘To violate the confidence of such a 
woman, given in an hour of supreme anguish, would have 
been treachery unparalleled. In answer to the charge that 
Mrs. Tilton was a very weak or a very wicked woman, Miss 
Anthony always maintained that none ever was called upon to 
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both fame and fortune, had introduced him into the highest 
social circles and shown to the world that he regarded him as 
his dearest confidential friend, and for years the two men had 
enjoyed the closest and strongest intimacy. Mrs. Tilton had 
been born into Plymouth church, baptized by Mr. Beecher, 
had taught in his Sunday school, visited at hishome. He 
loved her as his own, and she adored him as a very Christ. 
To these two great intellectual and spiritual magnets, first to 
one, then to the other, she was irresistibly and uncontrollably 
drawn. When troubles arose and the two became bitterly 
hostile, her situation was most pitiable. After matters had 
culminated and the battle was on, Beecher still spoke of her as 
“the beloved Christian woman,’’ and Tilton, as ‘‘the whitest- 
souled woman who ever lived.’” Weak she may have been 
through her emotions, never wilfully wicked, and far less sin- 
ning than sinned against. She was wholly dominated by two 
powerful influences. Between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone her life was crushed 
Awt.—30 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


REVOLUTION DEBT PAID—WOMEN'S FOURTH OF JULY. 
1875—1876. 


the close of 1874, December 28, the cause of 
woman suffrage lost a strong supporter by the 

> death of Gerrit Smith. Miss Anthony felt the 
loss deeply, as he had been her warm personal 


; friend for twenty-five years and always ready with 
finan aid for her projects; but she suffered a keener shock 
one week later when the news ete of the sudden death gt 


me “dumb, I could not believe it; slonsraighted, 
true | and ‘steadfast almost beyond all other women! Hor home 
was my home, always so restful and refreshing, her friendship 
never failed; the darker the hour, the brighter were her words 
of encouragement, the stronger and closer her support. I can 


for this earnest advocate there could be no cessation of 

the 14th of January found her again in Washing- 

: National Convention. These annual meetings, with 

ising, hall rent, expenses of speakers, ete., were 

“costly affairs. Before every one Miss Anthony always received 
8 of letters from the other workers begging that it might 

iven up for that year, insisting that for various reasons it 

d be a failure, and declaring that they could not and 
would not attend, Mrs, Stanton usually headed the list of 
the objectors, for she hated everything connected with a con- 
vention. On the back of one of these vohoment protests, care- 
fully filed away, is written in Miss Anthony’s penmanship, 
“Mrs. Stanton's chronic letter before each annual meeting.’" 
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her future chances there; novertholess she was invited by the 
game committee the following winter. 

[twas given at several places in Wisconsin, Illinois,’ Town, 
‘Kansas and Missouri to crowded houses and the newspaper 
comments were varied. On the occasion of its delivery in 
Mercantile Library Hall, St. Louis, in the Star lecture course, 
the Democrat said: “The audience was large and composed 
of the most respectable and intelligent of our citizens, a ma- 

ity being ladies. Miss Anthony is one of the most remark- 

of the nineteenth century—remarkable for the 

ife, the earnestness with which she promulgates 

views, and the indomitable courage and persever- 

0 n which she bears defeat and misfortune. No longer in 

the bloom f youth—if she ever had any bloom—hard-feat- 

‘less, cold as an icicle, fluent and philosophical, she 

t tenfold more influence than all the beautiful and 

brilliant female lecturers that ever flaunted upon the platform 
as preachers of social impossibilities."’ 


The metropolitan press generally acknowledged the neces- 
sity for such a lecture and complimented Miss Anthony’s: 
courage in undertaking it, but the country papers were greatly 
distressed, as a specimen extract will show: 


little satisfaction in observing that Miss Anthony is following 
‘in the wake of Anna Dickinson, in publicly leeturing apon subjects that no 
woman onght, in respect for her sex, to acknowledge that she Is #0 famil- 

th. Mica I). expatiatos upon tho “Social Evil,” and Miss A. onlarges 
“Bocial Purity "—topies that maidenly delicacy, we repeat, should re- 
‘discuss. Tt wonld be auggestively coarse for a married woman to 
iberately aclect such questionable themes for a public discourse; but theae 

jes are spinetors yet, and spinsters are presnmed to be wholly inno- 

of the necessary information —ana supporad, in trath, to be too pure- 
minded to contemplate vice in it most repulsive shape, not to say analyze it, 
and dwell oratorically before the world upon ite nanseous details. The 
women’s erisade against liquor effected nothing, for the simplo roason that 
women were out of thelr proper sphere in attempting it; but if 4, how mach 
‘AL Carbondale sho addressed the stadents of the Normal School, the day after her lecture, 


‘hut ono of tho professors called to tell har how Sitting waeewors word and how he had loneed 
to havo just thous things wid, "The girl stadante sont hor @ handsome bouquet ax eho wna 
ftalcimg hor train. 
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for the sickroom, and she learned that her brother was still 
alive. Telegrams came to her at intervals during the journey, 
and, after a most distressing delay at Kansas City, she finally 
reached Leavenworth at midnight, May 14, and was gladly re- 
ceived by her brother who had watched the clock and counted 
her progress every hour. The shooting had grown out of some 
criticisms in his paper. The ball had fractured the clavicle 
and severed the subclavian artery. His devoted wife and 
brother Merritt were in constant attendance. 

Then began the long struggle for life. For nine weeks Miss 
Anthony sat by his bedside giving the service of a born nurse, 
added to the gentleness of a loving sister. At the end of the 
first month the physicians decided on a continued pressure 
upon the artery above the wound to prevent the constant rush 
of blood into the aneurism which had formed. Owing to its 
peculiar position this could be done only by pressing the finger 
upon it,and so the family and friends took turns day and night, 
sitting by the patient and pressing upon this vital spot. After 
five weeks, to the surprise of the whole medical fraternity, the 
experiment proved a success and recovery was no longer doubt- 
ful. The papers were filled with glowing accounts of Miss 
Anthony's devotion, seeming to think it wonderful that a 
woman whose whole life had been spent in public work should 
possess in so large a degree not only sisterly affection but the 
accomplishments of a trained nurse." 

Miss Anthony took back to Rochester her little four-year-old 
niece and namesake, Susie B., and many touching entries in 
her journal show how closely the child entwined itself about 
her heart. She found that Lydia Mott still lived, and, allow- 
ing herself only two days’ rest after all the hard weeks of 
physical and mental strain, she went to Albany to stay with 
her friend till the end came, a month later. The diary of Au- 
gust 20 says: ‘There passed out of my life today the one 
who, next to my own family, has been the nearest and dearest 
to me for thirty years.’* 


‘President M. R. Anderson, of Rochester University, wrotna trieud in this counestion: I 
always romamber Mise Anthony a an engel of mary in the house of a sister who was 
crushed ty the low of « son.’ 
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offered congratulations in pleasant editorial paragraphs.’ In 
a long notice, the Chicayo Daily News said: 


Her paper lived n few years and then went down. In the heart of the 
woman whoae hopes went down with it, the little paper that cost so much 
and died #o prematurely oceupies, perhaps, the place which jn other women’s 
hearts is occupied by the remembrance of a baby’s face, now shrouded in 
folds of white satin and bushed in death. Bat The Revolution left behind a 
debt of several thousand dollars. Sosan B. Anthony was poor, yet she 
stepped forwant and assumed, individually, the entire indebtedness, By 
working six youre and devoting to tlie parpose all the money ehe could earn 
she has paid the debt and interest. And now, when the creditors of that 
paper and others who really know her, whatever they may think of her 
political opinions, hear the oame ef Susan B, Anthony, they feel incliacd 
aie their hats in reverence. 


The Rochester Post-Express thus voiced the opinion of her 
own townspeople: 


‘The thousands of friends of the plucky and noble woman of whom we 
speak will rejoice with her over this maccess, There ar’ a good many men 
who have hidden behind thelr wives’ petticoats for a much smaller sum than 

$10,000, It should be remembered, farthermore, that Miss Anthony has 


rom a tangs nnmber of olippings, the fallewring are salented aa epeotmens 
Miss Anthony has ow eared the money and discharged the Inst tet cilleuon of erga 
‘This fs tho work of « brave and good woman. . . . She la = woman who pays her debits 
‘nad sete watel up06 ber lips —Cinclanash Rnquires, 
Js the fastion among fools of Doth sexns to mowr at Sosvn B, Anthony and use hor name 
‘the 


) tine paid ber dette tike a man.” sayeanerehangs Like aman? Noten. Not one 
"Ini down" aod ested at ten or twenty 

son the dollar, As poople «o In this wicked world, tt i¢ no more than fair to may in good 
Mis Anthony lea very admirable porsoo, She is in business, as in other matters. 

ol Fe ana eS loca hee cl cere ipa bedi 


‘That she has felt obliged to work thos for years whien thousands of men avait thomselves of 
the priviloges of the bankrupt net, fs a phenomenal exhibition of personal honor. A woman 
Wy thorwshly qualited io plead Soc the cake of er ows rex was che repost the cae 
af human eatare 60 kewaly.—New York ies 


Mision Halt Mepis oael aa eros O uated elles oumae oo Shy 
misjudged 


‘of her enas; bnt hor fame ase beave, teathfol and eoosistent advoeate of « conquering 
canae In aeenry. Kran in hee lifetime che ix meatving something of the rwant to whieh 
hor fidelity to priseinte entities ber—KRochester Demeerst and Chromlole, 
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instead of dwelling in « foreign land, are our husbands, fathers, brother and 
fons; therefore 

Resolved, That the women of this nation, in 1876, have greater cause for 
discontent, rebellion and revolution, than had the men of 1776, 

Resolved, That with Abigail Adams we believe ‘the passion for liberty can 
not be strong in the breasts of thows who are accustomed to deprive their 
fellow-creatares of liborty;" that, as she predicted fn 1776, “we are deter- 
mined to foment a rebellion, and will not hold ourselves bound by laws in 
which we have no yoice or representation.” 

Weneas, We believe in the priaciplea of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution of the United States, and that a true republic is the 
best form of government in the world; and whereas, This government is fulse 
to its underlying principles in denying to women the only means of self- 
government, the ballot; and one-half of the citizens of this nation, after a 
‘century of bonsted liberty, are still political slaves; therefore 

Resolved, That we protest against calling the present centennial a celebration 
of the independence of the people of the United State. 

Resotoed, That we meet in our respective towne and districts on the Foarth 
of July, 1876, and declare ourselves no longer bound to obey laws in whose 
making we have had no voice and, in presence of the assembled nations of 
the world gathered on this soil to celebrate our nation’s centennial, demand 
jastice for the women of this land. 


Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. Gage had long had 
in view the preparation of a history of the woman's rights 
movement, which they expected to be a pamphlet of several 
hundred pages, and they offered this as a premium to every 
one who should send $5 toward the contemplated headquart- 
ers.’ Fifty-two women responded at once, and with this $260 
they ventured to rent fine, large parlors in a desirable part of 
Philadelphia and fit them up in an attractive manner. By the 
Jaws of Pennsylvania a married woman could not make a con- 
tract and Miss Anthony, being the only femme sole, was 
obliged to assume the financial responsibility. She and Mrs. 
Gage took charge of the headquarters May 26, and issued the 
following announcement : 


‘The National Woman Suffrage Association has establiched its Centennial 
‘headquarters in Philadelphin at No. 1481 Chestnut street. The parlors, in 
charge of the officers of the ansociation, are devoted to the special work of the 
year, pertaining to the centennial celebration and the political party conven- 
tons: also to calls, receptions, etc. On the table a Centennial autograph 
book receives the names of visitors, . . 

' When this work Mually wan tswed ot B15 pee vot, every ous of these pledges was caro: 
fully fulfilled, necessarily st a great pecuniary lows, 
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he great day's proceedings.’ Their efforts to this end, 
their repulse and their subsequent action are so delightfully de- 
cribed in the History of Woman Suffrage that itwould be pre- 
mptuous to attempt to improve upon it, Their utmost 
efforts could obtain but four seats on the platform. Miss 
Anthony had a ticket as reporter for her brother's paper. 
The earnest request of Mre. Stanton, president of the National 
Suffrage Association, to General Joseph R. Hawley, president 
of the Centennial Commission, not that the women might 
read but simply might present their declaration, was refused 
on the ground that the program could not be changed. The 
report thus continues : 


Ao President Grant was not to attend the celebration, the acting Vico-Proai- 
dent, Thomas W. Ferry, representing the government, was to officiate in his 
place and he, too, was addressed by note, and courteously requested to make 
‘me for the reception of this declaration, As Mr. Ferry wan a well-known 
sympathizer with the demands of wouran for political rights, it was presum- 
able that be would render his aid. Yet he was forgotfal that in bis position 
‘that day he represented, not theexposition, but the government of # hundred 
ye it he too refured; thas the simple request of woman for a half mo- 

recognition on the nation’s centennial birthday was denied by all in 
sthortty. 

‘While the women of the nation were thus absolutely forbidden the right of 
public protest, lavish proparations were made for the reception and entertain 

of foreign poteatates and the myrmidons of monarchial institutions, 
preventative of that form of goverament 
fé o perpetual dofiance and protest, was wel- 


‘a atripling af sixteen, on whose shoulders 

e promise of a fatare kingship, was seated near. Count Rechambean 

France, the Japanese commissioners, high officials from Russia snd Pras 

im Austria, Spain, England, Turkey, representing the barbarism and 

ivilisation of the day, found no difficulty in securing recogaition and 

P of honor upon that platform, where representative womanhood was 
denied. 

‘Though refused by their own countrymen a place and part in the centen- 
‘nial celebration, the women who had taken this presentation in hand were 
not to be conquered. They had respectfully asked for recognition; now that 
‘it had been denied, they determined to seize upon the moment when the rend- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence elosed, to proclaim to the world the 
tyranny and injostico of the sation toward one-half tts people. Five aflicers 
of the National Suffrage Association, with that beroie spirit which bas ever 


Get fall tans of thin mnenifioent document seo| History of Weesas: SuBrems, Wot, Ht, 
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Samuel J. May. ‘They found the chureh crowded with an ¢xpectant audience, 
which greeted them with thanls for what they had just done; the firat act of 
this memorable day taking place on the old centennial platform in Indepen- 
donce Square, the last in a charch #0 long devoted to equality and justice, 

‘The venerable Lucretia Mott, then in her eighty-fourth your, presided. 
Bolva A. Lockwood took up the judiciary, showing the way that body lends 
itaelf to party politics. Matilda Joalyn Gago mpoke upon the writ of baboas 
corpus, pointing out what a mockery to married women wae that constita- 
tional guarantee. Lucretia Mott reviewed the progress of the reform from 
the first convention. Sara Andrews Spencor illustrated the evils arising from 
two codes of morality, Lillie Devereux Blake spoke upon trial by jury; 
Susan B. Anthony apon taxation without representation, illustrating ber re- 
marks by incidents of unjust taxation of women daring the present year. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton pictured the aristocracy of sex and the evila arising 
from manhood suffrage. Judge Esthor Morria, of Wyoming, aaid a few words 
in regard to suffrage in that territory, Phobe Cousins, with great pathos, 
told of woman’s work in the war. Margaret Parker, president of the women’s 
suffrage club of Dandoe, Scotland, and of the newly formed Intornational W. 
©, T. U., declared this was worth the journey across the Atlantic. Mr. J, 
Hi, Raper, of Manchester, England, characterized it as the grandest meeting 
of the day, and suid the patriot of a hundred years hence would seck for every 
Incident connected with it, and the next Centennial would be adorned by the 
portraits of the women who sat upon that platform. 

‘The Hutchinsons were present and in their best vein interspersed the 
speeches with appropriate and felicitous songs. Lucretia Mott did not con- 
fine herself to a single spooch bat, in Quaker style, whenever the spirit moved 
made many happy points, As her sweet and placid countenance appeared 
above the pulpit, the Hatchinsons burst into, “ Nearer, My God, to Thee.”* 
‘The effect was marvellous; the audience at once arore, and spontancously 
joined in the hymn. For five long hours of that hot midyummer day, that 
crowded andience latened earneatly to woman’a demand for equality of 
rights before the law. When tho meeting at last adjourned, the Hutchinsons 
singing, “A Hundred Years Hence,” it was slowly and reluctantly that the 
grat audience left the hoase. 


The headquarters were kept open for two months, the weekly 
receptions were largely attended and the rooms each day 
erowded with visitors. The immense autograph book was 
signed by hundreds, most of whom also affixed their names to 
the Woman’s Declaration of Rights. Lucretia Mott always came 
in after attending the mid-week meeting o! the Friends, and 
the ladies had a pot of tea ready for her coming.’ When she 
left she never failed to hand them 85 ‘‘ to pay for the trouble 
she had made,” her contributions in thie way amounting to 

“The Tittle toapot end the cup und macer which she wsod vow stand apon Miz Anthouy's 
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satisfactory history grows less each day. . . . Would that 
the good spirits in my own brain would come to the rescue! 
: . , these old letters! It makes me sad and tired to 
read them over, to see the terrible strain I was under every 
minute then, have been ever since, am now and shall be, I 
think, the reat of my life.”’* 

On August 24 occurred the death of Paulina Wright Davis 
and, at the husband’s request, Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stan- 
ton spoke at the funeral. The former felt that again she had 
lost a friend who never could be replaced. Mrs, Davis was a 
woman of beauty, arses wealth and social Fad ait a 


teat ple og 


Sons ad tue, 


Pabine. Nhacgbt Sard. 


long advocate of woman suffrage. In October the dear 
ousin Anson Lapham passed away, and in the diary that 
ght was written: ‘*No man except my father ever gave me 
love and confidence, and his acts were equal to his 


was pressing upon her from every side. In the 

{ this year she had been engaged by the editors of 

shinson’ 's Universal Cyclopedia to write the chapter on suf- 

‘eand prepare the biographies of a number of eminent 

n. Amidst all the other cares of the summer and fall, 

she had been endeavoring to collect the materiala for theae 

eketehes, baving the usual experience. Some failed to an- 

ewer; others wrote asking a score of questions; many sent four 

'To Wiis worl, whieh those woren exposted to aceomplinh io four months, they gave 
oreay day that conld be ypared from other datise for the next ten yeare! 

Arr. —31 
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times as many words as were requested, with the statement 
that not one single line could be cut out; while a number for- 
warded a mass of unintelligible matter and requested her to 
make a good sketch out of it. The history also was occupying 
her waking and sleeping thoughts, and the depleted condition 
of her pocket-book foreshadowed the necessity of another lect- 
ure tour. Meanwhile, the mother at home was growing very 
feeble, and on Thanksgiving Day Miss Anthony wrote to her: 
‘*T feel as if I were robbing myself of the last moments which 
I may ever have to be with you, but I can not see the way 
clear to stay at home this coming winter. It is ever thus with 
me, so hard to know which is the strongest duty, the one that 
ought to be done first, and so I grope on in the dark. ThatI 
am always away from home may look to the world as if I care 
less for it than other people, whereas my longing for it almost 
makes me weak; but you, dear mother, understand my love.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
‘COLORADO CAMPAIGN—POLITICAL ATTITUDE. 
1877-1878. 


HE decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
‘States in the case of Virginia L. Minor rendered 
useless any further efforts to obtain suffrage 
under the National Constitution until it should 
be amended for this special purpose. The agita- 

e last eight years, however, bad not been without its 
» student of history will observe that the ablest 


al arguments ever made in favor of the practical 


application of the great underlying principles of our govern- 
ment, were those of Benjamin F. Butler, A, G. Riddlo, 
man R. Selden, William Loughridge, Francis Minor, Susan 


ght of women to vote under the Fourteenth Amond- 
se were reviewed by the newspapers and law jour- 
idely discussed by the people, while the congressional 

8, published in the Record, became a part of history. 
ithough from the standpoint of justice these arguments 
answerable, they did not succeed in establishing the 
ical rights of women, and the advocates therefore were 
compelled to return to their former policy of demanding a Six- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, which should protect 
them as the Fifteenth protected the negroes. To this end, in 
November, 1876, an earnest appeal was sent out by Mrs. Stan- 
ton, president; Miss Anthony, secretary; and Mra. Gage, 
chairman of the executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion, asking the women to secure petitions for the amendment 

(483) 
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‘appeared on the floor of the House and gave cach member « 
petition from his own State, Even Miss Anthony, always calm 
in the hour of danger, on finding herself suddenly whisked 
jnto those sacred enclosures, amid a crowd of stalwart men, 
‘spittoons ard scrap-baskets, when brought vis-a-vis with our 
champion, Mr. Hoar, hastily apologized for the intrusion, to 

ich the honorable gentleman promptly replied, ‘1 hope, 
madam, yet to see you on this floor in your own right and in 
business hours too.’ '" 

The spectacle is variously deseribed.* The trustworthy cor- 
respondent of the Independent, Mary Clemmer, looked at the 
proceedings with a woman's eyes and, in her weekly letter, 
thus vented her indignation: 


_ A few read the petitions as they would any other, with dignity and without 
comment; bat the majority secmed intensely conscious of holding something 

‘unutterably funny in their hands. They appeared to consider it a hoge joke. 
‘The entire Senate prevented the appearance of a laughing-#chool practising 

ride-splitting and earextended grink. Mr. Wadleigh leaned back in his 

chair and ahook with langbter, after portraying to bis next neighbor, Pinkney 
Whyte, of Maryland, the apparition of Pinkney’s landlady descending upon 

the polis like a wolf on the fold, to annihilate bis election. Oglesby, erst 

warrior of Illinois, apake with such endearing gallantry of his * dear conatit- 

‘whom be did all his wit could do to make ridicolous, that the Senate 


woman} in public, tarned and listened and smiled bis mosteardonic smile. Then 
‘Thorman blew his loadest regaiation blast—sure portent of approaching hat- 


{That woos sill, by voting, loee uothiag of man's courteourychivalric attention and 
respect i admirably provon by thf manner (n which Congress, in tha midst of the most mix 
recel 


the petitions wore prewnted and reac in open session, and the mont 
pressed upon the Seante the importance of the quostion. . 
‘ermatiy encouraged tv the evident Interest of bott parties in the propored amendment— 
‘Washington Star. 
‘Tho timo has gvideutly arrived whea dewunds for « mcogaition of the personal, clvil and 
yuestionnbly 


down. ‘The xpealor of the House wot a commoudablo example by proporlag that the petitions 
be delivered in open somkon, to which thore wae no objection, The early advorates of equal 
rights for women=Koar, Kelley, Banks, Kaxson, Lawrence nnd Lapham—wor, if posdble, 
surpassed in conrtory ty thoss who are not committed. but mre beginning to me that a finer 
clement in the body politic would pies tie ea, peel ‘hie ntmornhere und help to westhe 


petitions to provent wore out of their weats—National Republican, 
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God will prevent her filling thom. . . , Of noarly fifty consecutive loct- 
ures, delivered by Miss Anthony last spring in the State of Tlinois alone, 
only two failed to realize a profit. . . . She is alwaye making converts 
atwong the mon as well as the women. 


Among the notices quoted is one from Col. John W. Forney, 
of the Philadelphia Press, saying: ‘I must accept woman 
suffrage as I did negro emancipation; as a necessity made 
urgent and imperative by the times in which we live. Put me 
down then, if you please, as being an ardent woman's rights 
man, fighting under the banner of Susau B. Anthony, and 
proud of following such a leader.”’ 


Miss Anthony found both advantages and disadvantages 
in this new arrangement; for while it relieved her of much 
responsibility, it took away the control of her own time and 

, movements, a situation which she soon found very trying. 
She lectured through February and March, but by this time 
her sister, Mrs. Hannah Mosher, whose failing health had sent 
her to Kansas in the hope of benefit, was declared by the phy- 
sicians beyond recovery, Miss Anthony’s first impulse was to 
hasten to her side, but she was confronted with her lecture en- 
gagements and told that it would be impossible to release her 
until May, She was almost desperate tobe with the loved oneand 
at last could bear it no longer, so telegraphing Mr. Slayton to 
cancel everything after Apri] 5, regardless of consequences, 
she took the train at Chicago and reached Leavenworth on the 
7th. She found her sister rapidly declining with the same inex- 
orable disease which had claimed another four years before, and 
at once installed herself beside the invalid, who was rejoiced 
indeed to have her companionship and ministrations. All 
that loving hands could do she had had from husband, chil- 
dren and brothers, but she had longed for the presence of her 
siater and it filled her with joy and peace. 

Tn just a week, though her heart was breaking, Miss An- 
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ever said about each other. Nothing that Susan could 
or do could break my friendship with her; and I know 
ing could uproot her affection for me.'’ And to Mise 
nthony she wrote: ‘1 send you letters from our children, 
he environments of the mother influence the child in pre- 
, and you were with me so much, there is no doubt 
have had a part in making them what they are. 
‘e are a depth and earnestness in these younger ones anda 
a that delight my heart.’’ Such letters as these 

ed thickly through the correspondence of nearly 

, and while Miss Anthony seldom put her own feel- 

o words, her absolute loyalty and devotion to Mrs. 
iton during all the half-century bear their own testimony. 
ented contributor to the Philadelphia Sunday Repub- 
MeDowell, paid o beautiful tribute to Miss Anthony 

\is time, illustrating how much she was loved by women: 


wishes to know which of the advocates of woman's rights we 

bloat. Why, Susan B., of course. Withont her, the organization 

.ve been utterly broken to picces and scattered, She is the guiding 
the executive power that leads the forlorn hope and brings order out 
oa. Others week to promote their own interests, bat Susan, earnest, 
crifleing, much-enduring, thinks only of the work abe has in 

and speculates solely on the chances of living long enough to accom- 
+ She has given op homo, friends, ‘hee profession of teacher and the 


nd persecuted, but has never ‘taraed eala6'cr faltered la tha wore 
ahe has given her life. Whatever may be the opinion of the can- 

fogy world with regard to Susan B, Anthony, those who know 

well and have watched her earear most attentively, know her to be rich 

) beat and most tender of womanly virtacs, and poasessed of as brave 

oble a spirit and as great integrity of character as ever fell to the lot of 

“ imate wornan,’” 


‘The legislature of Colorado had submitted the question of 
woman suffrage to be voted on October 2, 1877, and notwith- 
standing the lucrative business under the lyceum bureau, Miss 
Anthony could not resist offering her services to the women of 
Colorado with their little money and few speakers. From Dr. 
Alida ©. Avery, president of the State Suffrage Association, 
came the quick response: ‘‘ Your generous proposal was duly 
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on the courthouse steps to an enthusiastic audience of a thou- 
sand persons. Quray was the next place marked on the route 
sent her, but to reach it would require a ride of fifty miles 
over a dangerous mountain trail or a three days’ journey of 
150 miles around, for which she must hire a private convey- 
ance, so she gave it up. 

She rested one whole day and night and started at 6 a. won 
a buckboard for the next place, wound around the mountain- 
sides by the picturesque Gunnison river, and reached her des- 
tination at 5 o’clock. She found a disbeliever of equal rights 
in her landlady, whom she describes as ‘‘a weak, silly woman 
and a wretched cook and housekeepor.’’ To be an opponent 
of suffrage and a poor housekeeper Miss Anthony always re- 
garded as two unpardonable sins. The husband, however, in- 
tended to vote for it, At the next stopping-place her hostess 
was a cultured woman, her house neatly kept and meals well- 
cooked, and she wanted to vote. The husband in this case 
was violently opposed and expected to cast his ballot against 
the amendment. Thus it is that wives are ‘represented by 
their husbands.”” 

On she went, over mountain and through canyon, across the 
** great divide,"' sometimes having large audiences, more often 
only a handful, and enduring every possible hardship in the 
way of travel, sleep and food. At Oro City she lectured in a 
saloon, as sho had dono at a number of places, and Governor 
Routt, happening'to be in town, stood by her and spoke also in 
favor of woman suffrage. At many places she slept on a straw- 
filled tick laid on planks, with sometimes a ‘* corded '’ bed for 
a luxury. A door with a lock scarcely ever was found. Once 
she had a room with a board partition which extended only 
half-way up, separating it from one adjoining where half a 
dozen men slept. It is hardly necessary to say that this was a 
wakeful night and the dawn was hailed with rejoicing. At 
Leadville the gold fever was at its height and she spoke in a 
big saloon to the roughest crowd she had encountered. They 
were good-natured, however, and when they saw she was 
coughing from the tobacco smoke, put out their pipes and 
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her sister had loved, and felt the whole place haunted with her 
hallowed memory. 

Dr. Alida ©. Avery was going East for some time, but was 
to leave two young women modical students in her house and 
she invited Miss Anthony to stay there while she remained in 
Denver. She was soon installed in the large, airy front cham- 
ber of this lovely home, looking down on a grassy and wel 
irrigated lawn and outward towards the rugged and massive 
Rocky mountains. It was an inspiring spot and, as she had 
promised. a new lecture for the Slayton Bureau, she decided to 
remain and write it here, Her surroundings recalled the 
many charming homes made and maintained by unmar- 

ied women whom she had visited, and so in the three weeks 
ed Dr, Avery's hospitality, she wrote her lecture, 
‘ingle Women,"’ During this time she spoke at 
and also in the opera house at Denver under the 
a committee, receiving $100. 

She started, October 28, on a long lecture tour arranged for 
hor through Nebraska,’ Kansas, Missouri, Iowa and Wiscon- 

which lasted the remainder of the year. She almost 


e compensation in the $30 a night which tho lectures 

At this time she received an urgent request from a 

mncisco lecture committee to come to that State, but was 

ecept. “If I only could havesister Mary with meover 

these dull and lonely little towns, I could stand itthe 

he week,’' she wrote; and to a friend who sent her an 

1 at of a visit to her mother: ‘'T am very glad you do go 

ionally to see dear mother, sitting there in her rocking- 

ir by the window as life ebbs out and out, O, how I fear 

e final ebb will come when I am away, but still 1 hope and 
trust it may not, and work and work on.’” 

As Miss Anthony was still under contract with the lecture 

bureau, she was once more compelled to forego the satisfaction 


*AtBoatrice, Nob., Mis Autbooy mat for tho Mest time Bre Clare 2. Colby, who anid in 
& bright letter rwoeivad soon aftorwarda: "Everybody wie delighted with your lecture, 
‘except one man who sat thore witha child on cach arm, ond be sald you nevor looked ne 
hhita Or gare bim a bit of eredit for it." 
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doing us so much harm? I think the ship never floated that 
had so many barnacles attached as has ours... . I have 
a compliment for you, my dear. Wendell Phillips bas just 
told a reporter of the St. Louis Post that, ‘of all the advocates 
of the woman’s movement, Miss Anthony stands at the 
head.” HN 

In her usual racy style Phobe Couzins concluded her do- 
scription by saying: ‘' It seems very strange that when you 
are not about, things generally break loose and no woman can 
be found who unites the moderation, brains and common 
sense necessary to carry matters to a respectable conclusion. 
‘That meeting was like those they used to have in the District 
of Columbia, Not until the National Association, in the per- 
sons of Mrs. Stanton and yourself, came to the rescue and 
raised them to a dignified standard did they attain any degree 
of hearing from the thoughtful people of the capital."” And 
so Miss Anthony determined that no lecture bureau should 
keep her away from another National convention. 

The entire year of 1878, with the exception of the three 
summer months, was spent in the lecture field. On July 19 
Miss Anthony and other workers arranged a celebration at 
Rochester of the thirtioth anniversary of tho first woman's 
rights convention, ‘This was held in place of the usual May 
Anniversary in New York and was attended by a distinguished 
body of women. The Unitarian church, in spite of the in- 
tense heat, was filled with a representative audience. The 
noble Quaker, Amy Post, now seventy-seven years old, who 
had been the leading spirit in the convention of thirty years 
before, assisted in the arrangements. The usual brilliant and 
logical speeches were made by Mrs. Mott, Mrs. Stanton, Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Gage, Dr. Lozier, Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. Sargent, 
Frederick Douglass, Miss Couzins and others. This was the 
first appearance on the National platform of Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, of Indianapolis, from that time one of the leaders of 
the movement. Almost one hundred interesting and encour- 
aging letters were received from Phillips, Garrison, Senator 
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‘k World, which paper declared it would vouch for the in- 
‘ity of the writer. She received the following answer: 


enclosed slander apon Wyoming women I had seen before, but did nov 
it worthy reply. Some of my Cheyenne friands took pains to ascertain 


sentence on the streets of that city with a ball and chain to hie leg. 
ve not tine to go into a detailed history of the practical 
woman suffrage in Wyoming, but Ioan add my testimony to the fuct that its 
i] been most salutary and beneficial. Not one of the imaginary evils 
pponenta predicted has ever been realized here. On this frontier, 
ghost element ia supposed to exiat, and whare women are 80 
the minority—even here, under these sdverse circumstances, 


‘civilly az any other publicgathorings. Republica 
the most desirable mon are not alwaye electod, perhaps; 


and we would as soon be without womnn’s aasistance in the govern- 
amily ag in that of the Territory. 

tried the experiment for nine yeurs, it is safe to gay there is 

i the Territery—man or woman—who desires good order, 

and good government, who would be willing to sce it abolished. 


and they, und they only, are the ones who desire ite repeal. Snob 
ders a8 the specimen you sent me excite in the minds of Wyoming 
only feclings of disgust and contempt for the author, and wonder at 
tho ignorance of any one who ia gullible enoagh to believe them. 


In Angust she received a letter from Luey Stone, asking if 
ad been correctly reported by the papers as saying that 
agists would advocate any party which would declare 

an suffrage,"’ to which she replied : 


answer *yoe,"" save that I aed the pronoun “1” instead of the word 

spoke for myself alone, becacee T know many of our women 

nich more intensely Republican or Democratic, Hard-Money or Green= 

Prohibition or License, than they aro ‘Equal Rights for All,” that 

‘in the past, they will hold the question of woman’s enfranchisement 

ce, while they give their money and their energies to secure the 

of one or another of the contending parties, even though it wholly 

their just claim to a volce In the government. It Ja not that I have no 

opinions or preferences on the many grave questions which distract and divide 

the parties; but it is that, in my judgmont, the right of self-government for 

one-half the people is of far more vital consequence to the nation than any or 
all other questions. 

Ann —32 








CHAPTER XXIX, 
SENATE COMMITTEE REPORT—PRESS COMMENT, 


1879—1880. 


, lecture work aside until after the Washington 
convention, January 9and 10. The thunderbolts 


> ’ more fiery even than those of former years, and the 

bined workmanship of the two Vulcans, Mrs. Stanton and 

4 nthony, is quite apparent, with vivid sparks from the 
chairman, Mrs. Spencer : 


Resolved, That the Forty-fifth Congross, in ignoring the individual petitions 
than 200 women of high #ocial standing and culture, asking for the 
re of their political disabilities, while promptly enacting special legisla~ 
tion for the removal of those of every man who petitioned, fllastrates the in« 
‘difference of Congress to the righta of a sex deprived ot political power. 
Senator Blaine says it is the very essence of tyranny to count 
the basis of representation who are denied a voioe in the law 
ice in their rulers; therefore 
Resolved, That counting women in the basis of representation, while deny- 
them the right of aafirage, is compelling them to swell the number of their 
and is en unwarrantable usurpation of power over one-half the citi- 
‘this repnblic. 
__ Warness, In Presidont Hayos’ last monsage, he makes a traly paternal re- 
view of the interests of this republic, both great and small, from the army, the 
“navy and our foreign relations, to the ten little Indians in Hampton, Va., our 
ber on the western mountains, and the awitches of the Wavhington rail- 
fromthe Paris Exposition, the postal service, the abundant harvests, 
and the possible bulldozing of some colored men in various southern districts, 
to cruelty to live animals and the crowded condition of the mummies, dead 
docks and fishes in the Smithsonian Tnstitute—yet forgets to mention 20,000,- 
000 women robbed of their social, civil and political rights; therefore 
Resotved, That n committee of three be appointed to wait upon the Presi- 
dent and remind him of the existence of one-half the American people, . . . 
(499) 
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Before the committee could act upon this question Senator 
‘Morton passed away. An adverse report was presented by his 
jor, Senator Bainbridge Wadleigh, of New Hampshire, 
June 14, 1878. Among many severe scorings received by this 
honorable gentleman, the following from Mary Clemmer will 


wm into the world who, while they lack no womanly attribute, ure the 
any man in intellect and aspiration. Lt will be impomible long to 


 crawis, if he happen to be x man; denied to the highest creature 
if she happen to be a woman. 
‘authority, save Chat of the gross regality of physical strengtls, 
y to a thoughtful, educated, tax-paying person the common rights 
\ip becaase ake is a woman? Iam a property-owner, the head of 
id. By what right do you assume to define and curtail for me my 
rerogatives ae a citizen, while as a tax-payer you make not the slightest dis- 
m between ee and a man? Leavo to my own perception what is 
me asa Indy, to my own discretion what is wite for me as a worun, 
y own concionce what is my duty to my xaco and to my God. Leave to 
‘ring natare to protect the subtle boundaries which define the distinctive 
ind action of the sexes, while you as x legislator do everything in your 
wo secure to every creature of God an equal chance to make the best 
4 most of himself, 
If American men could say, as Huxley says, “I scorn to lay a single 
‘obstacle in the way of those whom nature from the beginning bas eo heay- 
"the sexes would cease to war, men and women would relgn 


- rooted in. justice? Tyranny and eas that is all, brate supremacy, 
spiritual slavery. By what authority do you say that the country is not pro~ 
ore enlightened fraachise, for political equality, if even six 
rene, earnest, eloquent, long-snffering, come to you and demand 

_ 


Jl the women’s papers expressed indignation, and there 
was general rejoicing when, at the next election, Mr. Wadleigh 
was superseded by Hon. Henry W. Blair. 

‘The first favorable consideration this question ever received 
from the Senate was the minority report of this committee, 


declared, id not apply to man alone but to the hnman family; nd ik Canes eae 
ho man or woman could “consent™ to a government except through & 

For Sargwat’s and Morton's soeschee we latory of Woman Suffrace, Yot. I, pps 58 
and 549, 
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signed by Senators George F. Hoar, John H. Mitchell and 
Angus Cameron, an unanswerable argument for the enfran- 
chisement of women.’ It declared that ‘‘the people of the 
United States are committed to the doctrine of universal suf. 
frage by their constitution, their history and their opinions, 
and by it they must stand or fall.’’ One week later the bill 
admitting women to practice gals Se Oe 

the Supreme 


ators McDonald, Sargent and Hoar. 

After the convention Miss Anthony went to Tenafly with 
Mrs. Stanton for a few days, to aid in disentangling the mass 
of material which was being prepared for the History; then 
started again into the lecture field, commencing at Skowhegan, 
Me. She lectured through New Hampshire and Vermont, tak- 
ing long sleigh-rides from point to point, through wind and 
sleet, but comforted by the thought that many of her audience 
had done likewise to receive the gospel she preached. On her 
way westward she stopped at home for one short day, the first 
for four months, and then started on the old route through the 
States of the Middle West, this year adding Kentucky to the 
list. It is not essential to a full appreciation of her work to 
follow in detail these tours, which extended through a number 
of years and were full of pleasant as well as disagreeable fea- 
tures; nor is it possible to quote extensively the comments of 
the press. Miss Anthony undoubtedly has been as widely 
written up as any lecturer, and she seldom received less than 
a column in each paper of every town visited. Large numbers 
of these notices have been carefully preserved in those won- 
derful serap-books which cover a period of fifty years. 

At first her demands seemed so radical and the idea of a 
woman on the platform was so contrary to the precedent of 
all the ages, that the tone of the press, almost without excep- 
tion, was contemptuous or denunciatory. As the justice of her 


"For fall text vee History of Woman Suffrage, Vol. III, p. 188, 
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claims bogan to dawn upon the minds of enlightened people, 

as many other prominent women joined in advocating the 

same reforms, and as these were adopted, one after another, 

thout serious consequences, the public mind awakened to 

remarkable change which was being wrought, and in « 

large measure gave its approval, When the masses of people 

hout the country came to see and hear and know Miss 

thony, they resented the way in which she had been mis- 

nted. There was in her manner and words so much of 

y, earnestness and sincerity that ‘ those who came to 

remained to pray," and this change of sentiment was no- 

re so marked as in the newspapers. Even those who dif- 

lly from her viows paid tribute to the persistence 

‘ she had urged them and the sacrifices she had 

4 nade. for them during the past thirty years. Not only had 

there been developed a recognition of her high purposes and 

noble life, but also of her great intellectual ability and clear 

comprehension of all the issues of the day. An extract 

from the Terre Haute Express, February 12, 1879, illustrates 
this < 


“Mins Anthony’s lecture was fall of fine passages and strougappeals, and re- 
plete with well-stated facta in support of her argaments. She has wondertn) 
command of language, and her speach nt times flows with ach rapidity that 
‘no reporter could do her justice or catch a tithe of the brilliance of ber say- 
ings. ‘Morvover, thre are not half of our public mon who ar# nearly 0 well 

od in the political affairs of our country aa she, or who, knowing them, 
frame them so solidly in argument. Ifthe women of the nation wers 
“half so bigbamladed or even half so ernest, their title to the franchise might 


Another Indiana paper thus yoicod the changing sentiment: 
‘The fact is, that like the advance agent of any great reform 
—especially if a woman—Susan B, Anthony has been 20 belied 
and maligned by the press in years gone by that many who do 
not stop to think had come to believe her a perfect ogre, a 
cross-grained, incongruous old maid whom nobody could like, 
when the truth of the matter is, one has but to look at and 


"Mit Anthony lectured in ‘Torro Hante andor the auspices of the young mens Ocol+ 
dantal Litornry Club, Eugene ¥. Debs, president and one of ite founders 
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figare, nat-eracker face and store teeth, goes raiding about the country 
"attempting to teach mothers and wives their duty, . . . Asis the yellow 
fever to the South, the grasshopper to the plains, and diphtheria to our north- 
em cities, so is Susan HB. Anthony and her class to all tras, pure, lovely 
oa. ‘The sirocco of the desert blows no hotter or more tainting breath 

in the face of the traveller, than does this woman against all men who do not 
believe aa she does, and no pestilence makes sadder bavoe among them than 
Susan B, Anthony if she had the power. The women who make 

who ure sources of comfort to husbands, fathers, brothers, sisters or 

‘Ives, who wish to keep sacred all that goes to make thelr lives noble, 

and worth the living, will be a4 diametrically opposed to the lecturer 

wt evening as are most intelligent men. Susan B. Anthony may dnd her 

jedy in suffrage, but alaa! there is no remedy for us against Suan and ber 


Ik lecture usually was followed by letters not only from 
nds but from entire strangers, asking her forgiveness for 
‘misjudged her so many years, and closing something 
from a lady in St. Paul, Minn,: “* For the last ten 
"years your name has been familiar to me through the news- 
_ papers, or rather through newspaper ridicule, and has always 
been associated with what was pretentious and wholly unamia- 
ble. Your lecture tonight has been a revelation tome. I 
‘wanted to come and touch your hand, but I felt too guilty. 
lenceforth I am the ayowed defender of woman suffrage. 
_ Never again shall a word of mine be heard derogatory to the 
noble women who are working with heart and hand for the 

welfare of humanity.”” 
two-column interview in the Chicago Tribune during this 
gives Miss Anthony’s views on many public matters, con- 

ig Uh 


men would only think of the question without paying attention to preju- 

or precedent, simply as one of political economy, they would soon begin 
‘to rogani woman, and woman's rights, just as they regard thomselven and 
their own rights,” said she. 

“The WC. T, U. are doing good work, are they not 2" 

“Yoo, Mise Willard is doing noble work, but I can not coincide with her 
views, and my new lecture, * Will Home Protection Protect,’ will combat 
them. The officer who holds his position by the votes of men who want froc 
whiskey, can not proaccute the whiskey-sellers. Tho dietrict-attorney and 
the judge can not enforce the law when they know that to do a0 will defeat 
them at the next election. If women bad votes the officials would no longer 
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‘be—"angular a8 a Lebanon Shakeress"’ she said the New York Herald once 
‘termed her—bat if 80, the Irregularities of outline were completely hidden 
undor the folds of the modest and dignified black silk which covered her 
most becomingly. 


At this convention oceurred that touching scene which has 

been so often described, when May Wright Sewall presented 

r | Anthony, to her complete surprise, with a beautiful foral 

g from the delegates. The Globe-Democrat thus re- 
ports 


Peseta visibly affected, responded: “ Mra, President and Friends: 
am not accustomed to demonstrations of gratitude or of pralxe. T don’t 
how to behave tonight. Had you thrown stones at mo, had you called 

hard names, had you said I should not speak, had you declared I had 

more barm than good and deserved to be burned at the stake; 

ything, or said anything, aguinst the eause which I have tried 

lead thirty rey should have known how to anawer, bat 

‘not. Thave been as a hewer of wood and a drawer of water to thik 

mt. 1 know nothing and have known nothing of oratory or rhetoric. 
Water Thave done has been done because I wanted to see better condi- 
tions, better surroundings, better circumstances for women. Now, friends, 


don't expect me to make any proper acknowledgments for such a demonstra- 
tion as hus been made here tonight. Teun not; I am overwhelmed.’ 


As the association wished to continue Mrs. Stanton at the 
head, they created the office of vice-president-at-large and 
iss Anthony to fill it. Senator Sargent’s term hay- 

i ing expired, he returned with his family to San Francisco, 
Mrs. Jane H. Spofford was elected national treasurer in 

f Mrs. Sargent, who had served so acceptably for six 

_ years. Her return to California was deeply regretted by Miss 
Anthony. From the time of their first acquaintance, on that 
long snow-bound journey in 1871, they had been devoted 
friends, and on all her annual trips to Washington she was a 
gueet at the spacious and comfortable home of the Sargents. 
‘The senator always was a trueand consistent friend of suffrage, 
and frequently said to Miss Anthony: ‘Tell my wife what 
you want done and, if she indorses it, I will try to bring it 
about.’”’ Mrs. Sargent was of a serene, philosophical nature, 
with an unwavering faith in the evolution of humanity into a 
broader and better life. She was thoroughly without personal 
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sends by express a warm flannel wrapper. There is scarcely a 
‘month which does not record some gift varying from $100 in 
value down to a trinket for remembrance. Hach year she 
contributed $100 to the suffrage work, besides many smaller 
sums at intervals, and the account-hooks show that her bene- 


be accomplished, and never failed to keop an engagement, 
no matter at what ark or expense. On several occasions she 


vithstanding her own disastrous experiment, Miss An- 

er ceased to desire a woman's paper, one which not 

ld present the questions relating directly to women 

be edited and controlled entirely by women, and 

uss all the issues of the day. Seuttered through the cor- 
ence of years are letters on this subject, either wanting 

rect The Revolution or tostart a new paper. At inter- 

e wealthy woman would seem half-inclined to advance 

‘or the purpose and then hope would be revived, only 

ain destroyed. During the summer of 1872 a clever 

t, Mrs. Helen Barnard, had edited a paper called the 
Campaign, supported by Republican funds. Miss 

nthony had hoped to convert this into her ideal paper after 
lection, and spent considerable time in trying to form a 

k company. A large amount was subscribed but not 
enough, and all was returned by Mrs. Sargent, then national 
treasurer. Sarah L. Williams, editor of the woman's depart- 
ment of the Toledo Blade, started « bright suffrage paper called 
the Ballot-Box and edited it for several years. Miss Anthony 
assisted her in every possible way, and spoiled the effect of 
many a fine speech by asking at its close for subscribers to this 
paper. In 1878, '79 and '80 she secured 2,500 names. In 
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accession of valuable workers to the cause of woman suffrage 
and many new friends came into Miss Anthony'slife. Among 
these were May Wright Sewall; the sisters, Julia and Rachel 
Foster; Clara B. Colby; Zerelda G. Wallace; Frances E- 
Willard; J. Ellen Foster; the wife and three talented daugh- 
ters of Cassius M. Clay, Mary B., Laura and Sallie Clay Ben- 
nett; M. Louise Thomas ; Blizabeth Boynton Harbert and 
others, who became her devoted adherents and fellow-workers, 
whose homes and hospitality she enjoyed during all the 
years which followed. 
At the close of her lecture seagon in 1879 she was able to 
Christmas and New Year's at her own home for the 
t time in many years; but she left on January 2 to fill en- 
gagements, reaching Washington on the eve of the National 
Convention, which assembled at Lincoln Hall, January 21, 
1880. As Mrs. Stanton was absent,.Miss Anthony presided 
over the sessions. During this meeting, 250 new petitions 
for a Sixteenth Amendment, signed by over 12,000 women, 
were sent to Congress, besides over 300 petitions from individ- 
‘ual women praying for a removal of their political disabilities. 
‘These were presented by sixty-five different representatives. 
Non. T. W- Ferry, of Michigan, in the Senate, and Hon. 
George B. Loring, of Massachusetts, in the House, introduced 
resolution for a Sixteenth Amendment. This with all the 
ions was referred to the judiciary committees, each of 
granted a hearing of two hours to the ladies. Among 
the delegates who addressed them was Julia Smith Parker, of 
Glastonbury, Conn., at that time over cighty years old, who 
with her sister Abby annually resisted the payment of taxes 
because they were denied representation, and whose property 
was in consequence annually seized and sold. Mrs. Zerelda 
G. Wallace, the mother so beautifully pictured in Ben Hur, 
addressed a congressional committee for the first time, and 
among the other speakers were Mrs, Gage, Mrs. Blake, Miss 
Couzins, Mrs. Emma Mont McRae, of Indiana, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lyle Saxon, of Louisiana. Tt was at this hearing 
that Senator Edmunds complimented Miss Anthony by saying, 
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‘‘Most speeches on this question are platform oratory ; yours 
is argument.’’ Through the influence of Hon. E. G. Lap- 
ham, all these addresses were printed in pamphlet form. 

During this convention Miss Anthony was the guest of Mrs. 
Spofford, whose husband was proprietor of the Riggs House. 
The place of hostess, which had been so beautifully filled by 
Mrs. Sargent, was assumed at once by Mrs. Spofford, a lady of 
culture and position. For twelve years a suite of rooms was 
set apart for Miss Anthony in this commodious hotel when- 
ever she was at the capital, whether for days or for months, 
and she received every possible courtesy and attention, with- 
out price. Miss Anthony wrote her many times: ‘* You can 
not begin to know what a blessing your home is to me, or 
how grateful I am to you for its comfortand luxury. You are 
indeed Mrs. Sargent’s successor in love and hospitality, and 
my hope is always to deserve them.”’ 

After a brilliant reception at the Riggs House to the dele- 
gates, Miss Anthony left for Philadelphia, in company with 
the venerable Julia Smith Parker, and went to Roadside, the 
suburban home of Lucretia Mott, ‘‘where,’’ she writes, ‘‘it 
was a wonderful sight to see the two octogenarians talking to- 
gether, so bright and wide awake to the questions of the 
present.’’ She never again saw Lucretia Mott or heard her 
sweet voice. 

The health of Miss Anthony’s mother was now so precarious 
that she did not dare go far from home and a course of lectures 
was arranged for her through Pennsylvania by Rachel Foster. 
a young girl of wealth and distinction, who was growing much 
interested in the cause of woman and very devoted to Miss 
Anthony personally. Frequent trips were made to the home 
in Rochester through the inclement weather, and toward the 
last of March she saw that the end was near and did not go 
away. The beloved mother fell asleep on the morning of 
April 3, 1880, the two remaining daughters by her side. She 
was in her cighty-seventh year, her long life had been passed 
entirely within the immediate circle of home, but her interest 
in outside matters was strong. The husband and children, in 
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whatever work they were engaged, felt always the encourage- 
ment of her sanction and sympathy. Her ambition was cen- 
tered in them, their happiness and success were her own; she 
was content to be the home-keeper, to have the house swept 
and garnished and the bountiful table ready for their return, 
finding a rich reward in their unceasing love and apprecia- 
tion. She was extremely fond of reading, had read the Bible 
from cover to cover many times, and could give the exact loca- 
tion and wording of many texts of Scripture. She enjoyed 
history, was familiar with the works of Dickens and Scott and 
knew by heart The Lady of the Lake. In old age, when mem- 
ory failed, she lived among historical personages and charac- 
ters in books and would speak of them as persons she had 
known in her youth. As the four children gathered about 
the still form and looked lovingly upon the placid face, they 
could not remember that she ever had spoken an unkind word. 
And so, with tenderness and affection, they laid her to rest by 
the side of the husband whose memory she had so faithfully 
cherished for eighteen years. 

A month later Miss Anthony again set forth on the weary 
round, leaving her sister Mary in the lonely house with two 
young nieces, Lucy and Louise, whose education she was 
superintending. Just before going she wrote to Rachel Fos- 
ter: ‘Yes, the past three weeks are all a dream—such con- 
stant watching and care and anxiety for so many years all 
taken away from us! But my mother, like my father, if she 
could speak would bid us ‘go-forward’ to greater and better 
work. She never asked me to stop at home when she was living, 
not even after she became feeble, but always said, ‘Go and do all 
the good you can;’ and I know my highest regard for her 
and for my father and sisters gone before will be shown by 
my best and noblest doing.” 
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